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UNITED  NATIONS 


CURRENT  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  EUROPE 


1.  Industrial  Growth  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 


The  General  Acceleration  of  Industrial  Production 

The  speeding  up  of  the  rates  of  growth  of  eastern 
European  industrial  output,  as  compared  with  those 
registered  in  1957,  which  was  noted  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Economic  Bulletin,^  has  continued  into  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year  in  every  country  except  Albania, ^ 
whereas  in  the  Soviet  Union  last  year’s  rapid  rate 
of  expansion  has  continued  practically  unchanged 
(see  Table  1).  The  gross  output  plan  for  the  first 
half  of  1958  has  been  exceeded  by  a  fairly  large 
margin,  and  it  is  already  clear  that  both  the  annual 
plan  for  this  year  and  the  1957  average  rate  of  expan¬ 
sion  must  be  surpassed  in  Eastern  Europe  everywhere 
except  in  Hungary  in  the  absence  of  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  calamities  during  the  subsequent  six  months. 
In  Hungary,  there  are  signs  that  the  recovery  is  losing 
its  momentum,  and  these  are  discussed  further  below. 


Percentage  rise  of  gross  industrial  output 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year 


Year  1957 

First  half  1958 

Actual 

Actual 

Plan 

Soviet  Union . 

10 

10 1/2 

6 

Albania . 

26 

i9y2 

18 

Bulgaria  . 

15 

18 

12 

Czechoslovakia . 

10 

11 

8 

Eastern  Germany . 

.  7^2 

12 

8 

Poland . 

.  91/2 

ioy2 

5 

Rumania  (socialist  industry) 

.  .  81/2 

10 «« 

8  b 

Sources :  Plans  and  plan  fulfilment 

reports. 

First  quarter.  *  Plan  for  full  year 

1958. 

» See  Vol.  10,  No.  1,  p.  27. 

*  At  the  present  stage  of  industrialization  in  Albania,  the 
timing  of  the  completion  of  big  new  investment  projects  and 
their  entry  into  full  production  have  an  overwhelming  influence 
on  the  rhythm  of  growth  of  industrial  output.  Its  rate  of  indus¬ 
trial  growth  is  nevertheless  the  fastest  in  Europe. 


The  changes  in  industrial  organization  that  have 
taken  place  in  a  number  of  these  countries  in  the  last 
twelve  months  complicate  the  task  of  interpreting 
the  data  on  industrial  output  given  in  their  latest 
plan  fulfilment  reports.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
example,  a  greater  than  normal  change  in  the  pattern 
of  inter-enterprise  trading  must  have  occurred  as  a 
result  of  the  abolition  of  most  of  the  industrial  minis¬ 
tries  and  the  establishment  of  the  sovnarkhozy;  but 
the  consequential  effects  on  the  official  index  of  indus¬ 
trial  output,  via  the  element  of  duplication  resulting 
from  the  “  gross  output  ”  basis  of  measurement,  can¬ 
not  be  assessed.  Moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  the  increases  in  gross  output  in 
the  eastern  European  countries  listed  in  the  above 
table  reflect  a  more  rapid  growth  of  imports  of  fuels, 
raw  materials  and  semi-manufactures  than  of  “  value 
added”  within  these  countries.  It  is  clear  that  this 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  eastern  Germany, 
where  imports  of  hard  coal  and  iron  ore  in  the  first 
half  of  1958  were  both  10  per  cent  greater  than  in  the 
same  months  of  1957,  crude  oil,  pig  iron  and  rolled 
steel  products  showed  increases  ranging  from  30  per 
cent  to  40  per  cent,  and  imports  of  cotton  and  wool 
together  were  some  20  per  cent  greater. 

But  more  important  than  the  extent,  if  any,  to 
which  the  apparent  rate  of  growth  of  industrial  output 
in  the  eastern  European  countries  has  been  inflated 
by  such  factors  as  those  just  mentioned,  is  the  question 
how  far  the  expansion  of  the  last  few  months  has 
reflected  temporary  or  seasonal  influences  which  may 
not  continue  into  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  In  most 
of  these  countries,  better  supplies  of  raw  materials 
and  energy  have  continued  to  be  an  important  factor 
supporting  the  more  rapid  rate  of  over-all  expansion, 
and  imports  in  these  categories,  while  they  may  be 
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Table  1 


Indicators  of  industrial  activity  in  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 

Percentage  increase  over  same  period  of  previous  year 


Country 

1957 

First  Second 
quarter 

Albania 

Gross  output . 

27 

of  which ; 

Coal . 

11 

Electric  power . 

20 

Oil . 

20>/2 

Bulgaria 

Gross  output . 

15  12 

of  which : 

Coal . 

16  16 

Electric  power . 

10  11 

Food  processing . 

Industrial  employment  .  .  . 

Gross  output  per  worker  .  . 

Czechoslovakia 

Gross  output . 

10  9 

of  which ; 

Producers’  goods . 

10 

Coal . 

8  7 

Electric  power . 

5  8 

Consumers'  goods  .... 

9 

Industrial  employment  .  .  . 

4'/2  4 

Gross  output  per  worker  .  . 

5  4'/: 

Eastern  Germany 

Gross  output . 

10  6 

of  which  ; 

Centrally  managed  industries  : 

Coal  and  energy  .... 

9  5 

Heavy  engineering  .  .  . 

7  7 

General  engineering  .  .  . 

16  61/2 

Food  industry . 

0  0 

Industrial  employment  “  .  . 

Gross  output  per  worker  “  . 

5 

1958 


First  Second 
quarter 

Plan  1 
for  year 

19J/2 

18 

-21/2 

14  c 

20 1/2 

I2C 

52 

18C 

19  17 

111/2 

8  5 

1 

12  13 

II 

20 

11 

12  9 

41/2 

6  7 

7 

101/2  111/: 

8 

11 

8 

10  •  14 

8 

9'/2  ■  9 

10 

12 

8 

3  3 

3 

00 

5 

111/2  12 

7 

6 

5 

11  11 

11  21 

to  y? 

24  26 

6 

2 

2 

10 

5 

Country 

1957  1 

1958 

First  Second 
quarter 

First  Second 
quarter 

Plan 
for  year 

Hungary 

Gross  output  in  state  industry  . 

-20 

-6 

29/2 

11 

7 

of  which : 

Heavy  industry . 

-25* 

-  8* 

40 

13 

10  Vj 

Coal . 

-36 

-19 

35 

101/2 

14 

Electric  energy . 

-31 

-11 

461/2 

21 

20 

Light  industry . 

-I2» 

6* 

37 

8 

1  31/2 

Food  industry . 

-13*/, 

—  10 

4 

9 

Industrial  employment  .  .  . 

-4 

1/2 

6 

4 

1* 

Gross  output  per  worker  .  . 

-17 

-41/2 

22 

6/2 

6/2 

Poland 

Gross  output . 

10 

7 

11 

10 

7 

of  which : 

Heavy  industry . 

8 

Coal . 

-'2V2 

-1 

3 

1 

-vl 

Electric  power . 

7 

8 

14 

13 

9-/2 

Light  industry . 

9 

15 

Food  processing  industry  .  . 

12 

Industrial  employment  .  .  . 

4 

3>/2 

3'/2 

3 

Gross  output  per  worker  .  . 

5 

7 

7 

4 

Rumania 

Gross  output  in  socialist  in- 

dustry . 

10 

10 

10 

8 

of  which : 

Coal . 

8 

12 

13 

Oil . 

9 

6 

4 

Methane  gas . 

4 

9 

53 

Electric  power . 

16 

15 

19 

Food  industry . 

-11 

-4 

17 

Industrial  employment  .  .  . 

1 

1 

Gross  output  per  worker  .  . 

9 

7 

Soviet  Union 

Gross  output . 

10 

11 

10 

8 

of  which : 

Producers’  goods . 

11 

12 

i2y2 

8 

Coal . 

8 

9 

7 

6 

Electric  power . 

8 

12 

10 

10 

Consumers’  goods  .... 

8 

86 

46 

6 

Industrial  employment  .  .  . 

4 

4 

5 

2 

Gross  output  per  worker  .  . 

6 

7 

5 

5 

Sources :  Plans,  plan  fulfilment  reports  and  statistical  bulletins. 

Note.  —  For  figures  for  earlier  years,  see  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe, 
Vol.  9,  No.  2,  Table  1 1,  p.  20,  and  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1957,  Chapter  I, 
Table  8,  p.  11. 


o  In  centrally  managed  industries  only. 
i>  Light  and  food  industries  only. 

c  These  data  include  value  of  work  in  subsidiary  enterprises  of  the  industry. 


sustained,  can  hardly  continue  to  rise  as  fast  as  during 
the  last  twelve  or  eighteen  months.  The  generally 
good  1957  harvests  and  the  —  partly  consequential  — 
larger  farm  sales  of  animal  products  (described  in 
section  3  below)  have  permitted  very  large  increases 
in  the  output  of  the  food-processing  industries  which 
have  probably  had  their  main  impact  on  the  over-all 
rate  of  growth  of  industrial  output  in  the  first  half 
of  this  year.  Mild  weather  in  the  earlier  months  of 
1958  helped  to  ease  the  strain  on  fuel  and  energy 
supplies  and  minimized  transport  delays. 

Nevertheless,  the  improvement  in  fuel  and  energy 
production  in  a  number  of  countries  has  been  con¬ 


siderable.  In  Poland,  hard  coal  output  exceeded  the 
planned  level  by  nearly  a  million  tons  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  with  output  per  man-shift  reaching 
1175  kg,  as  compared  with  1127  kg  in  the  first  half 
of  1957  and  a  target  of  1 140  kg  set  in  the  plan,  and  the 
structure  of  the  labour  force  has  continued  steadily 
to  improve.  In  Czechoslovakia,  new  efforts  are  being 
made  to  consolidate  the  gains  so  far  achieved  this 
year  by  offering  special  premia  to  temporary  workers 
who  are  willing  to  extend  their  service  so  as  to  fill 
the  places  of  regular  miners  who  are  taking  summer 
holidays.  A  fall  in  brown  coal  output  in  eastern  Ger¬ 
many  below  the  corresponding  1957  level  contrasts 
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with  the  improvements  elsewhere,  but  total  supplies 
were  maintained  by  large  imports  and  by  drawing 
on  stocks.  As  a  result,  stocks  of  brown  coal  at  the 
end  of  May  1958  were  the  equivalent  of  only  24  days’ 
consumption,  as  against  40  days’  supplies  in  hand 
at  the  end  of  June  1957.® 

Electric  power  supplies  have  increased  everywhere 
at  least  as  planned,  and  in  some  cases  faster  than  had 
been  planned  for  the  year  as  a  whole.  In  Poland,  they 
increased  rapidly  enough  to  eliminate  the  need  for 
restrictions  on  industrial  use  and  to  make  cuts  in 
power  supplies  unnecessary  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years;  but  installation  of  new  capacity  still  lagged 
behind  the  plan,  and  the  long-intended  retirement  of 
some  uneconomic  plants  had  again  to  be  postponed. 

Another  common  feature  of  eastern  European 
experience  (though  with  Hungary  as  an  exception) 
has  already  been  mentioned  —  the  rapid  growth,  at 
rates  above  the  average  for  all  industry,  of  the  output 
of  the  food  industries.  This  was  a  factor  of  particular 
importance  in  the  rapid  over-all  growth  of  industrial 
production  in  Bulgaria  where  exports  —  particularly 
to  the  Soviet  Union  —  appear  to  be  absorbing  a 
considerable  share  of  the  increased  output  of  these 
branches.  In  Czechoslovakia,  eastern  Germany  and 
Poland,  the  rate  of  growth  of  output  in  the  light  and 
food  industries  combined  has  been  higher  than  that 
in  other  sectors ;  and  in  eastern  Germany,  large  export 
orders  placed  early  in  the  year  —  as  well  as  the  greatly 
increased  imports  of  fuels,  raw  materials  and  semi¬ 
manufactures  already  mentioned  —  have  been  one 
factor  in  the  speeding  up  of  production  in  the  process¬ 
ing  sectors  generally. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  half-yearly  output  plans 
were  over-fulfilled  in  all  sovnarkhozy,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  island  of  Sakhalin;  and  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  engineering,  chemicals  and  build¬ 
ing  materials  were  the  most  rapidly  expanding  branches 
of  industry  during  April-June,  as  in  the  first  quarter. 
Within  the  engineering  sector,  production  of  most 
types  of  agricultural  machinery  rose  considerably 
during  the  six  months  and,  despite  the  reorganization 
of  the  machine  and  tractor  stations,*  distribution  to 
users  has  kept  remarkably  close  pace  with  output. 

Within  the  consumer-goods  sector,  the  throughput 
of  the  state  meat-processing  industry  was  1 1  per  cent 
greater  than  in  the  first  half  of  1957,  thanks  to  the 
successful  state  procurement  of  livestock,  while  a 
3  per  cent  rise  in  factory  production  of  dairy  produce 
reflected  the  lesser  success  of  the  milk  procurement 
plan.  Wine  output  rose  by  18  per  cent,  whereas 
vodka  sales  were  reduced  by  the  January  price 
increases. 


*  Die  Materialwirtschaft,  No.  15,  1958. 

*  See  the  last  issue  of  the  Economic  Bulletin,  pp.  35  and  36 
and  section  3  below. 


The  Soviet  consumer  is  also  benefiting  this  year 
from  very  large  increments  in  production  of  consu¬ 
mers’  goods  by  the  engineering  industries  —  a  quarter 
of  a  million  washing  machines  in  the  first  half  of 
this  year  as  against  337,000  in  the  whole  of  1957, 
1.3  million  sewing  machines  (as  many  as  in  the  whole 
year  1955),  half  a  million  television  sets  (representing 
a  37  per  cent  rise  over  the  same  months  of  last  year), 
and  2  million  sound-radio  receivers  or  12  per  cent  more 
than  in  the  first  half  of  1957.  By  contrast,  production 
of  passenger  cars,  though  12  per  cent  above  the  rate  of 
the  first  half  of  last  year,  still  reached  only  61,000. 
Furniture  —  the  subject  of  a  special  production  drive 
initiated  earlier  this  year  ®  —  showed  a  rise  of  20  per 
cent  over  production  in  the  first  half  of  1957,  but 
there  have  been  many  complaints  from  sovnarkhozy 
of  the  failure  of  others  to  supply  them  with  needed 
materials.® 

Employment  and  Productivity 

Everywhere  in  eastern  Europe  the  possibilities  of 
fuller  utilization  of  capacity,  provided  for  by  the 
improved  flow  of  materials,  fuels  and  power  to 
industry,  are  reflected  in  high  rates  of  growth  of  gross 
output  per  worker  in  the  first  half  of  1958;  and  a 
similar  improvement  in  productivity  has  occurred 
in  the  Soviet  Union  despite  a  reduction  in  the  normal 
working  day  in  ferrous  metallurgy  and  in  the  coal 
mines  of  the  Ukraine.’  In  the  latter  country,  major 
emphasis  is  now  being  placed  on  the  improvement  of 
labour  productivity  and  capacity  utilization,  both 
in  ad  hoc  conferences  of  workers  convened  to  discuss 
such  questions  ®  and  in  the  terms  of  reference  of  the 
new  “standing  production  conferences”  to  be  orga¬ 
nized  in  all  factories,  building  sites  and  workshops 
employing  100  or  more  workers. 

The  promulgation  in  July  of  regulations  governing 
the  establishment  of  these  conferences  and  the  almost 
simultaneous  publication  of  new  regulations  for 
factory  trade  union  committees  carry  one  stage 
further  the  closer  association  of  workers  with  enter¬ 
prise  managements,  which  was  foreshadowed  by  the 
Party  Central  Committee  last  December.  Enterprise 
managements  will  be  required  to  make  periodic 
reports  on  the  operation  of  the  factory  to  the  standing 
conferences,  which  will  participate  in  the  formulation 
of  plans  and  in  discussion  of  questions  of  organization, 
wages  and  norms.  The  trade  union  committees  have 
had  their  old  rights  confirmed  and  have  been  given 


‘  See  the  last  issue  of  the  Economic  Bulletin,  p.  29. 

•See  Pravda,  11  July  1958. 

’  Other  branches  of  heavy  industry  are  to  adopt  a  seven-hour 
working  day  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

•  Three  such  major  conferences  this  year  have  already  been 
reported  or  announced  for  the  future  {Pravda,  26  June  and 
9  July  1958). 


new  ones,  so  that  they  now  have  rights  to  consultation 
or  participation  in  a  wide  range  of  decisions  covering, 
inter  alia,  most  aspects  of  the  enterprise  plan,  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  manager,  overtime  working,  job  classifica¬ 
tion,  all  wage  and  premia  issues,  distribution  of 
the  enterprise  fund  and  allocation  of  dwellings  to 
workers.  However,  the  exact  division  of  the  real 
power  of  decision  between  the  various  bodies  involved 
in  these  questions  —  central  and  local  authority, 
enterprise  management,  trade  union  committee  and 
production  conference  —  is  unlikely  to  become  entirely 
clear  immediately. 

In  Poland,  the  rise  in  labour  productivity  in  industry 
may  owe  something  to  the  efforts  made  to  squeeze  out 
redundant  workers.  As  reported  in  the  previous  issue 
of  the  Economic  Bulletin  (p.  29),  it  had  been  expected 
that  about  200,000  people,  including  60,000  pensioners, 
would  have  been  “  released  ”  from  the  socialized 
sector  of  employment  (industrial  and  other)  by 
1  August  1958,  and  that  total  employment  in  this 
sector  would  show  a  net  reduction  of  120,000.  By 
the  end  of  May,  according  to  a  Ministry  of  Labour 
announcement,  150,000  employees  (30,000  of  them 
pensioners)  in  state  establishments  and  co-operatives 
had  in  fact  been  dismissed  or  given  notice  as  a  result 
of  the  campaign  to  reduce  over-staffing;  but  there 
have  been  numerous  complaints  of  dismissals  being 
followed  almost  immediately  by  new  recruitment, 
with  no  diminution  in  the  number  of  unnecessary 
posts,  and  of  arbitrary  concentration  of  dismissals 
on  particular  classes  of  employees  (e.g.,  married 
women).® 

While  the  net  effect  of  the  campaign  to  improve 
labour  efficiency  cannot  yet  be  assessed,  it  is  clear 
that  the  major  reductions  in  employment  have  occurred 
outside  industry.  Average  employment  in  the  first 
half  of  this  year  as  compared  with  the  same  months 
of  1957  showed  increases  of  3  per  cent  in  industry, 
6  per  cent  in  transport  and  communications,  and  4 
per  cent  in  social  services.  In  contrast,  the  numbers 
employed  in  the  administrative  sector  fell  by  12  per 
cent,  and  there  were  small  reductions  in  trade  and 
in  building.  The  3  per  cent  fall  in  the  building  labour 
force  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  an  achievement; 
the  use  of  labour  on  building  sites  is  said  to  have 
become  more  efficient,  but  the  building  and  construc¬ 
tion  industry  as  a  whole  suffers  from  acute  labour 
shortage.  This  seems  to  be  due  in  part  to  the  return 
of  former  peasant-workers  to  full-time  work  in  agri¬ 
culture,  and  partly  to  the  great  increase  in  small- 
scale  building  on  the  farms  and  elsewhere,  which 
attracts  workers  away  from  employment  in  the  large 
construction  enterprises.  These  enterprises  are  now 
estimated  to  be  short  of  about  13,000  workers,  with 


*  See,  for  example,  Trybuna  Ludu,  20  May  1958. 


particularly  acute  shortages  in  Warsaw,  in  Silesia  and 
on  the  Baltic  coast. 

Investment 

Shortage  of  building  labour  and  failure  to  raise 
output  of  building  materials  to  the  levels  planned 
(see  Table  2)  have  hampered  the  carrying  out  of 
investment  programmes  this  year  in  a  number  of 
countries.  Total  investment  —  and  even  more  building 
activity  —  have  been  lagging  behind  the  planned  rate 
of  growth  in  eastern  Germany.  Housing  completions 
in  the  first  half  of  1958  were  well  above  the  correspond¬ 
ing  1957  level,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  the  extremely 
high  total  for  that  year  will  be  equalled: 


1953-1956 

Annual 

average 


Year 


_ _  1958 

First 

half 


Thousands  of  dwellings  completed  33.2  61.1  14.4  20.2 


In  Poland,  also,  housing  has  fallen  further  behind 
the  plan  than  most  other  sectors  (see  Table  3),  and 
total  investment  activity  has  been  reported  as  no 
greater  than  in  the  same  months  of  last  year,  though 
investment  not  covered  by  the  central  plan  is  rising 
faster  than  had  been  expected.  Within  the  industrial 
sector,  attempts  have  been  made  to  give  priority  to 
works  due  for  completion  this  year,  but  at  the  cost 
of  slower  progress  than  had  been  hoped  for  elsewhere; 
and  the  lag  in  investment  in  food  processing  has 
particularly  unfortunate  consequences  in  view  of  the 
great  increase  in  supplies  from  agriculture.  However, 
as  has  already  been  indicated,  it  is  probable  that  some 
investment  in  forms  which  may  not  be  fully  covered 
by  the  statistics  —  such  as  rural  building  —  is  well 
above  last  year’s  levels. 

Price  changes  in  Czechoslovakia  preclude  com¬ 
parison  of  investment  in  money  terms  in  1958  with 
that  of  1957;  but  it  appears  from  the  Czechoslovak 
plan  fulfilment  report  that  gross  fixed  investment  in 
the  state  sector  (presumably  in  constant  prices)  was 
91/2  per  cent  greater  in  the  first  half  of  1958  than  one 
year  earlier,  and  that  building  and  construction  rose 
by  some  5'/^  per  cent.  As  can  be  seen  from  Table  3, 
the  proportion  of  the  annual  plans  carried  out  in  the 
first  six  months  was  not  greatly  different  in  1958  from 
the  achievements  of  1957,  despite  complaints  of  delays 
in  building  and  construction  work  due  to  labour 
shortage.  Such  delays  have  proved  particularly 
hampering  in  the  three  main  industrial  areas  of 
Czechoslovakia  —  Ostrava,  Karlovy  Vary  and  Ostl- 
nad-Labem  —  where  only  some  40  per  cent  of  the 
investment  planned  for  the  year  was  carried  out  during 
the  first  six  months;  and,  in  an  attempt  to  attract 
more  labour,  10  per  cent  increases  in  builders’  wages 
in  these  districts  were  decreed  in  June,  while  10  per 
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Table  2 


Production  of  building  materials  in  certain  eastern  European  countries  and  the  Soviet  Union 


Unit 

1958 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

First  half 

First  half 

First  half 

Quantities 

Percentage  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  annual  plan 

Percentage  annual 
rate  of  growth 

Czechoslovakia 

Cement . 

Million  tons 

1.91  “ 

48.0 

46.8 

25 

4 

Lime . 

0.88  b 

48.3 

46.8 

4 

2 

Tiles  baked . 

Million  m* 

41.0 

42.7 

7 

6 

Bricks  baked . 

Billion 

37.5 

37.4 

18 

8 

Pre-fabricated  parts . 

Thousand  m* 

29.9 

45.5 

61 

33 

Eastern  Germany 

Cement  .  .  ' . 

Million  tons 

1.73  « 

46.1 

8 

3 

Lime . 

1.35 

4 

Tiles . 

Million 

47.1 

16 

3 

Bricks . 

Billion 

36.4 

24 

-1 

Pre-fabricated  parts . 

Million  tons 

1.39* 

61 

16 

Hungary 

Cement . 

Million  tons 

51.2 

46.2 

-18 

36 

Lime . 

4 

0 

Tiles . 

Million 

63 

29 

Bricks . 

Billion  c 

17 

-6 

Ferro-concrete  roof-beams . 

Thousand  metres 

1495 

31 

34 

Window-glass . 

Thousand  m* 

1606 

56 

-30 

Poland 

Cement . 

Million  tons 

2.38 

47.6 

46.6 

14 

Lime . 

0.80 

48.8 

47.5 

23 

6 

Bricks . 

Billion 

1.01 

33.6 

31.8 

-V2 

Window  glass . 

Thousand  m* 

8851 

45.0 

46.1 

-3 

0 

Soviet  Union 

Cement . 

Million  tons 

15.9 

47.9 

47.2 

18 

16 

Slate  . 

Million 

1160 

49.0 

48.1 

21 

11 

Bricks . 

Billion 

12.0 

15 

17 

Window  glass . 

Million  m* 

66.3  “ 

46.4 

51.0 

7 

14 

Sources :  Plans,  plan  fulfilment  reports,  statistical  yearbooks,  quarterly  o  The  plan  was  fulfilled, 
and  monthly  statistical  bulletins.  b  The  plan  was  not  fulfilled. 

Note.  —  For  comparison  see  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  9,  No.  2,  c  Expressed  in  small  bricks. 
Table  13,  pp.  21-22. 


cent  of  newly  constructed  dwellings  in  these  localities 
are  to  be  reserved  for  them.^® 

In  Bulgaria,  too,  there  was  a  considerable  shortfall 
on  the  half-year’s  investment  plan,  but  this  seems  to 
have  been  due  mainly  to  the  problems  of  planning  and 
organization  involved  in  a  very  sudden  reversal  of 
the  earlier  policy  of  cutting  back  investment  activity. 
Production  and  imports  of  machinery  and  equipment 
and  output  of  building  materials  rose  in  the  first 
half  year  by  more  than  the  volume  of  investment, 
and  in  such  circumstances  the  initial  lag  may  well  be 
overtaken  in  later  months.  In  Rumania,  the  1958 
plan  provided  for  a  lower  level  of  investment  than  in 


“  Stavebnik,  17  June  1958.  This  practice  —  applicable,  how¬ 
ever,  to  all  dwelling  construction  under  contract  —  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Soviet  Union  two  years  ago. 


1957,  and  the  cut-back  seems  to  be  proceeding  faster 
than  planned. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  figures  in  Table  3,  the 
emphasis  on  chemicals  development  decreed  by  the 
Soviet  Government  in  May  has  already  been  reflected 
in  heavy  investment  in  that  sector  greatly  exceeding 
the  average  rate  of  expansion.  Although  this  fell 
short  of  the  rate  of  increase  forecast  in  the  1958  plan, 
it  was  not  recorded  as  a  sector  in  which  the  new- 
capacity  plan  for  the  half  year  was  under-fulfilled.^* 
Housing  construction  seems  to  have  fallen  behind 


‘‘  See  the  last  issue  of  the  Economic  Bulletin,  p.  28. 

*’The  sectors  of  under-fulfilment  were  ore  mining,  coal, 
cement  and  electric  power.  However,  the  Kuibyshev  hydro¬ 
electric  station  (the  world’s  largest,  of  2,3(X)  MW  capacity) 
nevertheless  came  into  operation  early  in  August. 


Table  3 


Fixed  capital  formation  in  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 


Values  in  billions  of  national  currencies,  and  percentages 


Bulgaria  “ 

Centrally-planned  and  co-operative  investment  (gross) 
Czechoslovakia  ‘ 

Total  fixed  investment  (gross) . 

of  which:  Building  and  construction . 

State  investment  (gross) . 

State  housing . 

Eastern  Germany  ^ 

Total  fixed  investment  (gross) . 

Building  and  construction . 

Hungary  ^ 

Total  fixed  investment  (gross) . 

Building  and  construction  s . 

Poland 

Total  fixed  investment  (gross) . 

of  which:  Industry . 

Transport  and  communications  .... 

Domestic  trade . 

Dwellings  . 


Rumania  ^ 

State  investment  (gross) . 

of  which:  Building  and  construction 

Soviet  Union  * 

State  investment  (gross) . 

of  which:  Ferrous  metallurgy  .  .  . 

Oil  and  gas . 

Engineering . 

Chemicals . 

Building  materials  .  .  .  . 
Light  and  food  industry  . 

Railways . 

Housing  (state) . 


Percentage  annual 
rate  of  growth 

Value 

Percentage 
fulfilment 
of  annual  plan 

1957 

1958 

1958 

1958 

1957 

1958 

1  First  half-year  j 

Plan 

Plan 

First  half-year 

10 

4.0 

83 

84  * 

* 

33.2 

43 

15 

d 

BB 

47 

46 

14 

BB 

25.5 

42 

43 

l‘/2 

4.0 

38 

40 

14 

11.3 

41 

42 

25 

1 

7 

5.7 

43 

-20 

-30  * 

If 

10.0/ 

48 

5 

— 

2 

3 

64.4 

38 

25.0 

43 

5.7 

46 

1.8 

50 

14.5 

32 

201/2  ' 

-41/2  ' 

-31/2 

13.2 

18  ' 

16' 

23 

-16 

12 

11 

93  * 

28 

371/2 

12.1 

22 

301/2 

17.1 

10 

27 

531/2 

7.2 

30 

23 

21 

201/2 

39 

18 

211/2 

36.8 

Sources:  Plans,  plan  fulfilment  reports,  statistical  yearbooks,  quarterly 
and  monthly  statistical  bulletins. 

Note.  —  For  comparison,  see  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1957, 
Chapter  I,  p.  20. 

“  At  1956  prices. 

Percentage  fulfilment  of  half-year  plan. 
c  At  current  prices. 


Price  changes  during  the  preceding  twelve  months  make  comparisons 
meaningless. 

«  January-May  1958  only,  compared  with  January-June  1957  (at  five-monthly 
rate). 

/  Revised  version. 

g  In  state  and  co-operative  sector  only. 

^  At  1955  prices. 
i  First  quarter  only. 
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the  plan,  although  more  than  2  million  square  metres 
of  housing  space  additional  to  that  provided  in  the 
first  half  of  1957  was  put  into  use  in  the  first  six 
months,  and,  as  elsewhere,  complaints  persist  of 
shortages  of  building  materials  and  components,  and 
inefficient  use  of  building  labour.^® 

The  Slowing  of  Recovery  in  Hungary 

Hungary  constitutes  an  exception  to  the  general 
picture  of  a  continuing  strong  expansion  of  over¬ 
all  production  in  the  countries  of  eastern  Europe ;  and 
the  1 1  per  cent  rise  in  the  output  of  state  industry  in 
the  second  quarter  of  this  year  over  the  same  months 
of  1957,  shown  in  Table  1,  represents  a  volume  of 
production  only  slightly  above  that  of  the  third 
quarter  of  last  year,  and  actually  less  than  that  of  the 
fourth  quarter.  Evidence  that  this  apparent  levelling 
off  of  industrial  output  is  not  simply  a  statistical 
phenomenon  —  reflecting,  for  example,  a  falling 
import  content  of  gross  output  in  the  last  twelve 
months  —  is  provided  by  the  new  series  of  index 
numbers  of  net  output  recently  published  by  the 
Hungarian  Central  Statistical  Office,  which  show  a 
trend  similar  to  that  of  the  traditional  gross  production 
series  (see  Table  4).^* 

The  virtual  stagnation  of  total  production  since  the 
fourth  quarter  of  last  year  does  not  seem  to  be  expli¬ 
cable  in  terms  of  fuel  scarcities  or  difficulties  in  the 
basic  industries.  Coal  production  in  the  first  half  of 
1958  reached  one-half  the  amount  planned  for  the 
year,  despite  a  deliberate  cutting  back  of  output  in 
June  (to  5  per  cent  below  the  May  rate)  in  an  attempt 
to  prevent  the  further  accumulation  of  stocks  of  low 
quality  coal.^®  Electric  power  production  also  exceeded 
the  plan  for  the  half  year,  but  was  cut  by  4  per  cent 
below  the  January-March  level  during  the  subsequent 
three  months,  while  imports  from  eastern  Germany, 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  were  reduced  in  response 
to  slackening  demand.  A  marked  recovery  of  alu¬ 
minium  production  reflects  the  plentiful  supplies  of 
electric  power. 

Output  in  the  food-processing  industries  in  the 
second  quarter  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  months  of  1957,  and  textiles,  clothing, 
rubber,  metal  consumers’  goods  and  building  materials 
are  also  sectors  exhibiting  a  particularly  noticeable 
slackening.  The  output  of  most  branches  of  heavy 


See  Pravda,  28  June  1958. 

The  net  output  index  represents  “  value  added  ”  in  each 
sector  less  amortization — i.e.,  values  of  output  as  used  for 
the  gross  output  index  less  values  of  material  inputs  and  of 
amortization. 

“  Pits  producing  good  quality  coal  were  authorized  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  at  above  the  planned  levels,  and  the  average 
calorific  content  of  coal  produced  has  therefore  risen  {Nepsza- 
bachdg,  29  June  and  17  July  1958). 


Table  4 

Output  and  employment  in  state  industry  in  Hungary 


Index  numbers  of  gross  and  net  output :  <*  1955  =  100 


1957 

1958 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

I 

II 

Total  output  at  daily  rate 

Gross . 

84 

101 

107 

118 

109 

112 

Net . 

83 

104 

109 

117 

111 

115 

Total  output  at  monthly 

rate 

Gross . 

83 

99 

108 

118 

108 

109 

Net . 

82 

101 

112 

117 

no 

112 

of  which ; 

1 

Mining:  Gross  .  .  . 

70 

89 

91 

95 

97 

102 

Net  ...  . 

76 

93 

100 

102 

106 

105 

Electric  power:  Gross  . 

81 

97 

106 

118 

118 

118 

Net .  . 

81 

97 

107 

116 

118 

113 

Heavy  industry:  b 

Gross 

81 

105 

112 

116 

114 

118 

Net .  . 

80 

106 

116 

118 

114 

120 

Light  industry:  Gross  . 

82 

102 

III 

117 

113 

no 

Net .  . 

84 

103 

no 

113 

112 

no 

Food  and  beverages: 

Gross  . 

90 

85 

101 

127 

94 

93 

Net.  . 

88 

84 

114 

139 

88 

85 

Total  employment 

(thousands) 

907 

924 

959 

977 

966 

967 

of  which  :  Workers  .  . 

702 

721 

751 

765 

751 

751 

Output  per  worker  at 

daily  rate: 

Gross . 

86 

101 

102 

no 

105 

107 

Net . 

84 

104 

106 

110 

107 

111 

Source:  Slalisziikai  havi  Kozleminyek,  No.  6,  1958. 
o  See  footnote  14  in  text. 
t>  Excluding  mining. 


industry  has,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  to  expand. 
Efforts  —  already  showing  some  success  —  to  reduce 
consumption  of  materials  per  unit  of  final  output 
have  slowed  down  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  metal¬ 
using  sectors.  In  the  chemicals  sector,  the  most 
important  export  branch — pharmaceuticals  —  showed 
a  particularly  rapid  expansion. 

This  pattern  of  development  may  to  some  extent 
reflect  official  determination  to  concentrate  on 
expansion  of  those  sectors  which  can  contribute  to 
redressing  the  balance  of  payments  or  laying  the 
basis  for  a  later  more  general  progress  while  restrain¬ 
ing,  for  the  time  being,  other  sectors  of  production. 
But  it  is  possible  that  low  labour  productivity,  not 
unconnected  with  the  wage  stabilization  mentioned 
in  section  2  below,  may  also  be  a  factor  of  some 
importance.  Employment  in  state  industry  has 

In  fact,  exports  have  surpassed  expectations  by  400  million 
forints  in  the  first  half  of  1958,  permitting  both  an  increase 
in  imports  of  300  million  forints  (about  9  per  cent)  over  the 
planned  level,  and  a  lower  trade  deficit  than  had  been  expected. 


urtiVtRoWY  Ut 
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reached  the  average  level  provided  for  in  the  1958 
plan  (ca.  750,000)  and  gross  output  per  worker 
employed  has  regained  the  January/September  1956 
level.  Demand  for  labour  has  slackened,  and  even  in 
coal  mining  2,500  workers  (2|4  per  cent  of  the  labour 
force)  were  reported  to  be  redundant  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  while  mines  with  low-quality 
output  had  to  refuse  new  entrants. 

Investment  activity  in  the  first  five  months  of  1958 
made  only  slow  progress,  with  less  than  one-quarter 
of  the  new  investment  plan  for  the  year,  and  less 
than  one-third  of  planned  replacements,  completed 


in  this  period.  Both  housing  construction  and  invest¬ 
ment  in  agriculture  showed  better  results,  though 
construction  activity  other  than  housing  was  particu¬ 
larly  small.  However,  the  delays  in  the  total  invest¬ 
ment  programme  stem  partly  from  the  application 
of  the  rules  introduced  early  this  year  according 
to  which  any  new  investment  project  must  be  fully 
elaborated,  with  an  estimate  of  expected  returns,  and 
approved  by  the  Central  Planning  Board  before  work 
on  it  can  be  started.^^ 


See  Nepszabadsdg,  12  February  1958. 


2.  Personal  Incomes  and  Consumption  in  Eastern  Europe 


The  virtual  stabilization  of  aggregate  personal 
money  income  outside  agriculture  that  was  foreshad¬ 
owed  in  the  1958  plans  of  Hungary  and  Poland  has 
been  effected  during  the  first  half  of  this  year,  and  a 
similar  development  is  apparent  in  Czechoslovakia 
(see  Table  5).  In  both  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary 
the  total  wage  bill  outside  agriculture  was  less  in  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  than  in  the  second  half 
of  1957;  and  in  Czechoslovakia  per  capita  money 
incomes  of  all  employees  are  reported  to  have  been 
only  1  per  cent  above  the  level  of  the  first  half  of  1957. 
An  unchanged  cost-of-living  index  implies  a  virtual 
stability  of  average  real  incomes  also  in  that  country. 
In  Poland  aggregate  money  incomes  outside  agriculture 
rose  very  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  second  half 
of  last  year,  thanks  to  the  profits  distributed  from  enter¬ 
prise  funds,  and  farm  incomes  from  state  purchases 
were  23  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  first  half  of  1957. 

Better  supplies  —  including  supplies  of  building 
materials  and  machinery  to  farmers — continue  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  stabilization  of  the  consumer- 
goods  market,  which  was  one  of  the  major  objectives  of 
Polish  policy  this  year.  Scattered  shortages  have  been 
reported  —  of  grain  and  flour  for  millers  and  bakers 
in  a  few  areas  and  of  manufactured  goods  also  —  but 
these  seem  to  have  been  a  consequence  rather  of 
inefficient  distribution  than  of  any  general  pressure 
on  supplies,  and  retail  sales  of  most  foods  show 
substantial  increases  in  volume.  However,  the 
reactions  of  industrial  enterprises,  given  greater 
freedom  to  choose  what  goods  to  produce  and  obliged 
to  consider  profitability  more  than  in  the  past  but 
confronted  with  rigidly  fixed  prices,  have  also  resulted 
in  some  shortages  of  products  —  generally  of  poorer 
qualities  —  on  which  profit  margins  are  low.  The 
general  level  of  retail  prices  is  above  that  of  a  year  ago 
and,  in  recent  months,  the  stability  of  official  prices 
has  not  prevented  upward  pressure  on  living  costs 


“  See  the  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1957,  Chapter  I, 
section  4  and  the  last  issue  of  this  Bulletin,  pp.  31  and  32. 


Stemming  both  from  unofficial  price  increases  and 
from  the  quality  changes  just  mentioned.^®  The  net 
result  of  these  developments  appears  to  be  a  level  of 
over-all  real  consumption  somewhat  above  that  of 
the  first  half  of  1957,  and  with  the  agricultural  popula¬ 
tion  benefiting  more  than  those  outside  agriculture, 
among  whom  some  must  actually  have  suffered  a  net 
loss. 

With  the  beginning  of  a  change-over  to  something 
approaching  a  buyers’  market  in  Poland,  stocks  have 
been  built  up  at  all  stages  of  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  during  the  first  half  of  1958.  However,  some  part 
of  the  stockbuilding  of  finished  goods  clearly  reflects 
temporary  surpluses  due  to  weaknesses  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  system,  and  delays  on  the  part  of  producing 
enterprises  in  adjusting  output  to  a  changing  pattern 
of  final  demand,  rather  than  any  general  excess  flow 
of  consumers’  goods  to  the  market. 

Recent  developments  in  Hungary  suggest  that 
stabilization  of  the  consumption-goods  market  is 
proving  more  difficult,  in  spite  of  a  more  rigid  control 
of  personal  incomes,  than  in  Poland.  Average  wages 
per  worker  in  industry  in  Hungary  have  been  stable 
since  early  1957,  apart  from  the  distribution  of  enter¬ 
prise  profits  in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  which 
amounted  to  the  equivalent  of  one  and  a  half  weeks’ 
normal  wage  bill.  Many  enterprises  are  applying  a 
wage  system  which  involves  paying  the  full  hourly 
wage  only  if  a  certain  “  efficiency  standard  ”  is  reached, 
but  paying  no  more  than  the  normal  rate  if  that 
standard  is  exceeded,  and  there  has  been  some  criticism 
of  the  extreme  rigidity  with  which  the  control  of 
average  wages  is  being  applied.^®  The  officially 
declared  intention  is  to  maintain  farm  prices  at  last 
season’s  levels  during  the  coming  state  purchasing 


*•  The  Voievodship  Price  Control  Commission  in  Katowice 
changed  the  prices  of  12,000  articles  as  a  result  of  an  investiga¬ 
tion  into  concealed  price  increases.  It  appeared  that  in  many 
cases  producers  had  raised  prices  by  more  than  100  per  cent 
{Trybuna  Ludu,  1  July  1958). 

“  See  Nipszabadsdg,  25  July  1958. 
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Table  5 

Money  incomes  and  retail  sales ''  in  some  eastern  European  countries 

Billions  of  national  currencies  at  current  prices 


1957 

1958 

Index  (same  period  of 
previous  year  =  100) 

First  half  Second  half 

First  half 

1957 

year 

1958 

First  half 

Albania 

Retail  sales  in  state  and  co-operative  sector . 

6.91 

9.06 

122 

131 

Bulgaria 

Retail  sales  in  state  and  co-operative  sector . 

15.5 

109 

113 

Czechoslovakia 

Wage  bill  in  the  socialist  sector  of  the  national  economy  *  .... 

33.22 

34.82 

33.8 

Retail  sales  in  state  and  co-operative  sector . 

42.2 

46.8 

42.2 

Percentage  ratio . 

127 

134 

125 

■I 

Eastern  Germany 

Retail  sales  in  stale,  co-operative  and  private  sector . 

15.9 

18.9 

16.9 

107 

106 

Hungary 

Centrally  financed  money  incomes: 

Wages  and  other  personal  incomes . 

21.11 

24.24 

23.86 

114 

113 

Purchases  from  and  advances  to  farmers . 

4.71 

7.34 

4.90 

127 

104 

Total . 

25.82 

31.58 

28.76 

116 

111 

Retail  sales  in  state,  co-operative  and  private  sector . 

23.68 

29.12 

25.86 

110 

109 

Percentage  ratio . 

92 

92 

90 

Poland 

Total  wage  bill  . 

57.6 

61.3 

61.1 

118 

106  ^ 

State  purchases  from  farmers . 

15.6 

26.8 

19.2 

130 

123 

Total . 

73.2 

88.1 

80.3 

121 

no 

Retail  sales  in  state,  co-operative  and  private  sector . 

82.7 

;o5.o 

91.0 

124 

110 

Percentage  ratio . 

113 

119 

113 

Soviet  Union 

Retail  sales  in  state  and  co-operative  sector  (excluding  commission 

sales) . 

292.0 

324.5 

314.5 

114 

108 

Sources :  Plan  fulfilment  reports,  statistical  yearbooks,  quarterly  and 
monthly  statistical  bulletins. 

Note.  —  For  comparison  with  earlier  periods,  see  Economic  Survey  of 
Europe  in  1957,  Chapter  I,  Table  16,  p.  24. 
o  Including  catering  establishments. 


Wages  of  all  employees  (excluding  apprentices  and  members  of  co-operative 
farms),  excluding  payments  for  long  service  and  fees  for  professional 
services. 

Includes  wage  payments  outside  the  socialized  sector,  but  excludes  premia 
paid  from  enterprise  funds. 

Including  premia  paid  from  enterprise  funds,  the  total  wage  bill  increased 
by  8  per  cent  over  that  of  the  first  half  of  19S7. 


season  which,  given  current  harvest  prospects,  implies 
a  reduction  in  farmers’  incomes  from  this  source. 

Retail  trade  turnover  at  constant  prices  in  the  first 
half  of  1958  was  4  per  cent  above  the  corresponding 
1957  level  in  Hungary,  with  sales  to  farmers  actually 
lower  than  in  the  first  half  of  1957.  Despite  the  slow 
growth  of  real  incomes,  shortages  of  a  considerable 
range  of  goods,  including  farm  equipment  and  con¬ 
sumers’  durable  goods,  have  been  reported;  and  the 
stock  accumulation  which  was  a  feature  of  wholesale 
and  retail  trade  developments  last  year  ceased  in 
March  1958.  Pressures  on  food  supplies  and  prices 


in  the  towns  have  also  been  reported  in  recent  months, 
and  the  average  level  of  food  prices  in  the  Budapest 
free  market  was  some  18-20  per  cent  higher  in  April 
and  May,  and  29  per  cent  higher  in  June,  than  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  last  year.^^ 

The  End  of  Rationing  in  Eastern  Germany 

Nineteen  years  of  food  rationing  came  to  an  end  in 
eastern  Germany  on  28  May  1958,  necessitating  a  very 
considerable  adjustment  of  the  previous  income  and 


Statisztikai  havi  Kozlemenyek,  No.  6,  1958. 
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Table  6 

Prices  and  supplies  of  food  formerly  rationed  in  eastern  Germany 


Commodity 

Rationed  price 
(Pfennig) 

Percentage  share 
of  rationed  goods 
in  1957  supplies 

Free  price 
(Pfennig) 

Former  weighted 
average  price 
(Pfennig) 

New  unified 
price 
(Pfennig) 

Sugar  (per  kg) . 

108  “ 

94 

280 

118 

180 

Meat  *  (per  kg) . 

360* 

65 

1  196 

653 

788 

Butter  (per  kg) . 

420 

77 

2  000 

783 

1  000 

Margarine  (per  kg)  ... 

220 

31 

400 

344 

270 

Milk  (per  litre) . 

28  <» 

68 

112 

55 

68  c 

Eggs  (per  egg) . 

15 

16 

45 

40 

45 

Sources:  Slalislisches  Jahrbuch,  1957,  pp.  212-213  and  488  and  Neues 
Deutschland,  29  May  1958. 

Note.  —  These  calculations  give  only  an  approximate  indication  of  the 
price  changes,  since  it  has  been  possible  to  compare  only  prices  for  one 
quality  of  each  product  (except  for  meat). 


o  Outside  east  Berlin. 

^  Average  price  of  meat  and  meat  products, 
c  The  new  milk  price  was  first  fixed  at  80. 


price  structures.  The  rationing  system  —  covering 
sugar,  meat,  fats,  milk,  dairy  products  and  eggs  — 
had  not  for  some  time  been  used  to  share  equitably 
an  essential  minimum  of  supplies  of  these  goods,  but 
rather  to  provide  to  each  consumer  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  his  needs  at  a  low  price,  thus  achieving  some 
of  the  objectives  elsewhere  assured  through  minimum 
wage  legislation,  family  allowances  and  other  social 
benefits.^^  Prices  for  the  quantities  of  these  goods 
available  beyond  the  ration  have  been  gradually 
reduced  in  accordance  with  the  over-all  changes  in 
demand  and  supplies  without  really  affecting  the 
living  standards  of  the  poorest  families  and,  even  up 
to  this  year,  the  high  free-market  prices  —  still  some 
two  to  five  times  the  ration  prices  —  served  to  check 
any  tendency  to  smuggle  these  basic  foods  into  western 
Germany. 

With  the  abolition  of  rationing,  a  single  price  has 
been  fixed  for  each  conunodity  affected,  which  results 
in  a  price  level  significantly  higher  than  the  previous 
weighted  average  of  prices  of  rationed  and  free  supplies 
(see  Table  6).  The  opportunity  has  also  been  taken 
to  correct  some  price  relations  (e.g.,  by  widening  the 
former  abnormally  small  gap  between  butter  prices 
and  those  of  other  fats),  while  prices  of  sugar  products, 
confectionery,  restaurant  meals  and  a  few  less  impor¬ 
tant  foodstuffs  have  been  reduced  now  that  processing 
enterprises  and  restaurants  no  longer  pay  the  old 
“  free  ”  prices  for  their  materials.  Price  cuts  for  some 
industrial  goods  (various  articles  of  bed  linen, 
stockings,  children’s  knitwear,  watches,  sewing 
machines,  cameras,  perambulators,  hardware  and 
cutlery)  have  also  been  announced  and  alcohol  prices 
have  been  increased.  Official  price  schedules  for  a 


•*  Potatoes  for  winter  storage  and  household  fuel  continue 
to  be  rationed,  as  before,  on  a  basis  that  leaves  virtually  no 
suppUes  for  the  free  market. 


number  of  services  —  mostly  provided  by  the  private 
sector  —  have  also  been  reduced,  accentuating  the 
contrast  between  already  very  cheap  services  and 
expensive  consumers’  goods.  For  example,  a  kilo¬ 
gramme  of  butter  costs  more  than  a  permanent  wave. 

To  compensate  for  the  price  increases  just  men¬ 
tioned,  various  increases  in  wages  and  other  incomes 
have  been  decreed.  According  to  official  computations, 
the  value  of  the  normal  ration  for  working  adults 
(i.e.,  the  difference  between  their  average  expenditure 
on  both  the  ration  and  “  free  ”  supplies  of  these  com¬ 
modities  at  the  old  and  at  the  new  prices)  was  DM  14 
per  month,  for  housewives  and  other  non-working 
adults  it  was  DM  8.25  and  for  children  it  ranged 
from  DM  17.76  up  to  five  years  of  age  to  DM  9.21 
at  fifteen  years.  Following  the  abolition  of  rationing, 
all  wage-earners  with  monthly  incomes  of  less  than 
DM  800  receive  a  tax-free  supplement  ranging  from 
DM  14  for  those  earning  less  than  DM  410  to  DM  5 
for  those  in  the  DM  650-800  category;  their  wives 
receive  DM  5  if  they  have  no  income  of  their  own,  and 
apprentices  DM  15.  Allowances  of  DM20  a  month 
for  each  child  up  to  the  age  of  15  are  given  to  wage- 
earners,  members  of  farm  and  other  co-operatives, 
pensioners  and  students;  and  allowances  of  DM  15 
are  given  for  the  children  of  all  others  (except  in¬ 
dividual  peasants)  whose  gross  annual  incomes  are 
less  than  DM  10,000.  Pensioners  themselves  receive 
DM  9  monthly.  At  the  same  time,  wages  below 
DM  410  a  month  have  been  increased  by  amounts 
ranging  from  whatever  is  necessary  to  raise  a  wage  to 
the  minimum  of  DM  220  (formerly  earnings  below 
DM  190  were  exceptional  though  there  was  no  legal 
minimum  wage)  to  DM  1  only  for  incomes  between 
DM  400  and  DM  410.  However,  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  how  much  will  be  added  to  the  actual  earnings 
of  industrial  workers  paid  at  piece  rates,  since  norms 
have  been  generally  increased. 
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These  changes  are  stated  to  have  resulted  in  a  net 
increase  in  the  total  purchasing  power  of  individuals 
of  DM2.8  billion  a  year  (or  some  7*/^  per  cent  of 
aggregate  personal  incomes)  made  up  as  follows:  “ 

Million  DM 


Compensation  for  rations . 960 

Wage  increases  for  lower  incomes  ....  500 

Other  wage  increases . 120 

Family  allowances . 654 

Birth  grants .  90 

Wage  supplements  for  non>working  wives  84 

Stipends .  13 

Various . 113 

Price  reductions  for  industrial  products  .  .  266 

Approximate  total  .  .  2,800 


Clearly,  the  benefits  of  the  changes  have  been  rather 
unevenly  spread,  with  —  for  example  —  pensioners 
and  non-working  wives  generally  less  adequately 
compensated  for  the  end  of  cheap  rationed  supplies 
than  wage-earners  or  children,’**  while  small  employers 
in  the  private  sector  seem  again  to  have  suffered  a  net 
loss.  Moreover,  any  shortage  of  products  the  prices 
of  which  decreased  clearly  reduces  the  estimated  gains 


“  Neues  Deutschland,  29  June  1958. 

•*  For  example,  a  welder  and  his  wife,  both  working,  with 
one  child  and  having  a  family  income  of  DM  538  before  the 
changes,  are  estimated  to  enjoy  a  net  gain  equivalent  to  10  per 
cent  of  their  former  income.  By  contrast,  the  leader  of  a  works’ 
guard  earning  DM  420  and  with  a  non-working  wife  and  two 
children  gains  only  just  over  2  per  cent.  (See  Statistische  Praxis, 
No.  7.  1958,  p.  147.) 


as  calculated  above.  There  has,  for  instance,  been  so 
great  a  scarcity  of  milk  that  a  priority  system  has 
had  to  be  established  for  people  formerly  entitled  to 
rations.  The  result  has  been  that  while  those  formerly 
entitled  to  rations  pay  higher  prices  than  before,  few 
people  have  benefited  from  the  drop  in  the  old  “  free  ” 
price  since  so  little  “  free  ”  milk  is  available;  and  this 
situation  led  to  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  milk  after 
only  a  few  weeks  of  the  system’s  operation.  Hidden 
price  increases  also  appear  to  have  been  fairly  common, 
especially  in  catering,  and  have  generally  taken  the 
form  of  refusals  by  shops  and  restaurants  to  sell  the 
cheaper  qualities  of  foodstuffs. 

Another  effect  of  the  changes  has  been  a  tendency 
for  the  dispersion  of  incomes  to  narrow  so  that, 
whereas  6I/2  per  cent  of  all  wage-earners  formerly  had 
monthly  incomes  below  DM  250  and  40  per  cent 
were  in  the  DM  350-500  range,  2  per  cent  Ciiiy  now 
remain  in  the  former  category,  but  43  per  cent  are 
in  the  latter.^® 

To  complement  the  changes  already  described, 
prices  paid  to  farmers  have  been  revised,  with  prices 
for  compulsory  deliveries  generally  rising,  while  the 
over-all  stability  of  farm  incomes  is  maintained  by 
cuts  in  prices  for  free  purchases.  The  only  exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  beef,  potatoes  and  sugar  beet,  for  which 
both  sets  of  prices  have  been  raised  in  order  to  sti¬ 
mulate  production. 


“  See  Arbeit  und  Sozialfiirsorge,  No.  16,  1958. 
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3.  Agriculture  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 


Production  in  Eastern  Europe 

Following  the  exceptionally  good  harvests  in  most 
eastern  European  countries  in  1957,  supplies  of  locally 
produced  foods  and  feeding-stuffs  have  greatly 
improved  so  far  this  year.  State  procurements  of  both 
grain  and  animal  products  have  generally  been  well 
above  last  year’s  levels  (see  Table  7)  and  considerably 
more  than  planned;  but  in  Poland  a  rather  less 
energetic  state  purchase  campaign  than  last  year’s 
resulted  in  200,000  tons  —  or  about  10  per  cent  — 
less  grain  being  delivered  to  the  State  between  July 
1957  and  June  1958  than  in  the  previous  twelve 
months,  and  this  fall  was  only  partially  offset  by  an 
additional  60,000  tons  sold  on  the  free  market.  This 
reduction  in  farm  sales  of  grain  and  the  similar 
shortfall  on  deliveries  of  potatoes  have  been  attri¬ 
buted  largely  to  the  rise  in  the  quantities  retained 
on  farms  for  animal  feed,  though  the  smaller  potato 
crop  in  1957  (35  million  tons,  as  compared  with 
38  million  in  1956)  must  have  been  a  contributory 
factor.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this,  deliveries  of  meat 
rose  by  one-third.  The  encouragement  to  production 


of  animal  products  given  by  earlier  price  increases 
has  now  been  to  some  extent  redressed  in  favour  of 
grain  and  potatoes  by  increases  announced  in  July 
of  25  per  cent  in  prices  for  obligatory  deliveries  of 
rye  and  about  100  per  cent  for  obligatory  deliveries 
of  potatoes. 

The  rise  in  sales  off  farms  of  animal  products  has 
helped  to  make  possible  the  42  per  cent  increase  in 
the  value  of  Polish  exports  of  foods  and  agricultural 
products  achieved  dming  the  first  half  of  1958  as 
compared  with  the  same  months  of  last  year,  though 
about  half  the  rise  was  contributed  by  sugar.  At  the 
same  time,  imports  in  this  category  were  reduced  by 
60  per  cent,  largely  as  a  result  of  smaller  purchases 
of  grain,  and  a  net  import  surplus  of  $65  million  was 
converted  into  an  export  surplus  of  $30  million  despite 
price  changes  which  must  have  been,  on  balance, 
unfavourable. 

In  Hungary,  also,  exports  of  cattle,  eggs  and  wine 
have  been  well  above  the  corresponding  1957  levels 


**  See  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  10,  No.  1,  p.  30. 
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Table  7 

State  procurement  of  agricultural  products  in  eastern  Europe 


Sources:  Plan  fulfilment  reports;  Rabotnichesko  Delo,  20  July  1958; 
Statlsztikai  havl  Kbzlem^nyek,  No.  6,  1957  and  No.  6,  1958;  Biulelyn  Statys- 
tyczny.  No.  7,  1957  and  Zycie  Gospodarcze,  20  July  1958. 

Note.  —  Deliveries  of  animals  for  slaughter  are  given  in  terms  of  live 
weight  throughout. 

SO  far  this  year,  and  imports  of  grain  much  lower; 
while  in  Bulgaria  a  reduction  in  the  area  under  maize 
was  matched  by  increases  in  sowings  of  tobacco 
(by  18  per  cent),  tomatoes  (by  9  per  cent)  and  berries 
in  response  to  rising  demand  in  other  eastern  European 
markets. 

The  data  assembled  in  Tables  8  and  9  suggest  that 
the  growth  in  production  and  deliveries  of  animal 
products  during  the  last  two  years  or  more  has  gene¬ 
rally  been  obtained  through  improvements  in  yields  — 
with  the  aid  of  more  plentiful  fodder  —  rather  than 
by  raising  livestock  numbers.  In  Poland,  where  the 
detailed  results  of  the  June  census  are  not  yet  avail¬ 


able,  it  is  reported  that  the  livestock  population  is 
about  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  and  elsewhere  total 
numbers  have  remained  practically  stable  or  have 
declined,  though  with  an  increase  in  the  numbers 
in  collective  ownership.  The  fall  in  pig  numbers  in 
Czechoslovakia  was  mainly  due  to  heavy  slaughtering 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  and  difficulties  have 
been  reported  in  providing  sufficient  housing  for  pigs 
in  the  newly  established  collective  farms.  In  eastern 
Germany,  fears  of  later  reductions  in  pork  prices 
seem  to  have  been  one  factor  leading  to  heavy 
slaughtering  in  the  second  quarter.  The  most  pro¬ 
nounced  fall  in  livestock  numbers  over  the  last  two 


a  July  1956  — April  1957.  a  July  1957  — June  1958. 

^  July  1957  —  April  1958.  *  Excluding  calves. 

c  July  1956  — June  1957. 
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Table  8 

Numbers  of  productive  livestock  in  eastern  Europe 


Million  head  at  beginning  of  month 


Cattle 

Of  which: 
Covis 

Pigs 

Sheep 

Bulgaria 

January  1956  .... 

1.60 

0.58 

1.41 

7.83 

1957.  .  .  . 

1.53 

0.56 

1.47 

7.60 

1958  .... 

1.44 

0.55 

1.99 

7.74 

Czechoslovakia 

July  1956.  .  .  . 

4.17 

2.10 

5.15 

1.28 

1957  .... 

4.16 

2.09 

5.33 

1.23 

1958  .... 

4.17 

2.07 

5.09 

Eastern  Germany 

June  1956 .... 

3.74 

2.12 

8.06 

2.02 

1957.  .  .  . 

3.77 

2.11 

7.86 

2.09 

1958.  .  .  . 

3.90  “ 

2.12  “ 

7.55 

Hungary 

April  1956.  .  .  . 

2.17 

0.89  * 

6.06 

1.93 

1957  .... 

1.97 

0.89  * 

5.00 

1.87 

1958.  .  .  . 

1.94 

0.89  * 

5.34 

2.05 

Poland 

June  1956 .... 

8.35 

5.60 

11.56 

4.22 

1957.  .  .  . 

8.26 

5.77 

12.33 

4.04 

Rumania 

January  1956  .... 

4.80 

1.95  c 

4.95 

11.12 

February  1958  .... 

4.47 

1.94c 

3.25 

10.37 

Sources :  Plan  fulfilment  reports;  Bulgarian  statistical  yearbook  and 
Kommunist  (Moscow),  No.  8,  1958;  Statisticki  Zprdvy,  No.  5,  1958;  Viertel- 
jahreshefie  zur  Slalislik  der  DDR,  No.  3,  1957;  Statisztikai  havi  Kdzlem^nyek, 
No.  4,  1958;  Polish  statistical  yearbooks;  Rumanian  statistical  yearbooks  and 
Buletin  Statistic  Trimestriai,  No.  1,  1958. 

o  Assuming  that  agricultural  land  has  not  changed  between  1957  and  1958. 
Only  index  num^rs  of  livestock  numbers  per  100  ha.  of  agricultural  land 
are  available. 

*  Without  cows  in  first  calf. 
e  Including  bufialo  cows. 

years  has  occurred  in  Rumania,  where,  moreover, 
the  targets  for  1960/61  as  announced  in  April  last 
are  only  very  slightly  above  the  actual  numbers 
of  1956. 

Harvest  Prospects  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union 

A  long  winter  and  delayed  sowings  have  been  the 
common  experience  in  eastern  Europe  this  year, 
followed  in  several  countries  by  floods  or  by  drought, 
so  that  a  repetition  of  the  extraordinarily  good 
harvests  of  last  year  cannot  be  expected.  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  record  grain  crop  of  1956  will  this  year  be 
exceeded. 

Yields  of  grain  in  eastern  Europe  are  in  fact 
expected  to  be  below  the  1957  levels  everywhere 
except  in  Czechoslovakia  and  eastern  Germany,  but 
preliminary  indications  suggest  a  considerable  varia¬ 


Table  9 


Indicators  of  livestock  productivity  in  eastern  Europe 


Average 
milk  yield 
per  cow 

Average  live  weight  of 
animals  for  slaughter^ 
(kilos) 

per 

month  <t 
(litres) 

Cattle 

(excl. 

calves) 

Calves 

Pigs 

Bulgaria 

1955  . 

54 

1956  . 

66 

1957  . 

77 

Czechoslovakia 

1955  . 

135 

1956  . 

143 

385 

118 

1957  . 

145 

385 

118 

Jan.-April  1957  .  .  . 

133 

Jan.-April  1958  .  .  • 

136 

Eastern  Germany 

1955  . 

200 

349 

53 

118 

1956  . 

197 

355 

53 

119 

1957  . 

209 

355 

53 

125 

Jan.-June  1957  .  .  . 

199 

Jan.-June  1958  .  .  . 

223 

Hungary 

1955  . 

142 

408 

57 

121 

1956  . 

401 

58 

121 

1957  . 

ca  155 

426 

61 

130 

Jan.-June  1957  .  .  . 

409 

61 

129 

Jan.-June  1958  .  .  . 

483 

64 

130 

Poland 

1955  . 

147 

292 

42 

no 

1956  . 

149 

303 

42 

111 

1957  . 

154 

321 

42 

115 

Jan.-April  1957  .  .  . 

323 

42 

115 

Jan.-April  1958  .  .  . 

345 

43 

117 

Sources:  Plan  fulfilment  reports;  statistical  yearbooks;  Kommunist 
(Moscow)  No.  8,  1958;  Statisticki  Zprdvy,  No.  5-6,  1958;  Statisztikai  havi 
Kozlemenyek,  No.  6,  1958;  Statisztikay  evkonyv,  1949-1955;  Statisztikai 
Szemie,  No.  1-2,  1958,  p.  32;  Biuletyn  Statystyczny  Nos.  1  and  7,  1957, 
No.  6,  1958. 

o  Including  milk  fed  to  calves.  For  eastern  Germany,  kg.  of  milk  of  3.5  per 
cent  fat  content. 

For  Hungary  only  state  procurements.  For  Poland  only  animals  for 
slaughter  under  veterinary  control  (in  1957  about  70  per  cent  of  total 
slaughterings). 


tion  from  one  country  to  another.  In  Poland,  harvest 
prospects  are  stated  to  be  good  despite  the  serious 
damage  inflicted  by  floods  both  early  in  the  year 
and  again  in  July.  Nearly  198,000  hectares  of  agri¬ 
cultural  land  have  been  affected  by  the  latest  floods, 
of  which  88,000  hectares  were  already  sown  to  crops 
now  completely  lost  to  this  year’s  harvest.  However, 
yields  of  grain  on  the  greater  part  of  the  sown  area 
are  officially  expected  to  be  nearly  as  good  as  those 
of  1957,  and  above-average  yields  of  potatoes  are 
also  predicted.  Sugar  beet  appears  to  be  the  only 
crop  of  major  importance  for  which  the  prospects 
are  no  better  than  average. 
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In  eastern  Germany,  grain  yields  were  expected  to  be 
1.5  quintals  per  hectare  higher  than  last  year’s,  or 
equal  to  the  rather  good  1955  results;  but  it  is  still 
too  early  to  predict  the  results  for  the  more  important 
potato  and  sugar-beet  crops.  Harvests  of  bread  grain, 
vegetables,  fruit  and  grapes  are  expected  to  be  at 
least  of  average  size  in  Bulgaria,  though  prospects 
for  maize  are  less  favourable;  and  in  Rumania  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  conditionswill  be  little  different 
from  those  in  Bulgaria,  though  no  official  information 
on  harvest  prospects  has  been  released. 

Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary  seem  to  have  been 
most  adversely  affected  by  the  poor  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  though  in  the  former  country  the  grain  harvest 
was  expected  to  be  somewhat  better  than  that  of  1957. 
In  Hungary,  however,  preliminary  estimates  suggest 
that  the  1958  grain  crop  is  unlikely  much  to  exceed 
5  million  tons,  which  implies  a  fall  of  one-quarter 
from  last  year’s  level  to  rather  less  than  the  average 
of  the  preceding  seven  years;  and  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops  have  also  suffered  from  the  cold,  dry  spring. 
Very  considerably  higher  wheat  yields  are  expected 
on  state  and  co-operative  farms  than  on  private  farms 
this  year,  and  this  seems  to  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  major  part  of  fertilizer  supplies  (one-third 
greater  in  total  in  1957/58  than  in  the  preceding 
twelve  months)  have  been  allocated  to  the  socialist 
sector  of  agriculture. 

Feed  grain  —  particularly  barley  —  seems  to  have 
been  worse  affected  than  bread  grain  in  Hungary, 
which  must  hamper  the  desired  expansion  of  livestock 
production  unless  additional  imports  are  obtained, 
even  though  the  area  under  fodder  crops  other  than 
grain  may  have  somewhat  increased.  However,  the 
expected  smaller  crop  of  bread  grain  —  estimated  at 
about  2  million  tons,  as  compared  with  nearly  2V^  mil¬ 
lion  tons  last  year  —  also  constitutes  a  new  threat 
to  the  Hungarian  balance  of  payments.  As  can  be 
seen  from  the  figures  below,  the  state  procurement 
agencies  were  able  to  build  up  stocks  to  well  above 
the  planned  level  by  the  end  of  1957  without  taking 
in  the  full  planned  quantity  of  imports. 


Balance  of  state  transactions  in  bread  grain  in  Hungary 
Thousands  of  tons 

Actual 


Plan 

1937 

1937 

Jan.-June 

1938 

Opening  stock . 

.  .  .  366 

366 

597 

Domestic  purchases .  .  . 

.  .  .  688 

1,059 

82 

Imports . 

.  .  .  553 

337 

73 

Total  supplies  .... 

.  .  .  1,607 

1,762 

752 

Consumption  .  .  . 

.  .  .  1,321 

1,124 

560 

Exports . 

.  .  .  — 

41 

30 

Closing  stock  .  .  . 

...  286 

597 

162 

Sources:  Slallstissllkat  havi  Kdilem^nyek  Nos.  4  and  6,  1938;  Kdzgai- 
dasdgi  Ssemle  No.  6,  1938. 


But  allowing  for  the  usual  retention  of  some  1 .2  million 
tons  of  grain  on  farms,®*  only  some  800,000  tons  are 
likely  to  be  available  for  state  purchase  this  year. 
So  far,  consumption  out  of  central  stocks  has  con¬ 
tinued  at  the  extremely  low  rate  of  1957  (20  per  cent 
below  that  of  1955),  but  it  might  well  rise  in  a  year 
of  bad  harvest.  Even  without  such  a  rise  imports 
would  be  required  to  prevent  central  stocks  from 
falling  by  the  end  of  the  year  to  the  level  originally 
planned  for  the  end  of  1957.  In  present  conditions, 
and  bearing  in  mind  that  obligatory  deliveries  have 
been  abolished,  to  plan  for  such  a  result  would  seem 
to  leave  no  safety  margin  at  all,  and  some  200,000- 
300,000  tons  of  imports  of  bread  grain  may  well 
prove  to  be  needed  before  the  1959  harvest.®® 

In  spite  of  bad  weather  in  March  and  April  the 
Albanian  sowing  plan  was  completed  for  spring  crops, 
but  the  pattern  was  not  quite  as  planned.  More  cotton 
and  tobacco  and  less  maize  and  potatoes  were  planted, 
but  the  grain  procurement  plan  was  5  per  cent  over¬ 
fulfilled  by  31  July.  Twenty  per  cent  more  chemical 
fertilizer  was  laid  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
than  in  the  same  months  of  1957. 

The  forecast  of  excellent  crops  in  the  Soviet  Union 
is  based  essentially  on  expectations  of  unusually  good 
yields  this  year.  The  total  sown  area  has  regained  the 
1956  peak  (195  million  hectares)  but  grain  sowings, 
although  as  high  as  in  1956,  were  probably  a  little 
lower  than  last  year  as  areas  under  industrial  and 
fodder  crops  were  extended.  The  virgin  land  ploughed 
up  during  the  previous  four  years  and  now  forming 
about  one-fifth  of  the  total  sown  area  is  predomi¬ 
nantly  sown  with  spring  grain,  but  elsewhere  the  pre¬ 
ference  has  been  to  expand  autumn  sowings;  the  two 
trends  have  more  or  less  offset  each  other,  and  the 
country-wide  pattern  of  1958  is  little  different  from 
that  existing  before  the  addition  of  the  new  lands.®^ 
Spring  sowings  were  somewhat  delayed  this  year 
by  the  late  break  in  the  weather,  and  there  was  a  cold 
snap  in  the  northern  and  central  areas  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Rainfall  and  temperature  conditions  have, 
however,  been  excellent  in  the  east  and  south — autumn 
sowings  have  done  especially  well  —  and  it  looks  as 
though,  for  the  first  time  since  the  new  lands  campaign 
was  launched  in  1954,  there  will  be  a  good  crop  in 
both  the  main  grain  areas  —  Kazakhstan  and  Siberia 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Ukraine  and  North  Caucasus 


**  Over  the  last  three  years  an  average  of  300,000  tons  a 
year  has  been  retained  for  seed,  700,000  tons  for  farm  household 
consumption  and  some  250,000  tons  for  fodder  and  other 
purposes, 

**  The  Hungarian  Minister  of  Food  has  in  fact  mentioned, 
in  general  terms,  the  need  to  import  additional  quantities  both 
of  bread  grain  and  of  barley  {Nipszabadsdg,  5  July  1958). 

“  Excluding  maize,  63  per  cent  of  grain  were  spring-sown 
in  1953  and  some  65  per  cent  in  1957  and  1958.  The  proportion 
was  much  higher  in  1956,  because  extraordinary  winter  losses 
necessitated  heavy  replacement  sowings  in  the  spring. 
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on  the  other.  As  a  result,  the  grain  harvest  should 
exceed  the  1956  record.  By  the  end  of  July  the  regions 
of  the  Northern  Caucasus  and  Southern  Ukraine  had 
already  furnished  their  procurement  quotas  of  grain 
and  were  forecasting  substantial  additional  deliveries. 
The  authorities  of  three  regions  of  the  Northern 
Caucasus  (Rostov  oblast,  Stravropol  and  Krasnodar 
krais),  which  together  grow  some  13  per  cent  of 
Soviet  grain,  have  committed  themselves  to  deliver 
27  per  cent  more  than  planned,  and  farms  in  the 
Ukraine  have  been  reporting  average  yields  of  2*^  tons 
per  hectare.®^ 

It  is  expected  that  these  good  yields  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  more  efficiently  into  stored  grain  by  the  wide¬ 
spread  adoption  of  two-stage  harvesting.®*  Soviet 
production  of  windrow-reapers  began  in  1955,  and 
the  system  familiar  in  the  Canadian  wheat-belt  was 
first  introduced  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  significant 
scale  in  1956  (20  per  cent  of  the  grain  crop  was  then 
so  gathered).  Output  of  windrow-reapers  and  com¬ 
bine  pick-ups  rose  rapidly  in  1957;  the  expansion 
continued  for  the  former  during  the  first  half  of  1958, 
but  deliveries  of  pick-ups  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1958  fell  to  36,000,  against  184,000  during  the  previous 
year,  reflecting  an  at  least  temporary  satisfaction  of 
demand. 

Deliveries  of  maize  combines  were  greatly  reduced, 
totalling  5,400  in  the  first  six  months  of  1958,  as 
compared  with  17,000  and  15,000  in  the  first  and 
second  halves  of  last  year.  Maize  sowings,  although 
slightly  more  extensive  than  in  1957,  have  in  fact  been 
stabilized  at  18-19  million  hectares  since  1955  when  the 
Government  launched  its  programme  of  maize 
cultivation,®’  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  objective 
then  announced  of  28  million  hectares  to  be  sown  to 
this  crop  by  1960  is  still  operative.  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
in  a  speech  of  17  June,®*  criticized  those  farms  — 
especially  state  farms  —  which  disregarded  their  poten¬ 
tial  for  maize-growing  or  which  derived  only  low 
yields  as  a  result  of  careless  cultivation.  However, 
this  year  yields  as  grain  (at  least  one-third  of  the 
sowings)  should  be  very  good. 

Among  industrial  crops,  the  prospects  for  sugar 
beet  in  the  Soviet  Union  were  so  good  in  July  that  the 
Council  of  Ministers  decreed  urgent  measures  for  the 
construction  of  beet  storage  and  the  completion  of 
sugar  refineries.  An  increment  of  5-6  million  tons  of 


“  The  average  yield  for  the  whole  of  Krasnodar  krai  is 
2  tons/ha. 

Whereby  the  grain  is  cut  and  laid  in  bundles  (windrows) 
before  full  maturity,  left  to  ripen  and  then  gathered  and  threshed 
by  specially  fitted  combines  (see  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe, 
Vol.  8,  No.  3,  p.  25,  and  Agricultural  Mechanization,  ECE 
(March  1957),  p.  63). 

”  The  area  reached  23.9  million  ha.  in  1956,  when  maize 
was  used  to  replace  lost  autumn  sowings  of  small  grain. 

»•  Pravda,  21  June  1958. 


beet  is  forecast,  since,  from  an  area  nearly  one-quarter 
larger,  yields  are  expected  to  be  almost  as  good  as 
last  year’s  bumper  levels.  The  area  planted  to  cotton 
is  a  little  higher  than  in  1957  and,  although  still  lower 
than  the  previous  peak  (2.1  million  hectares  against 
2.83  in  1952),  is  virtually  all  irrigated,  whereas  a 
million  hectares  —  notably  in  the  Russian  Federation 
and  the  Ukraine  —  had  been  sown  on  non-irrigated 
land  in  1952.  A  plenary  meeting  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Uzbek  Communist  Party  ®®  reported 
that  70,(XX)  ha.  more  had  been  planted  in  1958  and 
attributed  the  increment  to  more  intensive  use  of 
machines  now  that  they  had  been  purchased  from 
the  machine  and  tractor  stations  by  the  farms  them¬ 
selves.  As  95  per  cent  of  Uzbek  plantations  had  this 
year  been  sown  in  square  clusters,  machine-cultivation 
during  growth  would  be  more  efficient.  The  area 
sown  to  sunflower  has  been  expanded,  but  the  potato 
area,  which  had  been  largely  added  to  in  1957,  has 
apparently  slightly  declined. 

Livestock  Production  in  the  Soviet  Union 

As  in  eastern  Europe,  deliveries  of  animal  products 
to  the  state  have  been  above  the  corresponding  1957 
levels  so  far  this  year,  but  precise  data  exist  only  for 
procurement  from  collective  and  state  farms.  These 
increases  —  25  per  cent  for  live  animals,  9  per  cent 
for  milk,  15  per  cent  for  eggs  and  13  per  cent  for  wool 
—  have,  it  is  stated,  been  partially  offset  by  reduced 
procurements  from  the  private  sector  following  the 
abolition  of  compulsory  deliveries  from  private  plots 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  At  the  mid-year  count 
the  numbers  of  cattle  and  pigs  in  collective  ownership 
were  11  per  cent  larger  than  in  1957,  while  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  had  risen  by  7  per  cent.  The  number 
of  pigs  fattening  in  state  and  collective  farms  was 
stated  to  be  30  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  first  half 
of  1957. 

Livestock  numbers  in  state  and  collective  ownership 
in  the  Soviet  Union 

Million  head  at  I  July 


1956 

1957 

1958 

Cattle . . 

,  .  36.4 

39.3 

43.8 

of  which:  cows  . 

.  .  12.3 

13.0 

13.9 

Pigs . . 

.  .  25.6 

31.0 

34.3 

Sheep  and  goats  .  . 

.  .  105.7 

111.0 

119.3 

No  recent  data  exist  on  the  numbers  of  beasts  owned 
by  individual  farmers,  though  they  also  are  reported 
to  have  increased. 

The  Reform  of  the  Soviet  Farm  Procurement  System 

During  the  second  quarter  of  1958,  406,0(X)  tractors 
and  137,000  combines  out  of  a  total  park  of  681,0(X) 


*•  Pravda,  27  July  1958. 
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tractors  and  264,000  combines  in  the  machine  and 
tractor  stations  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  bought 
by  collective  farms,  pursuant  to  the  Law  of  31  March 
permitting  such  sales;  and  73  per  cent  of  all  tractor 
work  performed  by  collective  farms,  MTS  and  their 
successor  agencies,  the  repair  technical  stations  (RTS), 
was  executed  by  farms’  own  machines.  The  biggest 
sales  have  been  in  central  Asia  and  the  Ukraine  —  in 
the  latter  95  per  cent  of  all  farms  have  made  some 
purchases  —  but  in  the  whole  country  35  per  cent  of 
all  farms  have  bought  no  machines.  Most  of  these  are 
in  the  Russian  Federation,  where  nearly  half  the  farms 
have  been  too  poor  —  or  reluctant  —  to  buy  anything 
even  on  the  easy  terms  extended  by  the  Government. 
Ukrainian  farms  are  paying  on  the  average  only  one- 
third  of  the  purchase  price  this  year.^^ 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  when  the  sale  of  MTS 
machinery  to  the  collective  farms  was  decided  upon, 
there  were  already  official  indications  of  an  approach¬ 
ing  change  in  the  procurement  and  price  system. 
Obviously,  devices  had  to  be  found  to  continue  to 
channel  into  the  state  and  co-operative  agencies  the 
former  payments  in  kind  to  the  MTS,  which  in  1956 
represented  some  40  per  cent  of  the  grain  delivered 
by  collective  farms  to  the  State  and  about  30  per 
cent  of  all  state  procurements  of  grain,^^  and  a  price 
for  these  deliveries  had  to  be  determined. 

The  existing  procurement  and  price  system  has 
been  frequently  criticized  during  the  last  five  years, 
and  the  changes  made  during  this  period  may  be 
briefly  summarized  under  four  heads.  Firstly,  prices 
of  obligatory  deliveries  and  state  purchases  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  were  raised  and  the  share  of  obligatory 
deliveries  was  diminished  (in  the  case  of  certain  crops, 
abolished)  so  that,  of  the  64  billion  roubles  increase  in 
farmers’  receipts  from  deliveries  to  the  State  since 
1952  (when  they  totalled  27  billion),  50  billion  is 
attributable  to  price  and  quota  adjustments  and 
14  billion  to  increased  deliveries.  Secondly,  the  price 
and  quota  pattern  has  been  adapted  to  favour  livestock 
produce  and  vegetables,  the  labour  content  of  which 
had  been  inadequately  remunerated  by  comparison 
with  other  farm  commodities.  Thirdly,  obhgatory 
deliveries  ceased,  from  January  1958,  to  be  levied  on 
the  produce  of  private  plots  of  collective  farmers  and 
wage-earners,  though  they  were  maintained  for  the 
fewer  than  100,000  individual  farmers  who  still  remain 
outside  collective  or  state  enterprises.  Fourthly,  by  a 


On  1  November  1956,  the  latest  available  figure. 

Cf.  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  10,  No.  1,  p.  35. 

**  Pravda,  14July  1958. 

In  bad  harvest  years  such  as  1955  and  1957,  when  payments 
to  the  MTS  tended  to  decrease  less  than  total  state  procurements 
of  grain,  this  share  must  have  been  higher. 

**  From  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  speech  reported  in  Pravda,  1  March 
1958;  Dostizhenia  sovetskoi  vlasti  za  40  let  v  tsifrakh",  and 
Voprosy  Ekonomiki,  No.  3,  1958,  p.  58. 


decree  of  March  1955,  procurement  quotas  were  made 
the  sole  formal  instrument  of  agricultural  planning, 
replacing  the  previously  allotted  targets  for  sown  areas 
and  livestock  numbers.^® 

During  these  changes,  discussion  was  focused  on 
the  choice  between  the  Scylla  of  setting  delivery  quotas 
in  proportion  to  yields  —  i.  e.,  absorbing  Ricardian 
rent  while  diminishing  incentives  to  intensive  cultiva¬ 
tion —  and  the  Charybdis  of  flat  rates  per  unit  of 
area  —  i.e.,  stimulating  intensive  cultivation  but  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  poorly  placed  farm.  While 
neither  principle  has  ever  been  applied  without  modi¬ 
fication,  the  former  underlay  the  system  prevailing 
from  1932  until  1940  and  the  latter,  termed  the 
“  hectare  principle  ”,  ruled  from  then  onwards,  and 
was  indeed  reinforced  in  1954  by  its  application  to 
the  payments  in  kind  for  MTS  services. 

The  new  procurement  system,  announced  in 
June  1958,  merges  obligatory  deliveries  and  state 
purchases  into  a  common  procurement  quota  paid 
for  at  prices  which  will  be  above  the  averages  actually 
paid  under  the  former  system  (see  below).  The  volume 
of  present  payments  in  kind  to  MTS,  which  following 
the  sale  of  their  machinery  to  farms  will  greatly 
diminish  within  the  next  three  years,  will  be  added 
into  procurement  quotas  to  avoid  any  diminution  of 
the  flow  of  produce  through  state  agencies.  Payments 
for  services  of  the  remaining  MTS  and  of  the  new 
RTS  will  continue  to  be  required  but  in  money 
instead  of  in  kind. 

The  new  system  represents  one  step  towards  placing 
relations  between  the  farmers  and  the  state  on  a  more 
commercial  footing,  but  the  poorer  farms  will  be  put 
at  a  relative  disadvantage  by  the  change.  They  will 
have  to  buy  what  machinery  they  need  out  of  income 
over  the  next  two  or  three  years,  while  paying  in  the 
meantime  for  services  from  MTS  generally  rather 
less  well  equipped  to  provide  them  than  in  the  past, 
whereas  the  richer  farms  have  been  able  to  buy  what 
they  need  immediately  out  of  their  past  savings. 

The  global  quotas  for  deliveries  of  the  main  agri¬ 
cultural  products  will  be  established  for  each  republic 
by  the  central  authorities  and  for  a  few  other  com¬ 
modities  by  the  Union-Republican  Councils  of 
Ministers.^®  The  plan  of  procurements  for  each 
collective  farm  will  be  established,  as  hitherto,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  “  hectare  principle  ”,  but  —  to  encourage 
specialization  —  will  be  variable  according  to  the 
crops  most  suited  to  the  region.  Republican  Councils 

Cotton  plantations  were  subject  to  sown-area  and  yield 
plans  until  April  1958. 

“The  sources  of  the  following  description  are  a  report  of 
Mr.  Khrushchev  on  17  June  1958  to  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  reported  in  Pravda, 
21  June  1958;  decision  of  the  Central  Committee  of  18  June  1958, 
reported  in  Pravda,  20  June  1958;  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  the  Soviet  Union,  reported  in  Pravda,  1  July  1958. 


I 

* 
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of  Ministers  and  krai  and  oblast  executive  committees 
can  exempt  collective  farms  from  the  delivery  to  the 
State  of  products  which  cannot  be  grown  remunera¬ 
tively  on  their  farms,  provided  that  the  procurement 
plan  for  these  products  can  be  fulfilled  for  the  whole 
of  the  republic,  krai  or  oblast.  Mr.  Khrushchev  spoke 
of  the  possibility  some  time  in  the  future  of  exempting 
collective  farms  in  Tadzhikistan,  Turkmenistan  and 
Armenia  and  in  many  regions  of  Uzbekistan,  Georgia 
and  Azerbaidzhan  from  deliveries  of  grain.  Central 
plans  for  deliveries  of  potatoes  should  not,  he  said, 
be  established  for  farms  in  central  Asia,  the  Caucasus, 
Moldavia,  the  southern  regions  of  the  Russian  Federa¬ 
tion  and  the  Ukraine.  Mr.  Khrushchev  also  reiterated 
his  earlier  criticisms  of  the  production  of  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables  which,  now  dispersed  among  a 
great  number  of  collective  farms,  should  be  con¬ 
centrated  on  a  smaller  number  of  farms  best  suited 
by  reason  of  soil,  climate  and  location  (proximity  to 
towns  and  industrial  centres,  transport  facilities,  etc.) 

He  later  spoke  "  of  a  programme  to  create  specialized 
vegetable-  and  fruit-growing  state  farms  within  cheap 
transport  radius  of  large  towns. 

In  view  of  the  good  prospects  for  this  year’s  harvest, 
the  Gosplan,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Union- Republican  Councils  of  Ministers  are  required 
—  subject  to  ratification  by  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  the  Soviet  Union  —  to  increase  the  1958  procure¬ 
ment  plans  for  grain,  sugar  beet  and  other  agricultural 
products.'*®  So  far  as  long-term  procurement  plans  are 
concerned,  the  same  authorities  must,  within  two 
months,  present  the  Council  of  Ministers  with  pro¬ 
posals  for  1959-1965  (by  years  and  republics  and 
separately  for  state  and  collective  farms).  Procurement 
plans  per  hectare  for  each  collective  farm  should 
thereafter  be  established  either  by  Union-Republican 
Councils  of  Ministers  (for  republics  without  oblast 
division)  or  by  the  krai  or  oblast  executive  committees. 

The  reform  is  expected  to  bring  increased  efficiency 
to  the  procurement  apparatus  by  raiionalizing  the 
existing  network  of  procurement  organizations  and 
by  improving  management;  and  the  costs  of  procure¬ 
ment  operations  should,  it  is  estimated,  fall  by  some 
15-20  per  cent.  To  simplify  the  procurement  structure 
still  further,  collective  farms  are  to  be  encouraged  to 
take  over  some  of  the  operations  hitherto  performed 
by  government  agencies.  Primary  milk  depots  may 
be  sold  to  collective  farms,  which  may  also  put  up 
storage  for  vegetables  and  fruit  (remunerated  by  higher 
winter  purchase  prices  from  the  Ministry  of  Trade 
or  Consumer  Co-operative  Union)  and  pickling  or 
preserving  plants.  In  towns  and  industrial  settlements, 
collective  farms  may  now  open  booths  and  shops  for 

Pravda,  17  August  1958. 

All  arrears  of  obligatory  or  contractual  deliveries  and  pay¬ 
ments  in  kind  for  MTS  work  are  written  off  as  from  1  July  1958. 


year-round  trade  in  vegetables  (both  fresh  and  pro¬ 
cessed),  potatoes,  fresh  milk  and  dairy  produce, 
poultry,  eggs  and  other  agricultural  products.  Collec¬ 
tive  farms  are  also  recommended  to  sell  produce  on 
behalf  of  individuals  on  the  free  market. 

The  New  Procurement  Prices  in  the  Soviet  Union 

The  attraction  of  farm  markets  for  the  disposal  of 
non-contracted  produce  will  still  be  considerable,  as 
the  new  unified  procurement  prices  are  far  below 
collective  farm  market  prices  (see  Table  10).  In 
determining  the  new  prices,  the  over-all^  limitation 
was  a  decision  to  keep  the  total  of  farm  incomes  from 
sales  to  the  State  of  a  given  volume  of  produce  within 
the  limit  of  their  former  income  from  this  source 
plus  the  value  of  MTS  services  formerly  provided 
(equated  with  MTS  expenditures  *®).  Some  attempt 
has  been  made  to  link  relative  prices  more  closely  I 

to  relative  production  costs,  but  this  was  hampered  H 

by  the  absence  of  precise  valuations  of  collective-farm  5 

cost,®®  and  cost  levels  of  state  farms  in  each  region  i 

were  therefore  taken  as  a  guide.®*  In  the  absence  of  *• 

regional  price  statistics,  no  precise  impression  can 
be  obtained  of  the  relative  cost/price  margins  of  the 
various  products  shown  in  Table  10. 

The  price  level  is  to  be  reviewed  every  year  in  the 
light  of  trends  in  costs  and  during  the  course  of  a  year 
may  be  varied  with  harvest  prospects.  As  80-85  per 
cent  of  the  price  is  guaranteed  (20-25  per  cent  may  in 
fact  be  paid  in  advance  of  the  crop  ®2),  it  is  not  intended 
that  this  variation  from  the  year’s  announced  price 
shall  exceed  15-20  per  cent,  or  rather  less  than  the 
normal  range  of  variation  of  yields. 

A  major  intended  effect  of  the  reform  is  to  diminish 
the  differentiation  in  revenue  per  unit  both  of  output 
and  of  input  between  farms  specializing  in  industrial 
plants  and  those  raising  other  produce  and  between 
farms  with  high  and  those  with  low  yields.  Mr. 

Khrushchev,  in  his  report  to  the  Central  Committee 
advising  the  reform,  pointed  out  that  farms  con¬ 
centrating  on  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  citrus  fruit  and  urban 
milk  supply  had  been  excessively  favoured  under  the 
former  price  patterns.  The  abolition  of  premia  for 

It  is  not  clear  whether  these  expenses  were  added  in  their 
entiret;'  or  only  pro  rata  to  the  part  of  MTS  equipment  already 
made  over  to  farms;  in  the  latter  case  this  machine-operation 
allowance  would  rise  over  the  next  two  or  three  years. 

®®The  subject  of  much  discussion  in  the  pages  of  Soviet 
theoretical  and  farming  journals  in  the  past  three  years;  one 
of  the  crucial  problems  is  how  to  measure  the  cost  of  labour 
when  its  remuneration  is  a  residual,  and  not  directly  variable 
with  input. 

As  state  farm  costs  may  in  some  areas  be  inflated  by  in¬ 
efficient  management,  prices  are  not  immutably  tied  thereto. 
Union-Republican  Councils  of  Ministers  have  been  allowed 
some  similar  latitude  for  the  future. 

The  decree  permits  the  state  bank  to  make  advances  to  the 
procurement  agencies  for  this  purpose. 


umvL.no'iii  ut  iTiiwtiiutritt 
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Table  10 

Average  prices  and  costs  of  certain  agricultural  produce  in  the  Soviet  Union 

Roubles  per  quintal 


Potatoes 

Milk 

Eggs  “ 

Cattle 

Pigs 

Poultry 

Grain 

Beet 

Cotton 

Wool 

Procurement  prices 

1953  compulsory  deliveries . 

15(32*) 

55 

150 

500*^ 

21  * 

1630 

1953  state  purchases . 

27  (52  *) 

120  4 

5.0 

410 

850  c 

32  * 

1956  actual  average  paid . 

00 

* 

97 

53 

24 

372 

2581 

1958  unified  tariff . 

40 

115 

6.0 

619 

826 

895 

74 

23.5 

340 

2945 

Moscow  farm  market  prices 

1954  average . 

194 

394 

23.86 

—  1150/  — 

2606 

1957  average . 

118 

307 

22.6 

—  1110/  — 

2515 

Production  costs 

1956  state  farm  average . 

127 

5.62 

700 

985 

1390 

33 

16 

158 

1848 

1956  collective  farm:  low . 

19 

115 

37 

11 

163 

high . 

42 

134 

70 

20 

243 

Sources:  Procurement  prices  1953  from  Pravda,  26  September  1953; 
1956  sugar  beet  prices  from  ibid.,  7  July  1956  and  potatoes  from  ibid.,  2  Feb¬ 
ruary  1956;  zonal  tariffs  weighted  from  Vestnik  Stalisliki,  No.  6,  1957, 
pp.  84-86,  1956  actual  prices  from  speech  by  Mr.  Khrushchev,  Pravda,  25 
January  1958;  unified  tariff  from  ibid.,  1  July  1958;  prices  of  wool  where  quoted 
by  quality  were  weighted  by  the  1956  distribution  given  in  Dostizhenia 
sovelskoi  vlasti  za  40  let  v  tsifrakh,  p.  187.  Moscow  farm  market  prices  from 
1954  statistics  of  the  Ministp'  of  Internal  Trade;  these  prices  were  deflated 
by  index  numbers  of  prices  m  a  wide  range  of  cities  as  given  in  Sovetskaya 
torgovlya,  1956,  p.  183  (for  71  towns  in  1955),  m  Vestnik  Stalisliki,  No.  3,  1957, 
p.  94  and  No.  6,  1957,  p.  77  (for  251  towns  in  1956  and  the  first  nine  months 
of  1957,  respectively).  Production  costs  on  state  farms  from  Khrushchev, 


loc.  clt.,  and  Voprosy  Ekonomiki,  Nos.  1  (p.  34)  and  5  (p.  118),  1958,  and  on 
a  sample  of  collective  farms  from  ibid..  No.  5,  1958,  p.  54. 

Per  ten  eggs. 

^  1956  revised  prices. 

0  Only  hens  and  chickens. 

150  roubles  for  deliveries  to  Moscow,  Leningrad  and  Black  Sea  resorts. 
^  For  fat  pigs;  786  for  meat  pigs  and  1,081  for  bacon  pigs. 

/  Average  for  all  meat  (adjusted  to  live-weight  equivalent). 

S  Assummg  that  the  1954-57  price  fall  was  the  same  as  for  meat. 


above-plan  sales  of  industrial  crops,  and  the  scaling 
down  of  cheap  counter  deliveries  from  the  State 
against  deliveries  of  such  crops  (see  below),  should 
further  diminish  the  range  of  variation  in  profits  for 
different  products  and  between  good  and  poor  farms. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  observed,  for  example,  that  of  two 
collective  farms  in  the  same  part  of  Kalinin  oblast, 
one  received  last  year  2,971  roubles  per  ton  of  flax- 
fibre  delivered,  whereas  the  other  received  only  445 
roubles  while,  as  a  result  of  a  similar  differentiation 
in  cotton  pricing,  farms  in  the  Tashkent  oblast  had 
shown  remuneration  per  labour-day  varying  between 
27  roubles  on  the  advanced  collectives  to  14  roubles 
on  the  weak.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  figures  in  Table 
10,  the  abolition  of  premia  has  reduced  the  unit  price 
paid  by  the  State  for  some  industrial  crops. 

With  the  unification  of  procurement  prices  has  gone 
a  simplification  of  the  prices  which  farms  pay  for 
materials  and  equipment.  Previously,  collective  farms 
had  to  pay  retail  (turnover  tax  inclusive)  prices  for 
liquid  fuel,  lorries  and  agricultural  equipment,  while 
state  farms  and  MTS  could  buy  at  wholesale;  hence¬ 
forward  all  farms  will  pay  the  ex-works  price  or,  for 

New  equipment  will  be  subsidized  for  the  first  year  of 
production  and  from  the  second  year  will  be  sold  at  cost  plus 
3  per  cent. 


motor  spirit,  the  zoned  retail  prices.  State  farms, 
like  collective  farms  hitherto,  will  also  have  to  pay  retail 
prices  for  feed  grain  and  fodder  concentrates. 

Up  to  now,  producers  of  technical  crops  (cotton, 
flax,  hemp,  sugar  beet,  oil  seeds,  tobacco,  silk  cocoons, 
tea,  etc.,)  have  received  in  exchange  for  products  sold 
to  the  State  not  only  money,  but  also  a  wide  variety 
of  products  in  kind  (grain,  sugar,  tea,  cotton  lint  and 
cotton  fabrics,  oil  cakes,  etc.)  at  preferential  prices.^^ 
These  low  prices  have  been  maintained  only  for  sugar 
received  by  the  sugar-beet  growers,  and  oil  cakes 
received  by  cotton  and  oil-seed  growers.  Grain,  flour, 
vegetable  oil  and  felt  goods  will  be  sold  to  growers  of 
technical  crops  at  retail  prices  from  which  trade 
rebates  are  deducted  but  all  other  quasi-barter 
transactions  are  abolished. 


®‘The  following  examples  were  given  in  Sotsialistischeskoe 
Selskoe  Khozyaistvo,  No.  3,  1954,  p.  58: 

Preferential  State 

selling  price  retail  price 

Roubles  per  kilogramme 

Vegetable  oil .  7.2  18.6 

Granulated  sugar .  3.8  9.4 

These  prices  will,  of  course,  be  higher  than  the  existing 
preferential  prices. 
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4.  International  Trade  and  Payments  of  Western  Europe 


In  the  years  of  western  European  economic  expan¬ 
sion  from  1952  to  1957,  the  growth  of  exports  played 
an  important  role  both  for  western  Europe  as  a  whole 
and  as  a  factor  influencing  the  growth  of  incomes  and 
output  in  individual  countries.  In  the  current  period 
of  changing  economic  climate  the  tapering  off  of  the 
rise  in  industrial  production  in  western  Europe  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  stabilization  and  subsequently 
by  a  moderate  decline  of  trade.  (See  Chart  1.) 

Trade  within  Western  Europe 

Declines  in  the  volume  of  intra-western  European 
trade  and  of  western  Europe’s  imports  from  overseas 
both  occurred  in  the  last  quarter  of  1957  whereas 
exports  to  overseas  destinations  fell  appreciably 
only  in  the  second  quarter  of  1958.  However,  the 
fall  in  intra-western  European  trade  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1957  had  little  connexion  with  the  general  slackening 
of  economic  growth.  It  was  almost  completely 
accounted  for  by  the  intensification  of  import  restric¬ 
tions  in  France,  though  significant  reductions  occurred 
in  Belgian,  Danish  and  Swiss  imports  also.  In  the 
first  half  of  1958,  intra-westem  European  trade 
recovered  part  of  the  ground  lost,  owing  mainly  to 
the  continued  expansion  of  west  German  imports; 
but  falling  imports  had  now  become  a  more  widespread 
phenomenon,  though  the  role  of  France  remained 
prominent.  The  other  countries  whose  imports 
declined  significantly  were  Belgium,  Denmark,  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Switzerland,  while  United 
Kingdom  imports  from  OEEC  countries  were  well 
maintained.  The  fall  in  intra-trade  affected  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  exports  of  Belgium,  France,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.^® 

The  fall  in  the  value  of  intra-western  European 
trade  was  accompanied  by  a  change  in  its  commodity 
composition.  Trade  in  manufactures  was  much 
better  maintained  than  that  in  other  goods,  and  even 
showed  an  increase,  while  the  value  of  trade  in  coal, 
steel,  timber,  and  non-ferrous  metals  was  reduced  in 
the  first  half  of  1958,  partly  in  consequence  of  lower 
prices. 

Trade  with  North  America 

Though  the  absolute  decline  in  western  European 
exports  to  North  America  has  so  far  been  moderate 
—  in  the  second  quarter  they  were  5  per  cent  below 
the  value  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1957  —  this 
does  not  signify  that  the  impact  of  the  American 
recession  has  been  correspondingly  moderate,  since 

*•  A  small  part  of  the  decline  in  United  Kingdom  exports  was 
due  to  the  dock  strike. 


western  Europe’s  exports  in  the  preceding  years 
exhibited  a  strongly  rising  trend.  Thus,  from  the  first 
half  of  1956  to  the  first  half  of  1957,  OEEC  countries’ 
exports  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  rose  by  9  per 
cent,  but  they  fell  by  2  per  cent  in  the  first  half  of  the 
present  year,  the  decline  taking  place  in  the  second 
quarter.  More  than  the  whole  of  the  western  Euro¬ 
pean  export  decline  is  accounted  for  by  Belgium- 
Luxembourg,  whereas  the  value  of  exports  to  North 
America  from  other  western  European  countries 
rose  by  5  per  cent;  and  the  fall  in  Belgian  exports  was 
concentrated  primarily  on  steel,  diamonds  and 
textiles.  The  principal  expanding  item  in  western 
European  exports  to  the  United  States  was  motor¬ 
cars,  the  number  exported  in  the  first  five  months  of 
1958  exceeding  that  of  the  corresponding  period  of 
1957  by  more  than  half.  There  was  also  a  strong  rise 
in  exports  of  agricultural  machinery,  whereas  exports 
of  most  other  manufactures  differed  little  from  their 
levels  a  year  earlier. 

On  the  other  hand,  western  Europe’s  imports  from 
the  United  States  declined  strongly  from  the  exception¬ 
ally  high  levels  of  late  1956  and  early  1957,  and  in  the 


Chart  1 

Industrial  production  and  foreign  trade 
of  western  Europe  “ 


Volume  indices  1953=100 
Adjusted  for  seasonal  fluctuations 
Semi-logarithmic  scale 


Intra-trade  _  Imports  from  overseas 

Exports  to  overseas  -  Production 


Sources  :  National  statistics  and  OEEC  Slalislical  Bulletins, 
u  OEEC  member  countries  combined. 
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Chart  2 
Purchasing  power 

of  exports  “  of  primary  exporting  countries,^ 
their  imports  and  foreign  exchange  reserves 

Index  numbers  1953=100 
Arithmetical  scale 


Table  11 

Foreign  trade  and  exchange  reserves 
of  the  primary  exporting  countries  “ 

Millions  of  dollars 


1956 

1957 

1958 

First 

half 

Second 

half 

First 

quarter 

Exports  f.o.b.  (annual  rate) 

29  400 

30  800 

30  200 

28  800 

Imports  c.i.f.  (annual  rate) 

31  400 

34  400 

35  400 

33  200 

Deficit  (annual  rate)  .  .  . 

2  000 

3600 

5  200 

4  400 

Foreign  exchange  reserves  * 
of  which : 

Countries  exporting 
mainly  petroleum 

10  270 

10  552 

9  840 

9  332 

products  . 

1  523 

1  823 

1  946 

1  760 

Sources  :  International  Financial  Statistics,  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics,  United  Nations. 

u  Primary  exporting  countries:  total  world,  excluding  eastern  and  western 
Europe,  United  States,  Canada  and  Japan. 

Situation  at  end  of  period. 
e  Venezuela,  Iraq,  Iran. 


Trade  with  Countries  exporting  Primary  Products 


Purchasing  power  of  total  exports 
Volume  of  total  Imports 

.  Gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves'^ 

Sources  :  International  Financial  Statistics,  International  Monetary  Fund; 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics,  United  Nations,  and  national  statistics. 
a  Value  of  exports  deflated  by  estimated  import  prices. 

I  f*  Total  world,  excluding  western  Europe,  eastern  Europe,  United  States, 

,  Canada  and  Japan. 

,  e  End  of  period. 


first  quarter  of  1958  were  almost  $600  million  lower 
than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year.  This 
steep  fall  was  largely  due  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
special  American  deliveries  made  in  1957  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  Suez  crisis  and  a  poor  harvest  in  western 
Europe;  but  it  also  reflected  the  fact  that,  in  western 
Europe,  the  weakening  of  domestic  demand  pressures 
in  the  course  of  1957  had  taken  place  from  generally 
high  levels  of  employment  and  capacity  utilization, 
with  a  consequent  high  degree  of  dependence  on 
imports,  and  that  therefore  the  impact  on  the  demand 
for  imports  was  particularly  strong.  For  western 
Europe,  as  for  a  number  of  other  countries  outside 
the  western  hemisphere,  the  United  States  appears  to 
have  served  to  some  extent  as  a  marginal  supplier  for 
a  number  of  commodity  groups  which  supported  the 
recent  boom,  and  its  exports  have  therefore  shown 
themselves  particularly  sensitive  to  changes  in  the 
balance  between  supply  and  demand  in  importing 
countries. 


Chart  2,  which  should  be  compared  with  Table  11, 
shows  the  movement  of  the  exchange  reserves,  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  exports  and  volume  of  imports 
of  countries  exporting  primary  products.  Exchange 
reserves  rose  from  the  end  of  1955  to  the  middle  of 
1957;  but  from  then  on  the  continued  rise  in  imports, 
combined  with  a  stagnation  and  subsequent  decline 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  exports,  led  to  a  fall  in 
foreign  exchange  reserves  which  has  continued  into 
the  first  half  of  1958.  The  reduction  in  reserves  in 
the  second  half  of  1957  was  largely  accounted  for  by 
a  relatively  small  number  of  countries,  prominent 
among  which  was  India,  whose  international  liquidity 
position  has  long  been  precarious.  Appreciable 
declines  occurred  also  in  the  reserves  of  a  few  non¬ 
dollar  Latin  American  countries,  and  in  those  of 
New  Zealand,  Pakistan  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  The  tendency  for  reserves  to  fall  appears  to 
have  become  more  widespread  in  the  course  of  this 
year.  Thus,  in  the  first  quarter  of  1958,  almost  all 
overseas  sterling  area  countries  have  experienced  a 
fall  in  their  export  receipts  below  the  levels  of  a  year 
earlier,  while  any  reduction  in  imports  has  generally 
been  small.  From  this  development  a  decline  in  the 
demand  of  these  countries  for  western  European 
exports  is  to  be  expected,  though  the  fall  in  their 
earnings  may  be  cushioned  to  an  unknown  extent 
through  increased  financial  assistance  —  provided 
directly  or  through  international  institutions  —  from 
the  industrial  to  the  primary-exporting  countries. 
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Table  12 


Indicators  of  changes  in  the  trade  and  payments  position  of  western  European  countries  in  1957  and  1958 

Millions  of  dollars,  and  index  numbers 


Country 

Terms  of  Trade  “ 

1953  =  100 

Exports 
as  percentages 
of  imports  * 

Surplus  or  deficit 
with  EPU 

Changes  in  gold  and 
foreign  exchange 
holdings  of  central 
banks  and  treasuries 

1957  1 

1958 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

1957  1 

1958 

First 

Second  j 

First 

Second 

Austria  . 

102 

109 

108 

113 

86.4 

84.1 

+  11 

-25 

+28 

+  14 

Belgium-Luxembourg  .  . 

103 

104 

107 

93.8 

99.1 

-47 

+  142 

-81 

+  223 

Denmark . 

96 

96 

79.7 

95.7 

-37 

+6 

+  12 

+  13 

Finland . 

100 

99 

105 

106 

79.6 

91.6 

— 

— 

-35 

+43 

France  . 

95 

97 

100 

102 

78.0 

82.5 

-546 

-292 

-431 

+225 

Western  Germany  .... 

99 

100 

107 

108 

112.7 

117.3 

+  762 

+  191 

+  597 

+  186 

Greece . 

109 

107 

113 

36.9 

35.6 

-6 

+  13 

-3 

+  1 

Iceland . 

83.3 

66.7 

-1 

-1 

0 

-1 

Italy . 

94 

94 

103 

105  '■ 

65.3 

77.0 

-72 

+  77 

+  38 

Netherlands . 

98 

97 

101 

101 

70.8 

86.5 

-19 

+  34 

-54 

+  239 

Norway . 

106 

109 

105 

105 

60.5 

55.6 

+  15 

-56 

-2 

+  6 

Portugal . 

99 

95 

51.2 

59.3 

-32 

-28 

-14 

+  11 

Spain . 

94 

95 

92  f 

48.4 

69.3 

— 

— 

-18 

+6 

Sweden . 

96 

96 

98 

100 

83.7 

83.4 

+56 

-13 

+4 

-9 

Switzerland . 

93 

92 

99 

99 

74.9 

86.0 

-82 

-89 

-66 

+72 

Turkey . 

98.4 

79.5 

-37 

-28 

+  62 

-53 

United  Kingdom  .... 

99 

100 

111 

Ill 

80.4 

86.2 

^  -l-7fl 

+248 

+803 

Ireland . 

85 

88 

89 

92 

67.4 

64.1 

+  1 

-10 

Sources:  General  Statistics,  OEEC,  Paris;  International  Financial  Statistics, 
International  Monetary  Fund,  Washington;  and  national  statistics. 

tt  The  ratio  of  the  export  price  index  to  the  import  price  index. 

*  Exports  f.o.b.,  imports  c.i.f. 


e  January-May. 
ti  December  1957  -  May  1958. 
«  April-May. 

/  January-February. 


In  the  first  quarter  of  1958,  the  major  impact  of  the 
reduction  in  demand  from  the  primary-exporting 
countries  fell  upon  United  States  exports,  which  fell 
by  7  per  cent  below  their  value  a  year  earlier,  whereas 
exports  from  western  Europe  still  rose,  though  only 
by  some  4  per  cent.  The  sharp  drop  in  United  States 
exports  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  last  year  they 
were  swelled  by  exceptional  items,  especially  agri¬ 
cultural  products  exported  under  the  surplus-disposal 
programmes.  Thus,  the  share  of  the  United  States  in 
the  combined  exports  of  the  United  States  and  western 
Europe  to  primary-exporting  countries  fell  further, 
from  about  40  per  cent  in  the  first  half  of  1957  to 
about  37  per  cent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1958. 

In  the  second  quarter  of  1958,  however,  exports 
from  western  Europe  were  5  per  cent  below  their  value 
in  the  same  quarter  of  1957,  reflecting  mainly  a 
decrease  in  volume;  and  a  continuation  of  this  decline 
during  the  second  half  of  the  year  would  appear 
probable  on  the  basis  of  the  recent  developments  in  the 
exports  and  reserves  of  the  primary-exporting  countries. 
Textiles  appear  to  have  accounted  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  moderate  fall  so  far  in  western  European  ex¬ 
ports  to  these  countries,  but  other  commodity  groups 
may  be  increasingly  affected  in  the  near  future. 


The  changes  since  early  1957  in  world  trade  flows 
have  had  a  drastic  impact  on  the  trade  balances  of 
major  countries  and  areas.  From  the  first  quarter  of 
1957  to  the  first  quarter  of  1958,  by  far  the  largest 
single  change  was  a  deterioration  in  the  United  States 
balance  of  visible  trade  by  close  to  $4  billion,  at  an 
annual  rate,  brought  about  by  the  much  larger 
decline  in  exports  than  in  imports.  None  the  less,  the 
industrial  countries  as  a  group  —  comprising  North 
America,  western  Europe,  and  Japan  —  experienced 
an  improvement  during  this  period  of  their  combined 
trade  balance  of  almost  $21/2  billion  at  an  annual 
rate,  or  about  5  per  cent  of  the  trade  turnover  between 
industrial  and  primary-exporting  countries.  A  major 
part  of  the  deterioration  of  the  United  States  balance 
of  trade  was  due  to  the  heavy  fall  in  exports  to  western 
Europe;  and  these  countries  also  gained  greatly  from 
the  decline  in  prices  of  primary  goods  in  relation  to 
those  of  manufactures.  Thus,  the  improvement  in 
western  Europe’s  trade  balance  amounted  to  about 
$4  billion  at  an  annual  rate. 

In  the  last  few  months,  the  fall  in  prices  on  inter¬ 
national  commodity  markets  has  come  to  a  halt  and 
on  a  few  markets  prices  have  hardened.  This  recent 
stabilization  does  not,  however,  preclude  a  further 
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fall  for  some  time  yet  in  the  export  unit  values,  and 
thus  in  the  export  receipts,  of  the  primary-exporting 
countries;  and  if  during  the  rest  of  the  year  the  econo¬ 
mic  activity  and  trade  of  western  Europe  should  tend 
downwards,  prices  of  primary  goods  might  well 
resume  their  fall  in  spite  of  the  recent  increase  in 
industrial  production  in  the  United  States.  Since  on 
the  other  hand  the  continued,  though  slower,  rise 
in  wages  in  the  industrial  countries  may  be  expected 
largely  to  counterbalance  the  effects  of  lower  raw 
material  prices  on  the  prices  of  manufactures,  the 
terms  of  trade  of  industrial  countries  —  and  of  western 
Europe  in  particular  —  will  presumably  remain  excep¬ 
tionally  favourable  in  the  months  ahead  and  may 
even  improve  further. 

Changes  in  Western  European  Exchange  Reserves 

In  recent  months,  the  growth  of  foreign  exchange 
reserves  has  continued  in  most  western  European 
countries,  and  the  increase  during  the  first  half  of  1958 
in  their  combined  gross  holdings  of  gold  and  foreign 
exchange  came  close  to  $2  billion  (see  Table  12).  By 
far  the  largest  increase  was  that  of  the  United  Kingdom 
which  was  equivalent  to  about  one  month’s  imports 
and  carried  that  country’s  reserves  to  their  highest 
level  since  mid- 1951.  Further,  the  rise  in  reserves  was 
remarkable  in  being  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  the 
sterling  liabilities  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Large 
increases  also  took  place  in  the  reserves  of  Belgium, 
Italy  and  the  Netherlands.  The  substantial  increase 
in  French  reserves  in  spite  of  a  continued  weak 
balance-of-payments  position  was  entirely  due  to  the 
large  foreign  credits  obtained  in  January  and  to  the 
mobilization  of  private  hoards  of  gold  in  June  through 
a  domestic  loan.  The  accumulation  of  reserves  by 
western  Germany  continued,  but  at  a  more  moderate 
rate  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  maldistribu¬ 
tion  of  reserves  among  western  European  countries 
has  been  to  some  extent  corrected. 

That  Belgium’s  reserves  improved  was  one  of  the 
most  surprising  developments  in  view  of  the  tradition¬ 
ally  high  sensitivity  of  Belgian  exports  to  changes  in 
international  activity.  However,  imports  fell  off  more 
than  exports  under  the  impact  of  reduced  domestic 


activity,  and  capital  exports  appear  to  have  declined. 
The  principal  countries  which  have  participated  either 
not  at  all  or  only  to  an  insignificant  extent  in  the 
growth  of  reserves  are  Norway  and  Sweden  —  whose 
current  receipts  have  been  affected  fairly  strongly  by 
the  slackening  of  international  trade  —  and  the 
southern  European  countries  other  than  Italy.  Develop¬ 
ments  in  these  countries  have  been  dominated  less  by 
the  general  factors  of  major  importance  in  the  indus¬ 
trially  developed  countries  and  have  been  more 
influenced  by  special  circumstances,  such  as  the 
fluctuations  in  supplies  of  traditional  exports  in  Spain 
or  the  course  of  domestic  inflation  in  Turkey. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  disappearance 
of  exceptional  exports  from  the  United  States  and 
the  slowing  down  of  economic  expansion  in  western 
Europe  led  to  a  strong  deterioration  in  the  balance 
of  trade  of  the  United  States  with  western  Europe. 
Furthermore,  though  the  general  worsening  of  the 
economic  climate  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  caused 
a  continued  decrease  in  United  States  direct  invest¬ 
ments,  the  relaxation  of  Federal  Reserve  Board 
policies  led  to  a  vigorous  upturn  in  other  types  of 
American  long-term  capital  exports  to  western 
Europe.” 

The  strengthening  of  the  liquidity  position  of  western 
Europe,  as  has  been  noted  above,  was  partly  matched 
by  the  loss  of  reserves  by  a  widening  circle  of  primary¬ 
exporting  countries.  Recent  developments  have  thus 
conformed  rather  closely  to  the  statement  on  long-run 
tendencies  made  in  the  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in 
1957,^^  that  the  main  dividing  line  between  strong 
and  weak  currencies  does  not  separate  the  dollar  from 
the  rest,  but  rather  runs  between  the  currencies  of  the 
industrial  countries  on  the  one  hand  and  those  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  primary-exporting  countries  on 
the  other.  A  deviation  from  long-term  trends  is,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  found  in  the  current  relatively  large  losses 
of  export  receipts  and  exchange  reserves  by  mineral¬ 
exporting  countries. 

At  the  same  time,  as  the  American  recession  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  marked  improvement  in  the  international  liquidity 
position  of  most  western  European  countries,  dollar  holdings 
of  central  banks  were  on  an  extensive  scale  shifted  into  gold. 

**  See  Chapter  V,  section  4. 


5.  The  Level  of  Activity  in  Western  Europe 


The  Labour  Market 

The  weakening  of  total  demand  in  relation  to 
supply  has  been  reflected  in  most  countries  in  slight 
decreases  in  employment  from  the  high  levels  obtaining 
in  1957  (see  Table  13).  Even  where  industrial  output 
has  risen  appreciably  above  the  1957  levels,  as  in 
Austria  and  France,  the  growth  of  industrial  employ¬ 


ment  has  been  relatively  small.  But  though  in  most 
countries  unemployment  has  tended  to  rise  above  the 
levels  of  1957,  the  changes  have  mostly  been  quite 
small  both  in  absolute  numbers  and  as  a  percentage 
of  the  labour  force.  Fairly  large  increases  in  the  rate 
of  unemployment  occurred,  however,  in  Belgium, 
Finland,  the  Netherlands  and  Norway.  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  rise  in  the  number  of  unemployed  and 
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Table  13 

Employment  and  hours  worked  in  western  European  industry 

Index  numbers  —  average  1953  =  100 


j  1957  j  1958 

1955  I  1956  First  Second  Third  Fourth  i  First  Second 
quarter  quarter  quarter  quarter  quarter  quarter 

Austria . Employment .  114  119  119  120  123  124  122  121  <• 

Working  week .  105  105  104  106  105  105  103  105  " 

Man-hours  worked  ...  120  125  123  127  129  130  126  127  « 

Belgium . Employment .  101  103  104  104  104  104  102  100  " 

Denmark . Man-hours  worked  .  .  .  105  99  104  107  94  103  104  105 

Finland . Employment .  106  108  105  104  108  103  98 

Working  week .  100  100  102  101  93  97  98 

Man-hours  worked  .  .  .  106  108  107  106  101  100  97 

France . Employment .  101  103  105  106  107  107  108  107 

Working  week .  101  103  103  104  104  103  103  102 

Man-hours  worked  ...  102  105  108  110  111  111  111  110 

Western  Germany  .  .  .  Employment .  114  121  121  124  126  126  123  125 

Working  week .  100  98  95  93  92  93  93  90 

Man-hours  worked  ...  115  119  115  115  116  117  113  112 

Italy . Employment .  102  104  103  106  108  105  102* 

Working  week .  100  99  103  101  96  100  98  * 

Man-hours  worked  ...  103  103  106  107  104  105  100  * 

Netherlands . Employment .  107  108  109  109  110  108  106 

Norway . Employment .  104  105  104  106  106  105  102  103 

Sweden . Employment .  103  104  103  104  105  104  102  102 

Switzerland . Employment .  106  111  114  117  118  117  116  115 

Working  week .  100  100  100  99  99  99  99  98 

Man-hours  worked  .  .  .  106  111  114  116  118  116  115  113 

United  Kingdom  ....  Employment .  105  105  105  105  105  106  105  104 

Working  week  f  .  .  .  .  101  100  100  100  100  100  100  100 

Man-hours  worked  .  .  .  106  105  105  105  105  106  105  104 


Sources :  National  statistics.  “  April-May. 

Note.  —  Industry  generally  includes  mining,  manufacturing  and  public  *  January-February. 
utUities.  Where  man-hours  worked  are  not  directly  avaUable  from  national  c  Estimated  from  quarterly  data  on  overtime  and  short-time, 
statistics,  they  have  been  derived  by  multiplying  index  numbers  of  employ¬ 
ment  by  those  of  the  length  of  the  working  week. 


the  matching  decline  in  the  number  of  unfilled  vacan¬ 
cies  were  both  of  moderate  dimensions,  but  the  move¬ 
ments  in  both  magnitudes  continued  a  trend  operating 
since  the  second  half  of  1955  and  reflecting  the  ex¬ 
tremely  slow  rate  of  expansion,  not  to  say  stagnation, 
of  the  British  economy  in  recent  years.  In  France,  the 
slight  easing  of  the  labour  market,  which  was  already 
noticeable  last  autumn,  appears  to  have  been  main¬ 
tained  in  the  first  half  of  1958.  Partly  from  seasonal 
causes  —  and  particularly  the  late  expansion  of  build¬ 
ing  activity  —  unemployment  in  western  Germany  in 
the  first  four  months  of  1958  exceeded  the  level  of  the 


corresponding  period  of  1957,  but  by  the  summer  the 
number  of  unemployed  was  at  its  lowest  level  since 
1948.  This  improvement  is  probably  not  fully  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  increasing  building  activity  and  the 
course  of  industrial  output  but  was,  presumably,  also 
a  consequence  of  firms  hesitating  to  dismiss  workers 
in  a  tight  labour  market. 

The  steadily  decreasing  excess  supply  on  the  west 
German  labour  market  is  a  consequence  not  only  of 
the  continued  rise  in  demand  but,  increasingly,  of  a 
diminishing  rate  of  growth  of  the  labour  supply.  This 
last  tendency  is  expected  to  continue  in  the  years 


Table  14 


Prices  and  wages  in  selected  European  countries 

Index  numbers  —  average  1953=100 


1956 

1957 

1958 

December 

March 

June 

September 

December 

March 

June 

Austria . 

Wholesale  prices 

104.5 

104.3 

107.1 

105.0 

102.6 

102.6 

102.0 

Consumers’  prices  . 

105.5 

105.7 

103.2 

106.5 

107.9 

111.1 

109.9 

Hourly  earnings  .  . 

108.1 

110.4 

112.4 

115.4 

115.6 

113.8 

118.0 

Belgium . 

.  Wholesale  prices  . 

106.3 

105.9 

105.9 

105.9 

105.5 

102.8 

100.4 

Consumers’  prices  . 

104.7 

105.1 

105.7 

106.6 

107.7 

107.1 

107.6 

Hourly  earnings  .  . 

113.6 

115.8 

119.1 

118.6 

122.7 

127.4 

127.5  o 

Denmark . 

.  Wholesale  prices  . 

105.0 

104.0 

104.0 

103.0 

102.0 

102.0 

102.0 

Consumers’  prices  . 

106.7 

105.3 

106.8 

106.4 

107.1 

107.5 

107.7  * 

Hourly  earnings  .  . 

111.5 

110.8 

117.0 

112.1 

115.7 

118  * 

Finland . 

.  Wholesale  prices.  . 

108.7 

110.3 

112.1 

114.5 

123.7 

124.7 

124.5 

Consumers’  prices  . 

118.0 

120.0 

122.0 

126.0 

128.0 

130.0 

132.0 

Hourly  earnings  .  . 

115.3 

115.3 

117.1 

118.0 

119.1 

118.0 

123.0  * 

France . 

.  Wholesale  prices  . 

106.3 

105.8 

107.7 

110.8 

121.1 

122.6 

123.7 

Consumers’  prices  . 

102.3 

101.7 

102.9 

106.2 

112.6 

119.2 

121.0 

Hourly  earnings  .  . 

111.6 

113.3 

116.1 

119.6 

124.0 

129.0 

131.9 

\Nestem  Germany 

.  Wholesale  prices  . 

104.2 

104.2 

104.2 

104.2 

105.0 

105.9 

105.0 

Consumers’  prices  . 

103.6 

103.6 

104.5 

105.5 

107.3 

108.2 

108.2 

Hourly  earnings  .  . 

112.1 

115.5 

1 19.3 

120.7 

122.1 

125.0 

127.5 

Italy . 

.  Wholesale  prices  . 

104.2 

102.8 

102.2 

102.3 

102.8 

101.6 

101.7 

Consumers’  prices  . 

105.7 

105.6 

106.1 

107.4 

109.6 

110.4 

114.1 

Hourly  earnings  .  . 

110.4 

108.0 

109.8 

109.4 

113.4 

113.4  * 

Netherlands  .... 

.  Wholesale  prices  . 

105.1 

104.4 

105.1 

104.4 

104.4 

103.6 

102.2 

Consumers’  prices  . 

103.7 

102.8 

107.5 

111.2 

110.3 

110.3 

110.6 

Hourly  earnings  .  . 

106.0 

112.6 

113.2 

117.9 

117.9 

117.9 

121.9 

Norway . 

.  .  Wholesale  prices  . 

107.8 

108.7 

108.7 

107.8 

107.8 

106.8 

106.8 

Consumers’  prices  . 

104.9 

106.4 

107.1 

106.4 

107.0 

108.4 

111.9 

Hourly  earnings  .  . 

112.1 

110.3 

120.2 

112.8 

115.3 

114.6 

Sweden . 

.  .  Wholesale  prices  . 

106.5 

106.5 

106.5 

105.8 

105.8 

105.1 

104.3 

Consumers’  prices  . 

106.7 

107.5 

109.0 

109.8 

111.3 

113.5 

114.3 

Hourly  earnings  .  . 

110.7 

111.3 

115.1 

114.9 

1 16.7 

119.6 

121.6 

Switzerland  .... 

.  .  Wholesale  prices 

104.6 

103.6 

105.2 

103.6 

103.4 

101.9 

100.7 

Consumers’  prices  . 

102.8 

i  102.1 

103.2 

104.2 

104.9 

104.6 

105.7 

Hourly  earnings  .  . 

104.2 

105.3 

105.7 

106.1 

107.1 

108.6 

109.1 

United  Kingdom  .  . 

.  .  Wholesale  prices  . 

106.1 

106.9 

107.8 

109.0 

109.3 

109.0 

108.8 

Consumers’  prices  . 

106.3 

1  107.0 

108.7 

109.2 

II  1.3 

111.5 

113.3 

Hourly  earnings  .  . 

109.2 

110.0 

114.0 

114.9 

115.2 

115.6 

II6.I 

Sources :  National  statistics.  “  April. 

Note.  —  Hourly  earnings  in  general  refer  to  manufacturing  industry  *  February, 
(i.e.,  excluding  mining  and  building).  For  France,  Netherlands  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  data  refer  to  wage  rates. 


ahead,  and  may  indeed  prove  of  far-reaching  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  development  of  the  whole  western  Euro¬ 
pean  economy.  In  past  years  an  ample  and  rapidly 
growing  supply  of  labour  has  allowed  an  exception¬ 
ally  high  rate  of  expansion  of  western  German  output 


and  exports.  As,  in  the  future,  the  labour  supply 
grows  more  slowly,  narrower  limits  may  —  in  the 
absence  of  offsetting  factors  —  be  set  to  the  expansion 
of  western  German,  and  thereby  of  western  European, 
output.  At  the  same  time,  the  changed  position  on 


Table  15 

Industrial  production  in  western  Europe 

Index  numbers  (1953=100),  seasonally  adjusted 


Country 

1955 

1956 

1957  ! 

1 

1957 

1958 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

I 

II 

Total  industrial  production : 

i 

1 

Austria . 

133 

138 

146 

142 

146 

146 

150 

150 

149 

Belgium . 

116 

123 

123  “ 

125 

124“ 

117" 

123 

118 

111 

Denmark . 

112 

111 

115 

118 

116 

113 

112 

116 

114 

Finland . 

127 

130  « 

131 

140 

130 

132 

122 

132 

121 

France . 

117 

129 

140 

141 

143 

146 

151 

156 

154 

Western  Germany . 

129 

139 

147 

146 

147 

146 

149 

151 

150 

Italy . 

119 

128 

138 

136 

137 

139 

139 

139 

138 

Netherlands . 

118 

124 

126 

129 

127 

126 

121 

124 

126 

Norway . 

117 

122 

126 

124 

128 

128 

126 

119 

123 

Sweden . 

111 

114 

119 

118 

119 

120 

120 

120 

119 

United  Kingdom . 

114 

113 

116 

113 

116 

117 

114 

113 

112 

Yugoslavia . 

132 

146 

171 

158 

170 

169 

184 

182 

188 

Total  of  countries  listed  .... 

120 

126 

133 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

135 

Total  OEEC  countries: 

Metal-using  industries  .... 

127 

133 

138 

136 

138 

139 

140 

143 

142* 

Textile  industries . 

106 

109 

115 

116 

116 

116 

112 

109 

104* 

Chemical  industries . 

125 

134 

144 

141 

142 

146 

149 

150 

Food  processing  industries  .  .  . 

no 

115 

120 

119 

121 

121 

121 

124 

124  * 

Sources :  OEEC  Statistical  Bulletin,  and  national  statistics. 
“  Figures  affected  by  strikes.  *  April-May. 


the  west  German  labour  market  may  well  cause  an 
accelerated  rise  in  wages,  which  may  tend  to  reduce 
the  competitive  advantage  by  virtue  of  which  western 
Germany  up  till  now  has  accumulated  large  foreign 
exchange  reserves.  Pari  passu  with  this  process,  the 
increasing  transfer  of  funds  from  the  money  to  the 
capital  market  in  western  Germany  may  lead  to  a  rise 
in  capital  exports.  The  balance-of-payments  surplus  of 
western  Germany  may  therefore  tend  to  fall  over  a 
period  of  years,  without  any  specific  policy  measures 
being  undertaken  to  that  effect.  It  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  conceivable  that  the  changing  labour  market 
position  will  lead  to  the  adoption  of  more  restrictive 
monetary  policies  with  a  contractionary  impact 
primarily  upon  economic  activity  in  western  Germany, 
but  from  there  spreading  to  other  European  and 
overseas  countries.®® 

The  relative  weakening  of  demand  on  the  labour 
markets  of  western  Europe  has  not  in  general  produced 
striking  effects  on  the  tendency  for  money  wages  to 
increase  (see  Table  14),  and  only  in  Austria,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom 

However,  if  the  Common  Market  leads  to  greatly  increased 
labour  mobility,  the  importance  of  the  developments  indicated 
above  may  be  very  much  reduced. 


does  the  rise  in  money  wages  seem  to  have  slowed 
down  appreciably.  To  what  extent  this  development 
is  a  consequence  of  the  changes  in  the  balance  between 
demand  and  supply  is  difficult  to  decide.  In  so  far  as 
the  so-called  wage-drift  has  been  an  important  element 
in  the  rise  in  wages,  it  is  probable  that  even  a  small 
decline  in  excess  demand  for  labour  may  have  had 
an  appreciable  effect  whereas  the  influence  upon 
collective  wage  agreements  of  such  a  change  is  more 
doubtful.  In  some  countries,  such  as  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Denmark,  the  increasing  consciousness 
—  among  trade  union  leaders  as  well  as  elsewhere  — 
of  the  inflationary  consequences  of  continuous  wage 
increases  may  have  been  a  far  more  important  factor 
than  the  marginal  changes  in  the  labour  market 
situation  called  forth  through  restrictive  monetary 
policies. 

Industrial  Output 

Developments  in  the  second  quarter  of  1958  have 
strengthened  the  impression  of  a  stabilization  of 
activity  in  western  Europe,  and  Table  15  even  shows 
a  decline  —  though  one  so  small  as  to  be  insignifi¬ 
cant  —  in  the  seasonally  adjusted  index  of  industrial 
production  for  the  area.  This  trend  is  the  result  of 


Chart  3 

Industrial  production  by  branches  of  industry 
in  western  Europe  “ 

Index  numbers  —  first  quarter  1955  =  100 
Adjusted  for  seasonal  fluctuations 
Semi-logarithmic  scale 


1955  1956  1957  1958 

Total  Industry  -  Food  processing 

- Chemicals  - Textiles 


.  Engineering 

Sources:  National  statistics  and  OEEC  Statistical  Bulletins, 
tt  OEEC  member  countries  combined. 

broadly  similar  developments  in  the  majority  of  coun¬ 
tries,  though  three  groups  may  be  distinguished.  In 
one  group  —  Austria,  France,  western  Germany  and 
Yugoslavia  —  expansion  continued  at  a  rapid,  though 
diminishing,  rate  until  quite  recently;  but  in  France 
and  western  Germany  no  further  rise  in  the  seasonally 
adjusted  output  index  occurred  after  the  first  quarter. 
In  the  second  group,  composed  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  Belgium-Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands  and 
Italy,  stagnation  and/or  decline  in  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  had  set  in  by  the  middle  of  1957;  and  in  Belgium 
and  Finland  the  decline  in  output  since  then  has  been 
severe  though  in  the  Netherlands  the  summer  brought 
indications  of  a  renewed  upturn.  Finally,  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Denmark,  industrial  production 
has  fluctuated  within  a  fairly  narrow  range  ever  since 
1955,  and  in  recent  months  has  appeared  to  tend 
downwards.  The  revival  which  took  place  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  second  quarter  of  last  year 
has  not  been  reproduced  this  year,  and  in  June  1958 
industrial  output  was  some  5  per  cent  below  the 
June  1957  level. 

Among  industrial  sectors  the  sharpest  contrast  is 
between  the  textile  industries,  which  have  been 
contracting  since  the  second  half  of  1957,  and  the 
rapidly  expanding  chemical  industries.  The  difficulties 


of  the  textile  industries  are  largely  of  a  structural 
character  and  would  therefore  be  only  partially 
relieved  by  a  resumption  of  general  economic  growth 
in  western  Europe.  The  recent  slackening  of  output 
in  the  metal-using  branches  is  in  part  a  consequence 
of  a  slackening  of  investment  in  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  as  capacity  has  risen  in  relation  to  output  in 
manufacturing  industry  generally.  The  production 
of  building  materials  in  most  countries  exhibits  a 
development  in  between  those  of  the  metal-using  and 
of  the  textile  industries  (see  Table  16).  In  most 
countries  residential  construction  tended  downwards 
in  the  early  part  of  1958  (see  Table  17).  This  was 
partly  due  to  weather  conditions,  and  in  some  coun¬ 
tries  it  has  later  turned  sharply  upwards.  In  the 
Netherlands  and  western  Germany  especially,  the 
upturn  has  been  promoted  by  more  liberal  support 
and  credit  policies,  and  in  western  Germany  the 
growing  volume  of  construction  would  appear  to 
constitute  the  main  support  for  any  immediate  rise 
in  total  activity. 

Depressed  conditions  have  continued  in  the  coal 
industry,  with  stocks  rising  in  spite  of  cutbacks  in 
output;  and,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  end- July  coal 
stocks  were  at  a  post-war  record  level.  The  western 
European  steel  market  has  also  continued  to  weaken 
during  the  first  half  of  1958.  In  the  countries  of  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  steel  output 
was  almost  the  same  in  the  first  quarter  as  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1957,  while  in  the  following  four  months  it 
declined  by  almost  4  per  cent  below  the  level  in  the 
same  period  of  1957.  Both  the  inflow  of  new  orders 
and  a  slight  quickening  of  activity  in  July  give  hope 
of  a  moderate  upturn,  though  in  France,  where 
developments  had  so  far  been  most  favourable, 
activity  weakened  in  July.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
also  steel  output  in  the  second  quarter  was  well  below 
the  levels  of  a  year  earlier  and  falling  through  the 
quarter.  Only  the  motor-car  and  shipbuilding  indus¬ 
tries  maintained  a  strong  demand  for  steel  (sheet  and 
plate),  whereas  drawings  on  consumers’  stocks  kept 
demand  from  other  consuming  industries  at  a  low 
level. 

The  declining  rate  of  growth,  or  levelling  off,  of 
industrial  production  has  generally  been  accompanied 
by  a  slower  rise  in  productivity,  according  to  the 
summary  and  quite  rough  measurements  available, 
though  in  western  Germany  the  growth  of  industrial 
output  from  1957  to  1958  is  entirely  accounted  for  by 
higher  productivity  since  employment,  measured  in 
man-hours,  did  not  rise.  In  this  context  the  position 
in  the  United  Kingdom  presents  a  particular  problem: 
both  industrial  output  and  employment  have  changed 
only  little  since  1955,  but  during  the  same  period 
considerable  investments  have  taken  place  in  industry. 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  these  investments  would  show 
their  effects  both  in  an  expansion  of  capacity  and  in 
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Table  16 


Production  in  metal-using,  textiles  and  building  materials  industries 

Index  numbers :  corresponding  period  of  previous  year =100 


Country 

1957 

1957 

1958 

I 

II 

III 

rv 

I 

II 

Austria . 

Metal-using  .  .  . 

101 

89 

103 

104 

111 

122 

105  « 

Textiles  .... 

104 

106 

105 

108 

98 

98 

90  “ 

Building  materials 

107 

128 

no 

99 

100 

78 

95  “ 

Belgium . 

Metal-using  .  .  . 

100 

111 

99 

93 

99 

94 

88  * 

Textiles  .... 

103 

no 

114 

100 

89 

78 

71  « 

Building  materials 

98 

111 

96 

94 

94 

92 

93  “ 

Denmark  . 

Metal-using  .  .  . 

103 

106 

107 

101 

100 

98 

97 

Textiles  .... 

114 

130 

131 

107 

94 

90 

84 

Building  materials 

99 

109 

101 

94 

96 

85 

86 

Finland . 

Metal-using  .  .  . 

101 

128 

95 

96 

89 

90 

91 

Textiles  .... 

98 

137 

97 

85 

80 

75 

70 

Building  materials 

98 

134 

100 

94 

78 

72 

78 

France  . 

Metal-using  .  .  . 

103 

108 

105 

106 

114 

114 

113  “ 

Textiles  .... 

111 

118 

113 

105 

105 

101 

100 

Building  materials 

112 

119 

112 

111 

106 

107 

107 

Western  Germany  .... 

Metal-using  .  .  . 

104 

105 

104 

102 

106 

106 

105 

Textiles  .... 

104 

no 

104 

102 

102 

95 

94 

Building  materials 

100 

123 

96 

92 

98 

81 

99 

Italy . 

Metal-using  .  .  . 

109 

112 

107 

107 

109 

104 

104 

Textiles  .... 

no 

117 

115 

111 

99 

94 

93 

Building  materials 

107 

113 

103 

104 

109 

100 

106 

Netherlands . 

Metal-using  .  .  . 

96 

102 

97 

99 

91 

95 

93 

Textiles  .... 

100 

102 

101 

100 

97 

95 

90« 

Building  materials 

106 

114 

106 

104 

103 

94 

91 

Norway . 

Metal-using  .  .  . 

101 

104 

98 

103 

98 

99 

101 

Textiles  .... 

105 

116 

104 

108 

92 

84 

81 

Building  materials 

102 

109 

98 

106 

98 

99 

105 

Sweden . 

Metal-using  .  .  . 

103 

103 

104 

104 

98 

99 

98 

Textiles  .... 

103 

106 

107 

106 

100 

100 

United  Kingdom . 

Metal-using  .  .  . 

102 

97 

103 

106 

105 

102 

101  * 

Textiles  .... 

99 

102 

98 

100 

95 

91 

84  « 

Building  materials 

97 

98 

95 

96 

99 

98 

96  « 

Total  of  countries  listed  . 

Metal-using  .  .  . 

103 

103 

104 

104 

106 

105 

103* 

Textiles  .... 

104 

no 

105 

103 

99 

94 

90* 

Building  materials 

102 

113 

99 

97 

100 

91 

99* 

Sources ;  National  statistics.  “  April-May.  *  April. 


the  form  of  higher  labour  productivity  neither  of  which 
are,  however,  reflected  in  statistics  of  output  and 
employment.  Part  of  the  explanation  may  be  that 
productivity  increases  which  take  the  form  of  an 
improved  quality  of  goods  escape  the  statistics. 
Further,  though  the  changes  in  total  industrial 
production  have  been  small,  the  commodity  composi¬ 


tion  of  output  has  changed  considerably,  making  the 
indices  of  total  industrial  output  and  employment 
poorly  suited  for  the  measurement  of  productivity 
changes.  Finally,  though  unemployment  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  tended  to  rise,  the  rate  of  un¬ 
employment  is  still  very  low  by  western  European 
and  North  American  standards  and  firms  may  have 
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Table  17 

Dwelling  construction  in  selected  European  countries 

Thousands  of  dwellings 


! 

Country  j 

1957 

1958 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

I 

II 

Belgium  “ . 

Authorizations . 

9.0 

10.8 

8.1 

6.9 

8.2 

Completions . 

6.9 

8.0 

8.2 

9.8 

6.4 

Denmark . 

Starts . 

4.9 

6.1 

4.6 

3.0 

3.3 

Under  construction  * . 

21.8 

23.0 

20.8 

17.6 

16.7 

Completions . 

5.1 

5.0 

6.7 

6.2 

4.3 

Finland . 

Authorizations . 

3.4 

3.9 

4.8 

4.9 

2.2 

Completions . 

4.7 

3.3 

5.0 

6.6 

3.3 

France  . 

Authorizations . 

77.0 

89.1 

85.4 

82.9 

75.3 

91.6 

Starts . 

—  155.0  — 

—  150.6 

Completions . 

—  121.0  — 

- 152.7  — 

Western  Germany  .... 

Authorizations . 

107.1 

131.6 

144.1 

122.4 

104.8 

141.3 

i 

Completions . 

54.4 

80.8 

121.6 

236.4 

43.0 

63.3 

Ireland . 

Completions . 

2.7 

2.3 

1.8 

1.3 

1.6 

Italy . 

Authorizations . 

61.9 

63.2 

56.2 

67.2 

62.5 

63.8  c 

Completions . 

42.4 

43.1 

41.6 

47.7 

42.1 

39.3  « 

Netherlands . 

Authorizations . 

21.2 

21.9 

20.4 

17.3 

13.6 

23.0 

Starts . 

23.3 

25.3 

20.3 

15.8 

14.6 

24.0 

Under  construction  t> . 

98.0 

101.3 

100.5 

90.1 

84.3 

85.2 

Completions . 

19.2 

21.9 

21.1 

26.2 

20.1 

23.2 

Norway  . 

Authorizations . 

4.6 

12.9 

8.2 

5.3 

4.8 

1  Starts . 

2.7 

9.9 

9.3 

6.2 

3.4 

Under  construction  * . 

19.1 

23.7 

26.9 

25.0 

22.8 

i  Completions . 

5.9 

5.8 

6.4 

8.2 

5.5 

Portugal . 

!  Completions . 

5.0 

5.7 

6.4 

5.9 

Spain . 

Authorizations . 

13.9 

13.0 

11.2 

12.7 

12.9 

Completions . 

8.0 

6.6 

7.6 

7.4 

7.3 

Sweden . 

Starts  . 

8.8 

15.9 

18.8 

21.9 

5.6 

'  Under  construction  * . 

54.1 

57.0 

64.2 

66.9 

58.2 

Completions . 

2.4 

13.0 

11.6 

19.2 

14.4 

Switzerland  ‘t . 

j  Authorizations . 

3.0 

4.0 

4.7 

2.5 

2.8 

4.8 

'  Completions . 

3.8 

5.2 

4.6 

4.9 

3.2 

2.2 

United  Kingdom  .... 

1  Starts . 

64.6 

80.8 

74.1 

61.7 

56.8 

Under  construction  * . 

258.4 

261.0 

261.5 

245.2 

1  235.3 

Completions . 

77.7 

78.2 

73.6 

78.0 

1  66.7 

i 

Sources:  National  statistics  and  Bulletin  of  Housing  and  Building  Statistics,  ECE. 
u  Number  of  buildings.  ^  End  of  period.  ^  April-Mai  at  quarterly  rate.  ti  42  towns. 


considered  that  the  labour  market  situation  made  it 
inadvisable  to  dismiss  workers  to  the  extent  technically 
possible.  A  recent  inquiry  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Economic  and  Social  Research  has  established  the 
existence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  unutilized 
capacity  in  the  engineering  industries  and  has  revealed 


that  an  increase  in  output  could  be  achieved  with  a 
relatively  small  increase  in  the  labour  force.  If  this 
is  a  more  widespread  phenomenon,  the  conclusion 
could  be  drawn  that  the  insufficient  level  of  effective 
demand  is  a  major  cause  of  the  stagnation  in  labour 
productivity. 


6.  Short-term  Prospects  in  Western  Europe 


The  Main  Sectors  of  Demand 

From  1956  to  1957,  the  gross  national  product  at 
constant  prices  of  the  OEEC  countries  combined 
increased  at  the  same  rate  as  it  had  from  1955  to 
1956.®®  The  increase  was  accounted  for  by  a  consider¬ 
able  improvement  in  the  balance  of  international 
payments  for  goods  and  services  and  by  a  rise  from 
1956  to  1957,  by  close  to  one  billion  dollars,  in  the 
rate  of  inventory  accumulation.  Since  the  rate  of 
increase  of  domestic  final  demand  declined,  and  more 
so  for  fixed  investment  than  for  private  consumption, 
stocks  of  finished  goods  presumably  accumulated 
relatively  more  rapidly  than  those  of  raw  materials 
which,  under  the  conditions  of  weakening  commodity 
markets,  might  be  expected  to  have  accumulated  in 
the  hands  of  overseas  exporters  rather  than  in  Europe. 
Thus,  though  there  was  no  decline  in  the  rate  of 
growth  of  gross  national  product,  the  change  in  its 
composition  foreshadowed  a  stagnation  and  subse¬ 
quent  downturn  in  total  output.  Short-term  invest¬ 
ment  rose  relatively  faster  than  long-term  investment, 
and  private  consumption  kept  up  a  high  rate  of 
growth  after  that  of  investment  had  started  to  decline. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  typical  development  at  the  upper 
turning-point  of  a  business  cycle. 

In  the  first  half  of  1958,  few  if  any  of  the  main 
sectors  of  demand  seem  on  balance  to  have  provided 
a  stimulus  to  total  activity  in  western  Europe.  As  has 
already  been  noted,  the  rise  in  western  Europe’s  exports 
came  to  a  halt  in  the  course  of  1957  and  they  declined 
in  the  first  half  of  1958.  But  since  both  the  volume  and 
especially  the  unit  values  of  imports  from  overseas 
have  fallen,  the  trade  balance  has  continued  to 
improve,  as  has  the  total  balance  on  account  of  goods 
and  services.  This  increase  in  the  net  income  created 
in  transactions  with  other  areas  must  be  quite  small 
in  relation  to  the  total  national  product  of  western 
Europe  and,  since  it  is  accompanied  by  falling  trade 
volumes  and  weakening  price  trends,  it  could  hardly 
have  provided  any  significant  expansive  stimulus. 
The  continued  improvement  in  the  international 
liquidity  position  of  western  European  countries 
nevertheless  provides  the  essential  foundation  on 
which  a  renewed  expansion  could  now  be  based. 

Industrial  investments  both  in  plant  and  equipment 
appear  to  have  declined  in  a  majority  of  countries  in 
the  first  half  of  1958,  though  France  and  Austria 
are  significant  exceptions.  Industrial  investment  in 
western  Germany  changed  little,  but  the  non-industrial 
sectors  increased  their  demand  for  machinery  and 
equipment;  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  volume 
of  fixed  investment  in  manufacturing  industry  declined 
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by  2  per  cent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1958  below  the 
level  in  the  same  period  of  1957,  with  a  sharp  fall  in 
building  work  which  can  hardly  fail  to  entail  a  subse¬ 
quent  decline  in  equipment  expenditure. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  a  sharp  upturn  in 
residential  construction  occurred  in  a  number  of 
countries  after  the  prolonged  winter  and  was  assisted 
by  the  easing  of  capital  markets  and  in  some  cases 
by  increased  provision  of  direct  finance  for  housing. 
Though  the  rate  of  residential  construction  in  western 
Europe  as  a  whole  in  the  first  half  of  1958  was  almost 
certainly  below  that  of  the  first  half  of  1957,  the  rate 
of  construction  in  the  second  quarter  was  in  most 
countries  equal  to  or  above  that  of  the  second  quarter 
of  1957  and  generally  showed  a  rising  trend. 

Inventory  accumulation,  on  which  only  scanty  data 
are  available,  probably  became  negative  in  late  1957 
after  the  preceding  period  of  rapid  build-up  and, 
apart  from  seasonal  fluctuations,  the  decumulation 
of  inventories  may  be  presumed  to  have  continued 
this  year. 

In  a  majority  of  countries,  the  volume  of  retail 
sales  seems  to  have  been  smaller  in  the  first  half  of 
1958  than  in  the  same  months  of  1957  (see  Table  18). 
This  fall  reflects  in  part  a  long-run  rise  in  the  share 
of  services  and  of  expenditure  on  motoring  in  total 
private  consumption.  The  volume  of  total  private 
consumption,  however,  has  probably  been  at  most 
some  two  per  cent  higher  in  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  than  in  the  first  half  of  1957.  This  very  rough 
estimate  is  consistent  with  the  tendendy  towards  a 
slower  rise  —  and  in  Finland,  France,  Italy,  and  the 
Netherlands  a  decline  —  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  industrial  wage  bill  from  the  first  half  of  1957  to 
the  first  half  of  1958. 

Price  Movements 

The  most  important  price  development  of  the  last 
year  has  been  the  widening  divergence  between  the 
prices  of  manufactured  and  of  primary  goods  already 
referred  to.  As  appears  from  the  data  in  Table  14, 
wholesale  prices  have  in  most  countries  been  stable 
or  fallen  slightly  in  recent  months.  Where  —  as 
in  Finland,  France,  Spain  and  Turkey  —  whole¬ 
sale  prices  have  risen,  special  circumstances  (domestic 
excess  demand,  recent  exchange  rate  adjustment  or 
both)  have  provided  the  obvious  explanation. 

In  contrast  with  wholesale  prices,  consumers’ 
prices  have  in  almost  all  countries  continued  their 
rise,  apparently  little  affected  by  the  slowing  down  of 
economic  activity.  This  is  not  very  surprising,  since 
in  almost  all  western  European  countries  the  national 
money  wage  level  is  the  main  determinant  of  prices 
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Sources :  National  statistics.  o  Including  food  and  tobacco  but  excluding  passenger  cars.  ^  Based  on  new  registrations.  April-May.  Hardware  includes  electric  appliances. 


Table  19 


Motor  vehicle  production  and  exports  in  the  principal  producing  countries  of  western  Europe 

Thousands  of  units  at  annual  rates 


Passenger  cars 

Commercial  vehicles 

1957 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1957 

1958 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

I 

II 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

I 

II 

France 

Production . 

724 

702 

760 

609 

823 

930 

984 

204 

216 

214 

165 

218 

222 

222 

Exports . 

219 

184 

250 

200 

240 

314 

330“ 

33 

37 

35 

22 

36 

46 

36“ 

of  which  :  to  United  States  .  . 

51 

40 

52 

49 

62 

78 

0.4 

.. 

Western  Germany 

Production . 

959 

918 

951 

906 

1  060 

1  191 

1  166 

247 

266 

266 

221 

236 

296 

289 

Exports . 

516 

469 

490 

472 

631 

604 

653“ 

97 

96 

102 

92 

100 

96 

121  “ 

of  which :  to  United  States  .  . 

112 

96 

100 

100 

152 

112 

143“ 

9 

8 

9 

9 

11 

9 

17  “ 

Italy 

Production . 

318 

280 

342 

322 

330 

366 

402 

34 

36 

38 

33 

28 

32 

38 

Exports . 

no 

78 

129 

130 

104 

136 

188 

11 

9 

14 

12 

8 

7 

8 

of  which  :  to  United  States  .  . 

13 

0 

14 

18 

22 

16 

21“ 

0.7 

0.8 

1.5 

0.4 

0.2 

0.0  0.0  “ 

United  Kingdom 

Production . 

861 

636 

918 

872 

1  017 

1  114 

1089 

288 

266 

286 

268 

332 

345 

315 

Exports . 

426 

363 

457 

428 

459 

529 

476 

123 

117 

130 

112 

132 

144 

100 

of  which  :  to  United  States  .  . 

95 

80 

92 

100 

108 

146 

132 

0.7 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

2.2  2.6 

Sources ;  National  statistics.  Figures  based  on  two  months. 


of  the  non-food  items  in  the  cost-of-living  index, 
and  the  prices  of  the  food  items  depend  rather  upon 
domestic  agricultural  price  policies  than  on  the 
world  market,  while  the  influence  of  the  prices  of 
imported  raw  materials  on  the  index  is  quite  small. 

However,  in  so  far  as  the  slackening  of  activity  in 
western  Europe  has  led  to  some  small  slowing  down 
of  the  rise  in  money  wages,  and  the  weakening  of 
total  demand  may  lead  to  some  squeezing  of  profit 
margins,  consumers’  prices  may  be  expected  to  rise 
less  rapidly  in  the  months  ahead.  The  prospects  of 
somewhat  ampler  domestic  supplies  of  food,  due  to 
more  favourable  harvest  in  some  countries  than  in 
the  two  preceding  years,  may  forcefully  operate  in 
the  same  direction  and  even  lead  to  some  absolute 
decline  in  cost-of-living  indices.  Up  till  the  middle 
of  the  year,  the  food  element  in  cost-of-living  indices 
had,  with  a  few  exceptions,  moved  in  conformity 
with  the  general  trend.  The  last  few  years  have,  in 
fact,  witnessed  a  widening  gap  between  the  prices 
paid  to  farmers  in  the  industrial  countries  of  western 
Europe  and  the  appreciably  lower  prices  at  which 
foods  are  traded  internationally.  As  the  income 
elasticity  of  the  demand  for  foods  is  low,  the  fall  in 
prices  of  foodstuff's  moving  in  international  trade  has 
only  in  small  part  been  caused  by  the  slackening  of 
economic  growth  in  the  industrial  countries  and  is 


almost  exclusively  to  be  ascribed  to  the  rise  in  food 
production  in  both  western  Europe  and  other  areas. 

Indirectly,  however,  any  prolonged  general  stagna¬ 
tion  of  economic  activity  in  western  Europe  would 
profoundly  affect  agricultural  developments.  In  the 
course  of  1957  and  the  first  half  of  1958,  the  migration 
of  labour  out  of  agriculture  into  industry  has  slowed 
down  in  a  number  of  countries  in  consequence  of  the 
slower  growth  of  non-agricultural  employment.  If  this 
trend  were  to  continue,  the  rise  in  agricultural  pro¬ 
ductivity  would  tend  to  become  smaller  than  if  the 
migration  of  labour  out  of  agriculture  were  to  continue 
at  a  high  rate,  and  the  problems  of  relaxing  pro¬ 
tectionist  agricultural  policies  in  western  Europe,  of 
disposing  of  surpluses  of  farm  products,  and  of 
integrating  national  markets  would  become  all  the 
harder  to  solve. 

Prospects 

Without  in  any  way  adding  striking  new  features, 
developments  in  the  last  few  months  have  rendered 
the  picture  of  short-run  economic  tendencies  in 
western  Europe  considerably  clearer.  For  the  first 
time  since  1952,  and  after  a  period  of  slackening 
growth,  there  has  occurred  a  small  fall  in  the  index 
of  industrial  output  of  the  western  European  countries 
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combined.  Furthermore,  indicators  of  developments 
in  the  rest  of  the  year  now  point  —  if  still  by  no  means 
unanimously,  nevertheless  more  positively  —  towards 
an  economic  contraction,  though  not  a  drastic 
one.  Recent  surveys  show  a  definite  deterioration  in 
business  men’s  expectations  compared  with  those  of 
only  a  few  months  ago,  and  in  many  lines  of  produc¬ 
tion  the  flow  of  new  orders  has  diminished  (see 
Table  20).  Combined  with  the  growing  excess  capacity 
in  industry,  this  strongly  implies  that  industrial 
investments  are  likely  to  decline  in  the  months  ahead. 
Finally,  as  mentioned  above,  it  appears  that  western 
European  exports  to  primary  exporting  countries  will 
continue  —  at  least  over  the  next  few  months  —  the 
dechne  already  started. 

Though  a  moderate  and  somewhat  sluggish  response 
of  private  consumption  expenditure  to  activity 
changes  elsewhere  may  be  relied  upon  to  cushion  any 
general  contraction,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
consumption  can  provide  a  new  independent  impetus 
to  renewed  expansion.  True,  the  expansion  of  sales 
and  output  of  motor-cars  has  been  and  still  is  an 
important  support  for  general  economic  activity,  and 
the  setback  in  the  western  European  steel  industry 
would  certainly  have  been  far  more  serious  but  for 
the  sustained  demand  from  the  automobile  industry. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  a  new  expansive  factor  —  apart 
from  the  temporary  setback  in  1956/57  due  to  the 
Suez  crisis  —  and  a  more  serious  general  economic 
contraction  might  well  have  a  heavy  impact  on  the 
sales  and  output  of  cars.  Some  concern  is  expressed 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries  that  in 
the  second  half  of  the  year  domestic  sales  may  decline 
more  than  seasonally,  and  exports  to  other  destina¬ 
tions  than  North  America  have  already  been  affected 
by  the  changing  economic  climate. 

Certain  expansive  or  activity-sustaining  factors 
may,  however,  be  set  against  these  tendencies.  The 
improvement  in  the  balance-of-payments  position 
of  most  western  European  countries,  the  slackening 
of  the  demand  for  credit,  and  the  deliberate  changes 
in  official  policies  have  all  contributed  to  a  widespread 
easing  of  conditions  in  money  and  capital  markets. 
The  effect  of  this  on  residential  construction  and  some 
other  long-term  investments  is  already  noticeable, 
though  it  may  yet  be  quite  some  time  before  the 
expansion  in  this  field  will  neutralize  the  contraction 
in  other  lines  of  production. 

Favourable  effects  should  also  appear  from  the 
fact  that  the  revival  of  economic  activity  in  the  United 
States  already  began  in  the  second  quarter,  several 
months  earlier  than  generally  expected.  The  principal 
influences  behind  the  revival  in  activity  have  so  far 
been  the  rise  in  residential  and  other  construction 
and  the  increase  in  personal  incomes,  owing,  inter  alia, 
to  larger  transfer  payments  and  a  substantial  increase 


in  the  salaries  of  civil  servants.  To  judge  from  the 
course  of  previous  recessions,  a  renewed  setback 
would  by  no  means  be  surprising  and  may  indeed  be 
expected  if  the  investment  plans  of  private  business 
are  not  revised  upwards  and  if  the  sales  of  the  1959 
models  of  motor-cars  do  not  show  a  considerable 
improvement  upon  those  of  the  past  period. 

Because  the  United  States  Treasury’s  demand  on 
the  capital  and  money  markets  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  are  foreseen  to  be  very  high  —  even  though 
something  less  than  the  $12  billion  deficit  earlier 
spoken  of  is  now  forecast  —  the  market  is  extremely 
sensitive.  The  recent  partial  reversal  of  Federal 
Reserve  policies  may  on  this  score  welt  have  a 
considerable  impact  abroad.  A  major  part  of  the 
substantial  rise  in  United  States  private  capital 
exports  in  the  early  part  of  1958  took  the  form  of 
new  fixed  interest  issues.  Such  outflows  may  well 
diminish  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  in  consequence 
of  the  recent  depression  of  the  capital  market.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  recovery  in  industrial  production 
—  if  maintained  and  continued  —  may  moderate  the 
decline  in  United  States  imports  in  the  second  half 
of  1958  though  world  markets  for  primary  goods 
have  so  far  hardly  improved. 

Evidence  has  been  accumulating  of  a  probable 
reduction  of  activity  in  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Industrial  production  has  in  the 
last  couple  of  months  fallen  below  the  levels  of  the 
corresponding  months  of  1957;  and  the  narrowing 
flow  of  new  orders  and  the  fall  in  the  size  of  order 
books  indicate  that  this  will  continue.  Recent  surveys 
by  the  Federation  of  British  Industries  (in  May)  and 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Economic  and  Social 
Research  (in  July)  show  the  existence  of  idle  capacity. 
According  to  the  first  survey,  three-quarters  of  all 
firms  reported  the  existence  of  excess  capacity,  while 
the  July  survey,  covering  52  mainly  large  firms  in 
the  engineering  industries,  revealed  idle  capacity  of 
about  20  per  cent.  Since  at  the  same  time  business 
men  expected  a  decline  in  turnover  and  output,  a  fall 
in  the  volume  of  new  fixed  investment  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry  —  which  in  the  first  quarter  of  1958  was 
already  two  per  cent  below  the  corresponding  1957 
level  —  is  in  prospect  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The 
steel  industry  has  indicated  that  a  prolonged  stagna¬ 
tion  in  output  and  sales  will  lead  to  a  downward 
revision  of  existing  long-term  investment  plans. 

A  slight  inventory  decumulation  in  manufacturing 
industries  in  the  United  Kingdom  began  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1957,  and  stocks  rose  less  than  seasonally 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1958,  with  a  distribution  between 
materials  and  finished  goods  indicating  that  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  was  the  victim  of  its  customers’ 
cautious  buying  just  as  it  held  down  its  own  purchases 
of  materials.  Residential  construction  in  the  first 
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half  of  this  year  was  considerably  below  the  level  of 
the  first  half  of  1957.  In  spite  of  the  decline  in  building 
by  public  authorities,  total  construction  may  prove 
only  a  little  smaller  than  last  year.  British  exports,  as 
already  indicated,  are  likely  to  continue  their  decline. 
Private  consumption  expenditure  other  than  on 
motoring,  which  in  real  terms  hardly  changed  from 
the  first  quarter  of  1957  to  the  first  quarter  of  1958, 
can  certainly  not  be  expected  to  counterbalance  the 
contractive  factors  mentioned  above:  more  than  the 
maintenance  of  the  volume  of  consumption  can 
hardly  be  expected  unless  hire  purchase  restrictions 
were  to  be  relaxed.®^ 

The  following  policy  measures  taken  so  far  this 
year  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  presumably  affect 
the  level  of  activity  little  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

(i)  Bank  rate  has  by  stages  been  cut  from  7  per  cent 
to  41/2  per  cent,  following  rather  than  leading  the 
easing  of  money  market  conditions. 

(ii)  The  ceiling  on  bank  advances  to  the  private 
sector  was  lifted,  with  effect  from  the  end  of  July. 
It  had  before  that  become  inoperative  because  of  the 
weakening  of  the  demand  for  credit.  At  the  same 
time,  a  stand-by  system  of  special  deposits  by  the 
commercial  banks  with  the  Bank  of  England  has  been 
drawn  up.  This  system  is  viewed  as  a  temporary 
measure,  additional  to  those  already  existing  for 
controlling  liquidity,  pending  the  recommendations  of 
the  Radcliffe  Committee. 

(iii)  The  regulations  relating  to  the  control  of  new 
capital  issues  were  liberalized  and  simplified.  The 
importance  of  this  step  may  be  greater  than  is 
apparent  from  the  relatively  low  value  of  new  issues 
refused  in  the  past,  because  the  readiness  of  firms  to 
submit  requests  may  increase  with  the  better  prospects 
of  acceptance;  but  the  effects  on  the  actual  level  of 
real  investment  must  be  slow  to  appear. 

(iv)  Initial  depreciation  allowances  for  tax  assess¬ 
ment  purposes  were  raised  to  30  per  cent  from  20  per 
cent  for  plant  and  machinery  and  to  15  per  cent  from 
10  per  cent  for  industrial  building.  The  resulting 
decline  in  firms’  total  tax  liabilities  will  be  quite 
moderate,  and  the  stimulus  provided  to  investment 
particularly  small  in  a  period  of  low  activity  and  profit 
levels. 

In  western  Germany  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
national  product  has  fallen,  and  amounted  to  only 
2  per  cent  between  the  first  half  of  1957  and  the  first 
half  of  this  year.  The  rise  in  industrial  production 
was  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude,  but  apart  from 
the  seasonal  movement  there  was  no  increase  from 
the  first  to  the  second  quarter  of  1958.  Partly  owing 

“  The  introduction  of  personal  loans  by  private  banks  may 
have  effects  equivalent  to  a  relaxation  of  hire  purchase  regula¬ 
tions. 


to  the  shortening  of  the  working  week,  unemployment 
during  the  summer  was  at  its  lowest  level  for  the  last 
ten  years.  Output  of  consumers’  goods  exhibits  a 
declining  trend  as  against  a  rise  in  other  lines  of 
production.  After  a  relatively  poor  start,  construction 
is  expanding  and  is  expected  to  surpass  the  level  of 

1957,  but  during  the  summer  months  it  was  to  some 
extent  hampered  by  shortage  of  labour.  Other  types 
of  fixed  investment  have  also  risen,  and  the  flow  of 
domestic  new  orders  for  investment  goods  is  increasing. 

A  declining  rate  of  growth  of  disposable  incomes 
and  rising  savings  ratio  have  slowed  down  the  rise  in 
private  consumption  to  about  the  same  extent  as  that 
of  total  output.  Retail  sales  have  recently  declined, 
partly  reflecting  the  shift  to  expenditure  on  motor¬ 
cars  and  services. 

The  rise  in  west  German  exports  has  all  but  stopped 
in  the  first  half  of  1958,  and  exporters  expect  a  fall  in 
the  second  half  of  the  year;  but  despite  a  somewhat 
greater  import  volume,  the  trade  surplus  has  increased 
over  that  of  the  first  half  of  1957  in  consequence  of 
greatly  improved  terms  of  trade.  However,  the  deficit 
on  capital  account  rose  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the 
growth  in  gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves  was 
smaller  in  the  first  half  of  this  year  than  in  the  same 
months  of  1957. 

Though  both  credit  and  fiscal  policies  particularly 
affecting  investment  have  been  relaxed,  it  appears 
doubtful  whether  the  expansion  of  west  German 
domestic  investment  will  suffice  to  secure  an  acceler¬ 
ated  increase  in  total  output  in  the  rest  of  the  year 
given  the  tendencies  towards  a  stagnation  or  decline 
of  private  consumption  and  exports. 

Developments  in  France  were  dealt  with  in  some 
detail  in  the  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  X, 
No.  1  (p.  22).  In  the  last  few  months  a  notable  change 
has  occurred  in  the  economic  outlook,  as  appears 
from  a  survey  of  business  opinions  undertaken  in 
June  by  the  Institut  national  de  la  statistique  et  des 
etudes  economiques.  For  the  period  June-October 

1958,  30  per  cent  of  the  firms  questioned  expected  a 
rise  in  output  whereas  20  per  cent  foresaw  a  decline, 
and  if  the  motor-car  industry  is  excluded  the  two 
groups  are  of  equal  size.  From  the  questionnaire  a 
forecast  is  derived  according  to  which  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  should  tend  towards  a  level  only  some  3  per 
cent  above  that  of  last  September-October  and  little 
different  from  the  present  volume.  If  the  motor-car 
industry  is  excluded  a  decline  to  the  levels  of  last 
September-October  is  foreseen.  The  answers  to  this 
survey  are  thus  considerably  less  optimistic  than  those 
of  a  similar  survey  in  March  this  year. 

The  immediate  causes  of  the  change  in  the  French 
outlook  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  slower  rate  of 
increase  of  industrial  output  in  the  second  quarter 
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—  production  of  several  types  of  consumers’  goods, 
including  durable  goods  other  than  motor-cars,  even 
declined  appreciably  —  and  the  reduced  flow  of  new 
orders,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  The  principal 
underlying  factors  are  again  the  continuing  credit 
squeeze  and  the  weakening  of  foreign  markets.  A 
crucially  important  element  in  the  present  situation 
is  that,  in  the  last  couple  of  months,  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  has  been  reduced  to  quite  small  propor¬ 
tions,  with  prospects  of  a  continuation  of  this  stabiliza¬ 
tion  if  food  supplies  continue  to  improve  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  good  harvest  this  year.  The  level  of 
money  wages  rose  at  an  almost  undiminished  rate 
through  the  second  quarter;  but  in  the  second  half 
of  the  year  the  rate  of  increase  may  well  fall  off 
considerably  under  the  double  influence  of  stable 
consumers’  prices  and  declining  excess  demand  for 
labour.  Such  a  development  appears  to  be  generally 


expected  by  the  business  community.  If  the  actual 
course  of  events  conforms  to  these  expectations,  a 
drastic  downward  revision  of  investment  plans  may 
result  as  the  prospects  of  inflationary  capital  gains 
disappear,  and  output  trends  may  then  turn  out  even 
less  favourable  than  those  predicted  on  the  basis  of 
the  survey  referred  to  above. 

For  the  western  European  economy  as  a  whole,  it 
would  appear  that  construction,  rising  in  response  to 
the  widespread  relaxation  of  credit  policies,  and  a 
continued  rise  in  government  expenditures  partly 
called  forth  automatically  by  the  very  decline  in 
activity  and  the  rise  in  unemployment,  are  the  only 
main  sectors  of  demand  from  which  at  present  a 
renewed  rise  in  total  activity  can  be  expected.  Whether 
they  will  suffice  during  the  last  part  of  the  year  to 
neutralize  the  downward  pull  in  other  fields,  particu¬ 
larly  industrial  investment  and  exports,  is  doubtful. 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  TRADE 
BETWEEN  WESTERN  AND  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 


1.  Introduction 


I 

j 

j 


') 

j 

3 


The  rate  of  increase  in  the  value  of  trade  between 
western  and  eastern  European  countries  slowed  down 
very  markedly  in  1957.  Western  European  imports 
from  eastern  European  sources,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  rose  by  12  per  cent  and  exports  to  these 
countries  by  16  per  cent  (see  Table  1),  by  comparison 
with  increases  of  20  per  cent  in  both  directions  between 
1955  and  1956.  The  increase  in  this  sector  of  Europe’s 
trade  was,  however,  still  considerably  faster  than  in 
either  intra-western  European  trade  or  western 
Europe’s  total  trade.  The  rise  in  western  European 
imports  from  eastern  Europe  by  12  per  cent  conceals 
greatly  divergent  movements  of  Soviet  deliveries  and 
of  those  of  other  eastern  European  countries.^  Whereas 
the  former  rose  by  30  per  cent,  the  latter  hardly 
increased  at  all.  But,  as  the  figures  below  show,  there 
was  a  break  in  the  course  of  the  year  in  the  movement 
of  exports  from  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  eastern 
European  countries.  After  the  exceptionally  high 
rate  of  increase  in  Soviet  exports  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1957  —  due  largely  to  post-Suez  petroleum  ex¬ 
ports —  their  rate  of  expansion  slowed  down  very 
markedly  throughout  the  year.  Deliveries  from 
eastern  European  countries,  which  showed  a  rapid 
rate  of  increase  in  the  first  quarter  of  1957,  subse¬ 
quently  fell  below  the  level  of  the  corresponding 
quarters  in  1956,  as  demand  for  Polish  coal  contracted 
in  western  Europe  and  the  slowing  down  in  the 
growth  of  economic  activity  in  western  European 
countries  also  began  to  curtail  the  rate  of  expansion 
in  the  exports  of  Czechoslovakia  and  eastern  Germany. 


Table  1 


The  general  level  of  trade  between  western  Europe 
and  eastern  Europe,  including  the  Soviet  Union 


Imports  into 
western  Europe 

Exports  from 
western  Europe  “ 

Current  value  (millions  of 

dollars ;  imports  c.i.f. 

exports  f.o.b.)  : 

1950 . 

801 

643 

1952  . 

995 

739 

1955  . 

1  362 

1  102 

1956 . 

1  628 

1  317 

1957  . 

1  823 

1  525 

Index  numbers  of  unit 

values  (1950  =  100)  : 

1950 . 

100 

100 

1952 . 

146 

126 

1955  . 

127 

125 

1956 . 

133 

127 

1957  . 

140 

131 

Index  numbers  of  volume 

(1950  =  100)  : 

1938  . 

305 

205 

1950 . 

100 

100 

1952 . 

85 

91 

1955  . 

134 

137 

1956  . 

153 

161 

1957  . 

163 

181 

Sources :  Calculated  from  trade  statistics  of  western  European  countries 
and  OEEC  statistics.  For  further  details,  see  “  Sources  and  methods  ”. 
o  Excluding  reparations  deliveries  from  Finland  and  Austria  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 


Percentage  changes  in  exports  to  western  Europe 
over  the  corresponding  quarter  of  previous  year 

1957 

I  11  III  IV 

From  the  Soviet  Union .  -h66  +43  +27  +3 

From  eastern  Europe .  +17  —10  —7  +5 

The  rates  of  increase  in  western  European  exports 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  eastern  European  countries 
differed  only  little  in  1957.  Figures  so  far  available 

^  Because  of  different  developments  in  the  trade  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  of  the  other  eastern  European,  countries,  these  trade 
flows  will  be  discussed  separately  wherever  possible,  and  “  eastern 
European  countries  ”  will  subsequently  refer  to  countries  other 
than  the  Soviet  Union. 


for  1958  (see  Table  2)  suggest  that  western  Europe’s 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  has  declined  this  year, 
partly  on  account  of  exceptional  or  temporary  factors, 
as  will  be  shown  below;  that  imports  from  eastern 
European  countries  continued  to  stagnate;  *  and  that 
the  rise  of  exports  to  them  has  slowed  down  even 
further  than  in  1957. 

The  average  level  of  eastern  European  and  Soviet 
export  prices  in  1957  was  about  5  per  cent  above  that 


*  The  4  per  cent  increase  shown  in  Table  2,  as  also  the  5  per 
cent  increase  in  the  fourth  quarter  given  in  the  text-table,  were 
accounted  for  by  the  recovery  of  Hungarian  exports  from  the 
abnormally  low  levels  at  the  end  of  1956  and  the  beginning 
of  1957. 
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Table  2 

Trade  of  indiridual  western  European  countries  with  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  early  months  of  1957  and  1958 


Millions  of  current  dollars  ;  imports  c.i.f.,  exports  f.o.b. 


Country 

Period 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Soviet  Union 

Eastern  Europe 

Soviet  Union 

Eastern  Europe 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

Austria . 

Jan.-June 

14.2 

8.5 

43.6 

40.1 

10.0 

7.6 

52.3 

Belgium-Luxembourg  .  . 

Jan.-April 

10.7 

4.5 

9.6 

9.2 

8.8 

9.9 

14.3 

15.6 

Denmark . 

Jan.-June 

4.9 

6.7 

17.0 

18.7 

7.0 

8.1 

11.8 

12.4 

Finland . 

Jan.-June 

79.7 

62.0 

66.9 

24.0 

70.4 

65.8 

28.6 

26.9 

France  . 

Jan-May 

23.1 

34.4 

28.4 

34.6 

9.3 

32.9 

35.2 

28.3 

Western  Germany  “  .  . 

Jan.-May 

37.2 

34.0 

57.8 

63.0 

19.0 

18.6 

78.3 

Greece . 

Jan.-April 

3.8 

4.4 

5.9 

8.2 

3.8 

4.0 

5.8 

5.8 

Iceland . 

Jan.-April 

3.8 

5.0 

2.7 

4.6 

4.5 

3.3 

2.6 

Ireland  * . 

Jan.-May 

0.2 

0.1 

1.9 

2.1 

— 

— 

Italy . 

Jan.-April 

23.6 

8.8 

21.5 

19.0 

13.2 

9.1 

14.9 

20.3 

Netherlands . 

Jan.-May 

11.4 

12.5 

16.5 

13.9 

9.8 

2.3 

19.5 

18.7 

Norway . 

Jan.-April 

4.9 

4.9 

9.5 

9.1 

3.1 

3.9 

7.8 

7.8 

Portugal . 

Jan.-May 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.9 

1.5 

0.7 

1.3 

Sweden  . 

Jan.-April 

14.0 

9.8 

17.2 

14.0 

5.9 

4.2 

16.6 

12.1 

Switzerland . 

Jan.-July 

6.8 

3.2 

23.0 

23.5 

2.0 

0.9 

23.5 

22.5 

Turkey . 

Jan.-April 

4.0 

2.6 

14.3 

17.8 

2.7 

10.6 

24.9 

32.2 

United  Kingdom  *  .  .  . 

Jan.-June 

69.8 

62.1 

53.7 

60.1 

59.1 

28.8 

27.1 

Yugoslavia . 

Jan.-May 

23.7 

33.1 

23.5 

55.4 

13.9 

12.5 

14.5 

Total  of  countries  listed 
(value  index)  .... 

100 

90 

100 

104 

100 

95 

100 

109 

Sources:  National  trade  statistics  of  western  European  countries.  o  Excluding  trade  with  eastern  Germany. 

General  imports,  exports  excluding  re-exports. 


of  1956  —  the  result  of  very  marked  increases  in 
petroleum  prices,  a  further  rise  in  coal  prices,  despite 
the  fact  that  freight  rates  in  1957  were  generally  below 
the  1956  level,^  and  downward  trends  in  prices  of 
timber,  certain  food  and  non-ferrous  metals.  Western 
European  export  prices  rose  by  about  3  per  cent, 
with  further  increases  in  machinery  and  iron  and  steel 
prices  more  than  offsetting  the  downward  movements 
in  the  prices  of  certain  textile  fibres,  food  and  non- 
ferrous  metals.  The  volume  of  imports  into  western 
Europe  from  eastern  European  sources,  including  the 
Soviet  Union,  therefore  increased  by  only  about 
6.5  per  cent  as  against  an  increase  by  14  per  cent  in 
1956,  whereas  the  rates  of  growth  of  western  European 
export  volumes  were  about  12  per  cent  in  1957  and 
17  per  cent  in  1956.*  The  increase  in  western  European 
exports  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1957 
brought  them  to  almost  90  per  cent  of  their  pre-war 
volume  whereas  imports  into  western  Europe  from 
those  countries  remained  at  little  more  than  one-half 
of  that  level. 


*  The  index  is  based  on  c.i.f.  values. 

*By  comparison,  the  volume  of  intra-western  European 
trade  rose  by  about  6  per  cent  in  1957. 


Between  1956  and  1957,  the  share  of  western  Europe 
in  total  Soviet  imports  rose  from  just  over  15  per  cent 
to  16  per  cent,  and  the  share  of  western  European 
markets  in  total  Soviet  exports  from  over  16  per  cent 
to  almost  18  per  cent  (see  Table  3).  In  the  trade  of 
eastern  European  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
share  of  western  Europe  declined  from  over  17  to  over 
16  per  cent  of  their  imports,  and  from  almost  19  to 
almost  18  per  cent  on  the  export  side.  The  share  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  eastern  European  countries  in 
western  Europe’s  total  imports  was  maintained  at 
about  3.5  per  cent  and  it  rose  very  slightly  to  3.8  per 
cent  of  exports.  Trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
eastern  Europe  represents  a  very  much  higher  pro¬ 
portion  than  these  averages  for  Iceland,  Turkey, 
Austria,  Yugoslavia  and  Finland. 

The  trade  of  eastern  European  countries  with  the 
Soviet  Union  rose  much  more  rapidly  than  either 
their  trade  with  western  Europe  or  their  intra-trade; 
and  this  development  is  a  reversal  of  a  trend  which 
started  in  1953,  when  eastern  European  countries 
began  to  shift  their  trade  towards  western  Europe. 
Between  1956  and  1957,  the  share  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  total  imports  of  eastern  European  countries 
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Table  3 


World  exports  by  origin  and  destination 

Billions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


EXPORTING  AREA 

Year 

AREA  OF 

DESTINATION 

Western  trading  region 

Eastern  trading  region 

World 

Western 

Europe 

U.S.A., 

Canada 

and 

Japan 

All 

primary 

exporting 

areas 

of  which  1 

Total 

western 

trading 

region 

Soviet 

Union 

Eastern 

Europe 

China 

Total 
eastern 
trading 
region  b 

Latin 
Ame¬ 
rica  1 

AiKi  Other 

Western  Europe  .  .  . 

1955 

18.8 

3.1 

n 

n 

■ 

33.1 

0.40 

0.70'/ 

0.11 

1.21 

34.6 

1956 

20.5 

3.8 

119 

35.9 

0.54 

0.78'/ 

0.19 

1.51 

37.8 

1957 

22.4 

4.0 

IB 

2.4 

8.6 

1.8 

39.2 

0.62 

0.90'/ 

0.24 

1.76 

41.4 

United  States,  Canada 

1955 

5.5 

7.1 

3.6 

2.1 

1.6 

19.9 

0.01 

0.02 

0.03 

0.06 

22.0 

and  Japan 

1956 

6.8 

8.6 

8.5 

4.1 

2.5 

1,9 

23.9 

0.04 

0.05 

0.07 

0.16 

26.5 

1957 

7.3 

9.1 

9.7 

4.8 

2.9 

2.0 

26.1 

0.02 

0.11 

0.06 

0.19 

28.8 

All  primary  exporting 

1955 

12.0 

7.2 

6.7 

1.2 

4.5 

1.0 

25.9 

0.20 

0.31 

0.18 

0.69 

27.0 

areas 

1956 

12.7 

7.9 

6.8 

1.2 

4.6 

1.0 

27.4 

0.22 

0.32 

0.18 

0.72 

28.6 

of  which: 

1957 

12.6 

8.0 

7.5 

1.4 

4.9 

1.2 

28.1 

0.35 

0.34 

0.23 

0.92 

29,6 

Latin  America . 

1955 

2.3 

3.8 

1.6 

0.7 

0.9 

0.0 

7.7 

0.07 

0.10 

0.01 

0.18 

7.9 

1956 

2.7 

4.2 

1.5 

0.7 

0.8 

0.0 

8.4 

0.03 

0.07 

0.01 

0.11 

8.6 

1957 

2.7 

4.1 

1.6 

0.8 

0.8 

0.0 

8.4 

0.06 

0.06 

0.00 

0.12 

8.6 

Affiliated  territories  “  .  . 

1955 

8.4 

2.3 

3.8 

0.4 

2.7 

0.7 

14.5 

0.08 

0.11 

0.14 

0.33 

15.2 

1956 

8.6 

2.6 

3.9 

0.4 

2.8 

0.7 

15.1 

0.15 

0.11 

0.13 

0.39 

15.9 

1957 

8.4 

2.8 

4.2 

0.5 

2.9 

0.8 

15.4 

0.16 

0.15 

0.14 

0.45 

6.4 

Other  Middle  and  Far  East 

1955 

1.3 

1.1 

1.3 

0.1 

0.9 

0.3 

3.7 

0.05 

0.10 

0.03 

0.18 

3.9 

1956 

1.4 

1.1 

1.4 

0.1 

1.0 

0.3 

3.9 

0.04 

0.14 

0.04 

0.22 

4.1 

1957 

1.5 

1.1 

1.7 

0.1 

1.2 

0.4 

4.3 

0.13 

0.13 

0.09 

0.35 

4.6 

Total  western  trading 

1955 

36.3 

17.4 

25.2 

6.8 

14.2 

4.2 

78.9 

0.61 

1.03 

0.32 

1.96 

83.6 

region 

1956 

40.0 

20.3 

26.9 

7.4 

15.0 

4.5 

87.2 

0.80 

1.15 

0.44 

2.39 

92.9 

1957 

42.3 

21.1 

8.6 

16.4 

5.0 

93.4 

0.99 

1.35 

0.53 

2.87 

1 

99.8 

Soviet  Union  .... 

0.49 

0.02 

0.09 

0.04 

0.01 

0.04 

0.60 

1.79 

0.75 

2.70 

3.5 

1956 

0.60 

0.03 

0.12 

0.03 

0.04 

0.05 

0.75 

— 

1.77 

0.73 

2.66 

3.7 

1957 

0.78 

0.03 

0.15 

0.01 

0.05 

0.09 

0.96 

— 

2.55 

0.54 

3.23 

4.4 

Eastern  Europe  .  .  . 

1955 

0.75 

0.05 

0.25 

0.11 

0.06 

0.08 

1.05 

1.63 

1.32 

0.27 

3.25 

4.3 

1956 

0.88 

0.06 

0.27 

0.09 

0.09 

0.09 

1.21 

1.82 

1.34 

0.28 

3.49 

4.7 

1957 

0.88'/ 

0.06 

0.25 

0.06 

0.10 

0.09 

1.19 

1.98 

1.41* 

0.30 

3.83 

China . 

1955 

0.12 

0.08 

0.26 

0.00 

0.23 

0.03 

0.46 

0.64 

0.25 

_ 

0.99 

1.4 

1956 

0.15 

0.08 

0.36 

0.00 

0.31 

0.05 

0.59 

0.77 

0.26 

— 

1.63 

2.2 

1957 

0.14 

0.08 

0.38 

0.00 

0.31 

0.07 

0.60 

0.74 

0.26* 

— 

1.53 

2.1 

Total  eastern  trading 

1955 

1.36 

0.60 

0.15 

0.30 

0.15 

2.11 

2.37 

3.26 

1.21 

6.94 

9.2 

region  * 

1956 

1.63 

0.75 

0.12 

0.44 

0.19 

2.55 

2.69 

3.37 

1.62 

7.68 

1957 

1.80 

0.78 

0.07 

0.46 

0.25 

2.75 

2.94 

4.21 

1.34 

8.49 

11.5 

World  . 

1955 

37.7 

17.6 

25.7 

6.9 

14.5 

4.3 

81.0 

3.0 

4.4 

1.5 

8.9 

92.8 

1956 

41.7 

20.5 

27.6 

7.5 

15.4 

4.7 

89.8 

3.5 

4.5 

2.1 

10.1 

1957 

44.1 

21.3 

30.8 

8.7 

16.9 

5.2 

96.2 

3.9 

5.5 

1.9 

11.4 

111.3 

Sources:  See  “  Sources  and  methods  ^  World  totals  include  special  categories,  unallocated  exports  and  some 

o  Including  overseas  sterling  areas,  Morocco  and  Tunisia.  statistical  discrepancy  due  to  the  utilization  of  various  sources  of  data. 

b  Including  trade  with  MongoUa,  North  Viet-Nam  and  North  Korea.  Excluding  trade  between  eastern  and  western  Germany. 
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rose  from  over  39  per  cent  to  almost  46  per  cent,  and 
for  exports  the  corresponding  shift  was  from  38.7  per 
cent  to  almost  42  per  cent. 

A  combination  of  factors  was  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  exports  from  eastern  European  countries 
to  western  Europe  to  expand  at  all  and  for  the  much 
greater  concentration  of  eastern  European  trade  on 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  slowing  down  of  economic 
activity  in  western  Europe  affected  commodity  prices 
and  also  reduced  the  volume  of  some  eastern  European 
exports,  particularly  Polish  coal,  while  exports  of  east 
German  and  Czechoslovak  light  industrial  products 
increased  only  little  or  stagnated.  Another  factor  was 
the  rescue  action  undertaken  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
relieve  acute  shortages  of  certain  raw  materials  in 
eastern  European  countries.®  The  Soviet  Union  made 
available  to  those  countries  larger  supplies  of  key 
materials  and  foodstuffs,  which  were  financed  in  part 
by  credits  and  in  part  by  larger  exports  made  possible 
by  the  wider  access  to  the  Soviet  market  given  par¬ 
ticularly  to  machinery,  needed  for  the  new  investment 
projects  undertaken  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  con¬ 
sumers’  goods.  That  the  shift  of  trade  towards  the 
Soviet  Union  may  not  merely  be  a  passing  phase 
connected  with  a  temporary  crisis,  but  that  it  will 
probably  continue,  is  suggested  by  the  long-term  trade 
agreements  recently  concluded  by  most  eastern 
European  countries  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
period  up  to  the  end  of  1965.  These  provide  for  a 
trade  expansion  even  more  rapid  than  in  the  past. 

There  was  a  large  relative  increase  in  western 
Europe’s  exports  to  mainland  China  (see  Table  3), 
in  part  the  result  of  changes  in  export  licensing  policies 
adopted  last  year  which  aligned  restrictions  on  trade 
with  that  country  to  those  applied  to  the  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  eastern  Europe.  On  the  other 
hand,  imports  from  mainland  China  into  western 
Europe  declined,  thus  raising  considerably  that 
country’s  deficit  with  western  Europe. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  figures  below  and  from 
Table  3,  the  trade  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  overseas 
primary  exporting  countries  increased  more  rapidly 
than  its  trade  with  western  Europe,  especially  on  the 
import  side.  As  a  result,  the  share  of  those  areas  in 
total  Soviet  imports  rose  from  6.3  per  cent  to  almost 
9  per  cent,  whereas  their  importance  in  total  Soviet 
deliveries  increased  very  slightly  to  about  3.4  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand,  eastern  European  countries 
registered  a  relatively  negligible  increase  in  imports 
from,  and  a  decline  in  exports  to  those  areas,  the  latter 
entirely  accounted  for  by  the  contraction  of  Latin 
American  markets.  In  absolute  terms,  however, 
their  exports  to  overseas  primary  exporting  countries 
exceeded  those  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  $100  million. 

*  See  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1957,  Chapter  VI. 


Trade  of  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  with  western 
Europe  and  overseas  primary  exporting  countries  in  1957 


Western  Europe 

Overseas  primary 
ex(>orting  areas 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Millions  of  dollars 

U.S.S.R . 

.  624 

782 

347 

153 

Eastern  Europe  . 

.  895 

883 

338 

253 

Total  . 

.  1  519 

1  665 

685 

406 

Percentage  changes  from  1956  to  1957 

U.S.S.R . 

.  +16 

+29 

+54 

+31 

Eastern  Europe  . 

.  +15 

0 

+5 

-7 

Total  .  . 

.  +15 

+  12 

+25 

+  5 

Sources :  Monthly  Bulletin 

of  Statistics, 

United 

Nations, 

June  1958; 

OEEC  Statistical  Bulletins. 

The  increases  in  Soviet  trade  with  some  countries 
of  south-east  Asia  and  the  Middle  East  were  par¬ 
ticularly  rapid,  especially  in  regard  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic.®  The  trade  expansion  with  this  country 
was  the  result  of  particular  efforts  to  consolidate  and 
strengthen  economic  ties  with  the  help  of  trade  agree¬ 
ments  and  credits.  On  the  other  hand,  exports  to 
Latin  America  declined  and  imports  from  that  area 
increased  only  very  slightly. 

Trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  eastern  Europe 
provides  the  overseas  primary  exporting  countries 
with  markets  for  their  traditional  raw  materials  and 
tropical  food  exports,  for  which  additional  outlets  in 
the  western  trading  area  are  in  a  number  of  cases 
difficult  to  find,  in  exchange  for  industrial  equipment, 
fuel,  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs.  The  bulk  of  Soviet 
exports  to  primary  exporting  countries  in  1956  was 
made  up  of  fuel  and  industrial  materials  (62  per  cent), 
and  machinery  contributed  15  per  cent  to  the  total,’ 
whereas  machinery  represented  more  than  one-half 
of  total  Czechoslovak  and  eastern  German  exports 
to  those  areas. 

In  spite  of  the  large  increases  in  the  trade  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  of  eastern  European  countries  with 
overseas  primary  exporting  countries  in  recent  years, 
this  trade  is  still  very  modest  in  absolute  terms.  How¬ 
ever,  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  eastern  Europe 
has  already  become  important  in  the  total  trade  of 
some  overseas  primary  exporting  countries,  and  it 
may  well  continue  to  increase  rapidly  in  future. 


1955 

1956 

1957 

Millions  of  dollars 

Soviet  exports 

To  Egypt  .  .  .  , 

.  .  11.0 

38.4 

82.2 

To  Syria  .  .  .  , 

.  .  0.4 

1.6 

4.4 

Soviet  imports 

From  Egypt  .  . 

.  .  15.4 

50.4 

110.9 

From  Syria  .  . 

.  .  — 

1.6 

5.4 

Source :  Soviet  trade  statistics. 

Note.  —  The  export  hinires  do  not  include  unrecorded  deliveries  of 
military  equipment. 

’  This  broad  commodity  composition  of  Soviet  exports  to 
overseas  primary  exporting  countries  hardly  differs  from  that  of 
exports  to  all  destinations. 
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Percentage  share  of  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  total  trade 

Imports  Exports 


1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

Egypt  . 

.  .  12.3 

21.6 

28.1 

38.1 

Iran . 

.  .  9.5 

14.1 

8.6 

Burma  .... 

.  .  7.8 

7.5 

8.4 

8.8 

Syria . 

.  .  3.7 

9.6 

6.7 

8.3 

Uruguay  .  .  . 

.  .  5.1 

2.2 

3.7 

6.1 

Jordan  .... 

.  .  3.2 

3.2 

6.5 

4.7 

Afghanistan  .  . 

.  .  35.0  ^ 

Source :  National  trade  statistics, 
o  Total  turnover  in  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  only. 


Imports  into  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
from  the  United  States  recorded  an  eightfold  in¬ 
crease,  from  an  extremely  low  value,  between  1956 
and  1957,  whereas  exports  to  that  country  remained 
at  about  the  1956  level;  but  trade  with  the  United 
States  is  still  very  small  compared  with  that  existing 
before  the  Korean  war.  The  increase  in  imports  was 
almost  entirely  accounted  for  by  Poland,  to  which 
the  United  States  had  granted  a  loan  of  $95  million 
in  the  summer  of  1957  and  towards  which  it  relaxed 
export  licensing  for  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 


2.  The  Geographical  Pattern  of  Trade 
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The  role  played  by  individual  western  and  eastern 
European  countries  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  east- 
west  European  trade  and  in  the  changes  of  that  trade 
between  1956  and  1957  is  brought  out  in  Charts  1  and 
2  and  Appendix  Table  A.  Among  the  western  Euro¬ 


pean  countries  whose  share  in  east-west  trade  is  very 
large,  Yugoslavia,  Austria  and  Finland  continued  to 
increase  their  trade  with  eastern  Europe,  including  the 
Soviet  Union,  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  though  the  rise  in 
Finnish  trade  was  concentrated  mainly  on  imports. 


Chart  1 

Trade  of  individual  western  European  countries  with  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 

Percentages  based  on  current  values 


Imports  c.i.f.  from  eastern  Europe 


Share  In  total  Share  In  total 

Imports  from  exports  to 

eastern  Europe  eastern  Europe 

In  1956  In  1956 


Exports  f.o.b.  to  eastern  Europe 
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I  Percentage  change  Percentage  change 

1956  1 956 

I 

I  Percentage  change  between  1956  and  1957  In  total  trade  of  western 

'  Europe  with  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Sources:  See  Appendix  Table  A. 
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Chart  2 

Trade  of  indiridaal  eastern  European  countries  and  the  Soviet  Union  with  western  Europe 

Percentages  based  on  current  values 


Share  In  total 
exports  to 
western  Europe 
In  1950 


Share  In  total 
Imports  from 
western  Europe 
In  1956 


Exports  c.i.f.  to  western  Europe 


Imports  f.o.b.  from  western  Europe 


Hungary  *  Hongri# 


Rumania  Roumanla 


Caatam  Germany 

Ailemagna  eriantala 


TchAcoalovaquia 


Percentaoe  change 


Percentage  change 


I  Percentage  change  between  1956  and  1957  In  total  trade  of 
I  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  with  western  Europe. 


Sources;  See  Appendix  Table  A. 


In  the  trade  of  Yugoslavia,  the  share  of  eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  risen  very  sharply 
since  the  resumption  of  normal  trade  relations  in  1955, 
and  the  continuing  growth  from  1956  to  1957  was 
particularly  marked  for  exports,  which  rose  from  23  per 
cent  to  27  per  cent  of  total  Yugoslav  exports.  One 
factor  contributing  to  the  fast  growth  of  imports  into 
Yugoslavia  was  the  credits  granted  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  eastern  European  countries. 

While  the  trade  agreements  concluded  for  1958 
provide  for  further  considerable  increases  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia’s  trade  with  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  chances  of  achieving  a  major  further 
expansion  appear  to  be  doubtful.  On  the  one  hand, 
export  availabilities  of  agricultural  products  do  not 
rise  rapidly  and,  in  the  present  situation,  market 
prospects  for  manufactures  in  the  Soviet  Union 
must  be  regarded  as  uncertain;  and,  on  the  other 


hand,  the  Soviet  credits  negotiated  in  July  1957  for 
the  period  1958  to  1964  —  and  amounting  to  $285 
million  —  have  now  been  cancelled. 

As  was  foreseen  a  year  ago,®  Finnish  imports  from 
eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  increased  very 
sharply  in  1957  and  there  was  a  marked  shift  towards 
those  countries  as  a  source  of  supply  following  the 
reinforcement  of  restrictions  on  imports  from  western 
Europe.  The  importance  of  eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  market  for  Finnish  products  also 
increased  —  as  it  had  already  done  in  1956  —  mainly 
reflecting  the  recession  in  the  timber  and  paper 
market  in  western  Europe.  In  1957,  imports  from  the 
Soviet  Union  grew  much  more  rapidly  than  exports, 
since  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  the  same  extent  as 
previously  to  balance  the  Finnish  export  surplus  by 


*  See  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  9,  No.  2,  p.  38. 
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an  import  surplus  with  other  eastern  European 
countries.  The  only  tripartite  agreement  remaining 
in  force  in  1957  was  that  with  Czechoslovakia, 
representing  10  million  roubles. 

Under  the  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  con¬ 
cluded  in  December  1957  the  Finnish  export  surplus 
in  1958  is  to  be  balanced  partly  by  settlement  in  free 
currencies  and  partly  by  deliveries  of  goods  under 
tripartite  agreements  with  eastern  European  countries. 
During  the  first  months  of  1958,  however,  the  problem 
of  balancing  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  has  become 
more  acute.  As  a  consequence  of  declining  economic 
activity  and  the  devaluation  of  16  September  1957, 
demand  for  imported  goods  has  been  greatly  reduced 
in  Finland.  At  the  same  time,  the  liberalization  of 
imports  after  the  devaluation  was  accompanied  by 
a  considerable  shift  in  Finland’s  imports.  The  share 
of  eastern  Europe,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the 
reduced  total  imports  into  Finland  declined  from 
31  per  cent  in  the  first  five  months  of  1957  to  23  per 
cent  in  the  same  months  of  1958,  whereas  that  of 
western  Europe  rose  from  47  per  cent  to  58  per  cent. 
Finnish  exports  to  these  countries,  however,  have 
been  kept  at  almost  the  same  level  as  in  1957.  As  a 
consequence,  considerable  claims,  particularly  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  have  been  accumulated  by  Finland. 
Immediately  after  the  devaluation,  Finland  had  a 
debt  of  3.4  billion  markkas  on  its  clearing  accounts 
with  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union;  by  the 
end  of  May  1958  this  debt  had  turned  into  a  claim  of 
9.1  billion  markkas.  Even  though  this  change  has 
been  partly  due  to  the  arrangements  concerning  Soviet 
prepayments  for  equipment  on  long-term  delivery,® 
it  has  caused  considerable  concern  to  the  Finnish 
authorities.  It  seems  that  for  the  current  year  the 
problem  of  trade  balance  has  been  partly  solved 
without  reducing  Finnish  exports,  one  measure  being 
the  accumulation  of  imports  from  the  Soviet  Union 
in  special  stocks.  Recent  developments  have,  how¬ 
ever,  reduced  possibilities  of  a  further  expansion  of 
trade,  and  may  later  cause  a  reduction  in  Finnish 
exports  from  the  high  level  achieved  in  1957,  unless 
the  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  contemplate  settle¬ 
ment  in  convertible  currency  of  the  clearing  account 
balances. 

The  expansion  of  Austria’s  trade  with  eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1957  was  concentrated 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  with  commercial  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union  amounting  to  $27.4  million  and  deli¬ 
veries  on  reparation  account  to  about  $45  million, 
while  trade  with  most  other  eastern  European  coun¬ 
tries  rose  only  little  or  remained  unchanged.  Some 
concern  has  been  expressed  in  official  circles  over  the 

•  As  from  1  January  1958,  these  advance  payments  were 
entered  into  the  clearing  account,  whereas  before  that  date 
they  had  been  paid  into  a  special  account. 


growing  imbalance  in  Austria’s  trade  with  eastern 
European  countries,  which  has  resulted  in  the  swing 
credits  provided  for  under  bilateral  agreements  being 
exhausted  or  even  exceeded,  and  the  question  arises 
whether  it  will  be  possible  to  cover  eastern  European 
and  Soviet  deficits  by  increasing  imports  from  those 
countries  or  whether  trade  will  have  to  be  balanced 
downwards. 

An  Austrian  delegation  visiting  the  Soviet  Union 
in  July  obtained  from  the  Soviet  Government  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  reduce  the  remaining  part  of  the  Austrian  oil 
deliveries  (seven  million  tons)  provided  for  under  the 
1955  trade  agreement.  Taking  into  account  the  long¬ 
term  commitments  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  deliveries  of 
Austrian  oil  to  third  countries,  this  reduction  will 
take  the  form  of  Soviet  deliveries  to  Austria  of  3.5 
million  tons  of  oil  (i.e.,  500,000  tons  annually,  as 
against  the  one  million  tons  which  Austria  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  deliver  annually  to  the  Soviet  Union).  The 
reason  for  this  arrangement,  rather  than  a  simple 
reduction  of  Austrian  deliveries,  is  presumably  to  be 
found  in  transport  considerations  and  possibly  in  the 
short-term  inadaptability  of  Czechoslovak  and  eastern 
German  refineries  to  crude  oil  other  than  Austrian. 
In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  accept  Aus¬ 
trian  supplies  of  other  commodities  in  place  of  the 
annual  200,000  tons  of  oil  stipulated  under  the  Austrian 
State  Treaty  in  compensation  for  property  handed 
over  to  Austria  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  contrast  with  the  continued  rapid  expansion  of 
trade  with  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  of 
the  countries  mentioned  above,  the  trade  of  western 
Germany  —  which  had  almost  doubled  in  1956  — 
registered  only  relatively  limited  further  progress  in 
1957,  particularly  on  the  side  of  exports.  The  decline 
of  exports  to  Poland  was  largely  accounted  for  by 
lower  grain  shipments  and  that  of  deliveries  to  the 
Soviet  Union  by  a  fall  in  exports  of  ships.  The  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  three-year  trade  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  April  1958  brings  to  an  end  the  prolonged 
period  during  which  western  Germany’s  trade  with  that 
country  was  not  regulated.  The  agreement  provides 
for  a  doubling  of  trade  by  1960,  and  it  is  intended  that 
exports  and  imports  be  broadly  balanced.  This 
implies  a  much  more  substantial  increase  in  west 
German  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  than  in  imports 
from  that  country. 

Although  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  eastern  Europe  also  increased 
much  less  rapidly  than  those  of  the  countries  previously 
mentioned,  the  United  Kingdom  continued  to  draw 
on  this  area  for  large  supplies  of  timber,  furs,  man¬ 
ganese  ore  and  some  other  raw  materials.  British 
exports  continued  to  expand  quickly,  with  larger  sales 
of  sugar,  iron  and  steel,  machinery  and  ships  more 
than  offsetting  the  decline  in  copper  exports.  The 


very  sharp  increase  in  the  Soviet  export  surplus  with 
the  United  Kingdom  made  more  sterling  available  to 
that  country  for  direct  imports  from  the  overseas 
sterling  area. 

In  the  Scandinavian  countries  the  continued  reduc¬ 
tion  in  import  requirements  of  hard  coal,  reflecting  a 
shift  towards  petroleum  imports,  has  removed  one  of 
the  main  supports  of  their  trade  with  eastern  Europe, 
especially  Poland.  Italy  registered  extremely  rapid 
advances,  accounted  for  by  exceptionally  large 
imports  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  follow¬ 
ing  the  Suez  crisis,  and  by  imports  of  foodstuffs  and 
timber,  as  well  as  by  larger  exports  of  artificial  textile 
fibres,  metal  manufactures  and  citrus  fruit.  Among 
the  countries  whose  importance  in  east-west  European 
trade  is  relatively  small,  Greece  increased  its  imports 
by  over  40  per  cent  in  value;  and  here  again  petroleum 
products  and  timber  accounted  for  a  large  part  of 
the  increase,  but  there  was  also  a  doubling  of  machi¬ 
nery  imports.  The  imports  of  Iceland  also  increased 
rapidly,  and  trade  with  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  now  accounts  for  over  30  per  cent  of  that 
country’s  trade.  Iceland’s  fish  exports  are  highly 
concentrated  on  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Iceland 
depends  for  almost  all  of  its  oil  suppUes  on  deliveries 
from  that  country. 

On  the  side  of  the  eastern  European  countries,  the 
most  striking  feature  in  1957  was  the  predominant  role 
played  by  the  Soviet  Union,  with  regard  to  both  its 
share  in  east-west  trade  and  the  contribution  it  made 
to  the  trade  expansion,  although  Bulgaria,  Rumania 
and  Czechoslovakia  increased  their  imports  from 
western  Europe  relatively  more.  Polish  exports  to 
western  Europe,  which  are  highly  concentrated  on  coal 
and  foodstuffs,  declined  mainly  because  import 
requirements  in  western  Europe  for  both  types  of 


commodities  fell  and,  in  Hungary,  the  only  gradual 
recovery  of  production  to  the  levels  of  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1956,  together  with  rising  export  commit¬ 
ments  to  eastern  European  countries,  reduced  avail¬ 
abilities  for  export  to  western  Europe.  In  particular, 
livestock  exports,  which  had  been  exceptionally  high 
in  1956,  declined  substantially. 

In  1958,  the  decline  of  Soviet  exports  to  western 
Europe  was  largely  accounted  for  by  the  contraction 
in  Finnish  and  Italian  purchases  (see  Table  2).  For 
the  former  country  the  reason  for  this  decline  has 
already  been  given:  in  Italy,  it  was  due  largely  to  the 
reduction  in  petroleum  imports,  which  had  been 
abnormally  high  in  1957  following  the  Suez  crisis. 
A  large  part  of  the  decline  in  Soviet  imports  from 
western  Europe  was  accounted  for  by  reduced  pur¬ 
chases  from  the  United  Kingdom,  but  this  is  probably 
only  a  temporary  phenomenon,  caused  in  part  by  the 
failure  to  renew  the  contract  for  British  copper  wire 
exports  on  account  of  price  difficulties.  Soviet  trade 
with  France,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  very  sharply, 
particularly  on  the  side  of  Soviet  imports,  where  iron 
and  steel  and  machinery  accounted  for  most  of  the 
increase. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  change  from  a  levelling 
off  in  the  exports  of  eastern  European  countries  to 
western  Europe  in  1957  to  an  increase  by  4  per  cent 
in  the  early  months  of  1958  is  almost  entirely  accounted 
for  by  a  recovery  of  Hungarian  exports  from  the  ab¬ 
normally  low  level  of  the  corresponding  period  in 
1957.  Eastern  German  exports  hardly  increased  at  all 
and  those  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  declined. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  eastern  European  countries, 
with  the  exception  of  Bulgaria  and  Rumania,  shared 
in  the  rise  of  imports  from  western  Europe  into  that 
area  (see  Appendix  Table  A). 


3.  The  Commodity  Composition  of  Trade  between  Western  and  Eastern  Europe, 

INCLUDING  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


Basic  Changes  during  the  Period  1952  to  1957 

Over  the  years  from  1952  to  1957  the  volume  of 
east- west  European  trade  has  almost  doubled,  but 
the  rate  of  increase  in  Soviet  trade  with  western 
Europe  was  twice  that  achieved  by  the  eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  The  figures  in  Table  4,  and  those 
derived  from  this  table  and  shown  below,  furnish  one 
explanation  of  this  great  divergence. 

In  1957,  over  three-fourths  of  Soviet  exports  con¬ 
sisted  of  industrial  materials,  and  the  larger  part  of 
the  increase  in  Soviet  exports  over  the  preceding  five 
years  was  accounted  for  by  petroleum,  timber,  coal 
and  base  metals.  Food  exports  were  halved  between 
1952  and  1953  and,  after  further  declines  in  1954  and 
1955,  were  stabilized  at  less  than  half  their  1952  level 


Commodity  composition  of  trade  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  eastern  Europe  with  western  Europe 

Percentages 


Exports  Imports 


Commodity  group 

Soviet 

Union 

Eastern 

Europe 

Soviet 

Union 

Eastern 

Europe 

>952  1957 

1952 

1957 

1952 

1957 

1952 

1957 

Food,  beverages,  tobacco 

65  16 

31 

20 

10 

13 

11 

19 

Raw  materials  and  semi¬ 
finished  articles  .  .  . 

33  78 

47 

44 

24 

33 

38 

37 

Machinery  and  transport 
equipment . 

—  4 

7 

14 

39 

38 

31 

19 

Other  manufactures  .  . 

2  2 

15 

22 

27 

16 

20 

25 

Total 


100  100  100  100  100  100  100  100 


44 
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in  1956  and  1957;  manufactures  play  an  insignificant 
role  in  Soviet  exports  to  western  European  countries, 
although  there  are  some  exports  of  motor-cars,  and 
recently  a  certain  export  trade  has  developed  also  in 
machinery.^®  The  export  pattern  of  the  eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union;  and,  in  1957,  industrial  materials 
accounted  for  only  44  per  cent  of  the  value  of  their 
exports  to  western  Europe.  Exports  of  coal  —  the 
most  important  item  in  that  group  —  have  stagnated, 
and  the  expansion  of  exports  of  forestry  products, 
petroleum  and  base  metals  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  share  of  all  industrial  materials  in  eastern 
European  exports.  Exports  of  food  have  increased 
only  little,  and  their  share  in  total  exports  to  western 
Europe  has  declined  from  almost  one-third  to  one- 
fifth.  On  the  other  hand,  exports  of  machinery  and 
transport  equipment  rose  steadily  over  the  whole 
period,  and  sales  of  textiles  and  clothing  also  rose 
very  rapidly. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  main  reason  for 
the  difference  between  the  export  performance  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  of  eastern  Europe  is  the  superior 
supply  potential  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  those  indus¬ 
trial  materials  —  mainly  minerals  and  fuels  —  for 
which  demand  in  western  Europe  is  expanding. 
Furthermore,  Soviet  exports  to  western  Europe  and 
to  overseas  countries  of  any  one  commodity  are  small 
when  compared  with  domestic  output,  and  the  country 
is  thus  in  a  favourable  position  to  maintain  the  over-all 
volume  of  exports;  if  the  market  for  one  commodity 
weakens  or  exportable  supplies  are  temporarily  cur¬ 
tailed —  which  may  happen,  in  particular,  for  agri¬ 
cultural  products  —  it  is  relatively  easy  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  shift  its  exports  to  another  commodity. 
Such  switches  have  occurred  frequently  during  the 
’fifties.  Soviet  cotton  exports  were  reduced  when  the 
United  States  started  to  release  government-held 
stocks,  and  —  in  1957  —  flax  exports  were  greatly 
increased.  The  same  year,  the  Soviet  Union  appeared 
as  an  exporter  of  aluminium  and  tin.  An  important 
factor  imparting  a  high  degree  of  flexibility  to  Soviet 
exports  is  gold.  Between  1956  and  1957,  gold  exports 
rose  from  $150  million  to  $260  milhon,  and  in  1954 
there  had  also  been  a  steep  increase. 

By  contrast,  the  eastern  European  countries  have  a 
much  smaller  range  of  exportable  surpluses  of  raw 
materials,  and  the  quantities  exported  are  much  more 
important  in  relation  to  the  domestic  market.  They 
are  themselves  dependent  upon  such  imports,  largely 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  counter-deliveries  to 
that  country  absorb  a  large  proportion  of  their  export 
availabiUties.  Although  their  exports  of  manufactures 

However,  machinery  and  transport  equipment  accoimt  for 
about  30  per  cent  of  Soviet  exports  to  the  eastern  trading  region. 

Sec  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1957,  Chapter  V. 


have  increased  substantially  between  1952  and  1957, 
the  lack  of  flexibility  inherent  in  the  system  of  foreign 
trade  applied  in  those  countries  affects  primarily 
manufactured  goods,  where  quick  adaptability  to 
changes  in  demand  is  particularly  important  for  any 
further  rapid  growth  of  trade.  The  great  difference 
between  the  export  possibilities  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  eastern  Europe  became  particularly  evident  during 
the  past  year,  when  the  failure  to  maintain  exports  of 
food,  coal  and  steel  resulted  in  some  decline  in  the 
eastern  European  export  volume  —  despite  higher 
exports  of  machinery,  transport  equipment  and  other 
manufactures  —  while  the  volume  of  Soviet  exports 
increased  by  one-fourth,  almost  entirely  as  a  result 
of  larger  shipments  of  petroleum  and  industrial 
materials. 

The  commodity  composition  of  Soviet  and  eastern 
European  imports  from  western  Europe  also  reveals 
some  major  differences.  The  expansion  in  Soviet 
imports  from  western  Europe  over  the  period  1952 
to  1957  was  almost  wholly  accounted  for  by  machi¬ 
nery,  ships,  steel  and  copper  wire,  while  the  share  of 
imports  of  manufactured  consumers’  goods  declined 
very  substantially.  The  share  of  food  imports  from 
western  Europe  remained  relatively  low,  apart  from 
temporary  increases  in  1953  and  1954  (butter,  meat 
and  fish)  and  1957  (sugar).  On  the  other  hand,  about 
half  of  the  increase  in  eastern  European  imports  from 
western  Europe  between  1952  and  1957  was  accounted 
for  by  agricultural  products  —  food,  timber  and  tex¬ 
tile  fibres  —  with  steel,  transport  equipment  and  manu¬ 
factured  consumers’  goods  making  up  the  remainder. 
In  1957,  imports  of  machinery  also  increased  signifi¬ 
cantly,  mainly  into  Poland. 

Recent  Developments 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  have  indicated  the  main 
shifts  in  east-west  European  trade  during  the  period  of 
expansion  between  1952/53  and  1957,  and  have 
stressed,  in  particular,  the  great  divergences  between 
the  commodity  compositions  as  well  as  the  rates  of 
increase  of  Soviet  and  eastern  European  trade  with 
western  European  countries.  The  remainder  of  this 
section  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  survey  of  east-west 
European  trade  in  the  main  commodity  groups  during 
1957  and  the  first  half  of  1958,  and  indications  of  the 
immediate  prospects  for  this  trade  will  be  given  as 
far  as  possible. 

(a)  Food,  beverages  and  tobacco 

The  combined  Soviet  and  eastern  European  balance 
of  trade  in  foodstuffs  with  other  countries,  after  having 
been  strongly  active  before  the  war,  has  changed  first 
to  a  very  small  surplus  in  the  post-war  period,  and 
recently  to  a  deficit.  The  deficit  of  eastern  European 
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Table  5 

Western  Europe’s  trade  in  grain  with  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 

Thousands  of  tons 


Country  of  origin  or  destination 

Wheat 

a 

Other  grain  * 

Total 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

Imports  into  western  Europe 

From  the  Soviet  Union . 

111 

498 

517 

589 

1238 

1  087 

of  which  into : 

Finland . 

143 

256 

136 

112 

279 

368 

Western  Germany . 

10 

16 

59 

130 

69 

146 

Norway . 

87 

101 

60 

30 

147 

131 

Netherlands . 

8 

2 

124 

121 

132 

123 

Yugoslavia . 

464 

90 

11 

8 

475 

98 

From  eastern  Europe . 

91 

16 

445 

146 

536 

162 

of  which  into : 

Austria . 

37 

— 

115 

63 

152 

63 

Western  Germany . 

15 

16 

104 

18 

119 

34 

Italy  . 

3 

— 

63 

12 

66 

12 

United  Kingdom . 

” 

— 

49 

— 

49 

— 

From  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 

812 

514 

962 

735 

1  774 

1  249 

From  the  United  States  and  Canada  .  . 

11  080 

7  959 

5  906 

4  609 

16  986 

12  568 

Imports  from  all  sources  . 

14  986 

12  844 

11  478 

9  442 

26  464 

22  286 

Total  exports  from  western  Europe  . 

1  240 

1  227 

329 

383 

1  569 

1  610 

of  which  to : 

Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 

540 

29 

316 

223 

856 

252 

Sources :  Commodity  Trade  Statistics,  Series  D,  United  Nations,  New 
York;  OEEC  Statistical  Bulletins,  Series  ly,  Paris;  and  national  trade  statistics 
of  western  European  countries.  The  table  relates  to  the  whole  of  western 
Europe. 


^  Including  flour  in  grain  equivalent;  one  ton  of  flour  =  1.25  tons  of  grain 
^  Excluding  rice. 

Excluding  trade  between  western  European  countries. 


I 


countries  alone  with  western  Europe  in  1954  and  1955 
was  due  to  the  slow  expansion  of  their  agricultural 
output  and  the  priority  given  to  domestic  consumers, 
and  this  has  since  turned  into  a  surplus.  During  the 
last  few  years,  several  eastern  European  countries 
increased  their  imports  from  overseas  countries,  not 
only  of  tropical  foods  (coffee,  cocoa,  etc.),  but  also 
of  wheat  and  other  grains.  On  the  other  hand,  Bul¬ 
garia,  Hungary  and  Poland  are  now  making  efforts 
to  recapture  and  develop  markets  for  certain  types  of 
foodstuffs,  including  bacon,  butter,  fresh  and  preserved 
fruits  and  vegetables,  wine  and  tobacco. 

Between  1956  and  1957,  western  European  food  and 
tobacco  exports  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  increased  slightly,  higher  exports  of  meat, 
dairy  products  and  tobacco  partly  offsetting  a  fall  in 
exports  of  grain.  Table  5  gives  details  of  western 
Europe’s  trade  with  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  wheat  and  other  grain  in  1956  and  1957. 
The  picture  is,  however,  incomplete;  and  the  decline 
in  eastern  European  imports  from  western  Europe  in 
1957  was  due  mainly  to  larger  imports  from  the  Soviet 


Union  and  overseas  countries.  While  Soviet  exports 
to  eastern  Europe  and  some  overseas  countries  — 
notably  Egypt  —  increased,  shipments  to  western 
Europe  were  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  completion, 
early  in  1957,  of  large  deliveries  on  credit  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  Grain  exports  from  eastern  Europe  to  western 
European  destinations  also  declined  in  1957. 

In  the  early  part  of  1958,  the  exceptionally  good 
harvests  of  1957  had  reduced  import  needs  in  eastern 
Europe  but  prospects  for  the  1958  harvest,  particularly 
in  Hungary,  are  such  as  to  involve  a  rise  in  import 
requirements  later  in  the  year  and  early  in  1959.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  harvest  in  the  Soviet  Union  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  so  exceptionally  good  that  that  country 
could  easily  cover  the  higher  import  needs  in  eastern 
Europe. 

Of  other  Soviet  food  exports  to  western  Europe, 
only  fish,  fodder  and  sugar  are  important.  The  sugar 
deliveries,  exclusively  destined  for  Finland,  are 
maintained  year  by  year  irrespective  of  changes  in  the 
Soviet  supply  situation  and,  in  1957  —  after  a  poor 
beet  crop  —  the  Soviet  Union  imported  about  5(X),(XX) 
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tons  of  sugar  from  western  countries.  The  bulk  of 
this  came  from  Cuba,  though  substantial  quantities 
were  also  taken  from  Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  imports  of  Cuban  sugar  continued  into  1958, 

Except  in  periods  of  acute  scarcity,  the  Soviet 
Union  does  not  need  to  import  staple  foods,  meat  or 
butter;  and  for  fruit,  vegetables  and  tobacco,  the 
neighbouring  eastern  European  countries  supply  the 
bulk  of  its  import  requirements.^*  There  are,  however, 
some  exports  from  Yugoslavia,  Italy  and  Turkey  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  levelled  off  in  1957,  reflecting 
mainly  a  renewed  expansion  of  Bulgarian  and  Ruma¬ 
nian  horticultural  exports.  Imports  of  herring  from 
Iceland  and  Norway  are  of  great  importance  —  and  a 
relatively  stable  item  of  trade  —  for  these  two  coun- 
ries.  The  rapid  expansion  of  the  Soviet  fishing  fleet 
and  the  extension  of  Soviet  whaling  operations  may 
still  leave  room  for  further  increases  in  Soviet  imports 
of  fish  and  whale  oil,  which  is  an  important  Norwegian 
export  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  trade  in  food  between  the  eastern  European 
countries  and  western  Europe  is  more  varied.  Exports 
from  eastern  Europe  of  meat  are  traditionally  impor¬ 
tant,  and  they  have  increased  between  1956  and  1957. 
Livestock  exports  declined,  mainly  on  account  of  the 
fall  in  Hungarian  exports  of  pigs  last  year  from  the 
exceptionally  high  level  reached  in  1956.  Exports  of 
beef  from  western  Europe  increased,  particularly  to 
Czechoslovakia  and  eastern  Germany. 

Exports  of  dairy  pioducts  fiom  western  to  eastern 
Europe,  consisting  mainly  of  butter,  cheese  and  milk 
powder  from  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands,  have 
increased  in  1957,  and  trade  in  the  opposite  direction 
—  accounted  for  largely  by  exports  of  eggs  from 
Poland  and  Hungary  —  has  declined.  During  the 
early  months  of  1958,  exports  of  11,000  tons  of  Polish 
butter  to  the  United  Kingdom  contributed  to  the 
weakening  of  the  market,  and  complaints  from  the 
main  supplier  to  the  United  Kingdom  —  New  Zea¬ 
land  —  then  induced  the  United  Kingdom  to  limit 
imports  from  Poland  as  well  as  from  other  marginal 
suppliers.  Since,  at  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union 
covered  its  import  requirements  from  western  Euro¬ 
pean  sources,^*  there  was  no  possibility  of  switching 
Polish  butter  exports  to  that  country. 

“  Mainland  China  is  an  important  food  supplier  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  addition  to  such  traditional  products  as  rice  and  tea, 
the  bulk  of  which  come  from  mainland  China,  the  Soviet  Union 
imports  from  that  country  substantial  quantities  of  other  foods, 
mainly  for  consumption  in  its  Far  Eastern  regions.  Whereas 
imports  of  meat  fell  very  sharply  between  1956  and  1957,  there 
was  a  substantial  increase  in  imports  of  fruit  and  tobacco. 

**  Soviet  butter  imports,  quantitatively  important  in  1953  and 
1954,  made  a  modest  reappearance  in  1957.  Early  in  1958, 
however,  benefiting  from  the  decline  in  butter  export  prices, 
the  Soviet  Union  contracted  for  7,000  tons  of  Danish  and 
12,000  tons  of  Finnish  butter. 


(b)  Textile  fibres 

Exports  from  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
of  textile  fibres  to  western  Europe  are  concentrated  on 
Soviet  sales  of  cotton  and  other  vegetable  fibres, 
mainly  flax,  whereas  western  European  exports  are 
much  more  diversified.  Relatively  large  amounts  of 
rayon  staple  are  exported  both  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  eastern  Europe,  and  wool  tops,  textile  waste 
and  vegetable  fibres  to  the  latter  countries.  The  Soviet 
Union  reappeared  as  an  exporter  of  raw  cotton  lo 
western  Euiopean  markets  in  1954;  but  this  trade  then 
diminished  following  the  price  fall  brought  about  by 
the  releases  of  government-held  stocks  in  the  United 
States  and  a  decline  in  Soviet  output,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  eastern  Europe  have  since  emerged  as  large 
buyers  of  cotton  in  Egypt,  Syria  and  other  overseas 
countries.  Imports  into  these  countries  and  mainland 
China  reached  0.9  million  bales  in  1956/57,  and  1.3 
million  in  the  following  season. 

In  1958,  the  value  of  Soviet  exports  of  vegetable 
fibres  to  western  Europe  was  maintained,  despite  the 
continued  drop  in  cotton  exports,^^  as  a  result  of 
accelerated  exports  of  flax.  A  comparison  of  calendar 
years  is,  however,  misleading,  since  the  bulk  of  the 
shipments  arrived  late  in  1956  and  early  in  1957, 
following  the  large  Soviet  crop  of  1956.  In  1957,  the 
Soviet  Union  accounted  for  about  one-third  of  total 
western  European  imports  of  flax,  which  caused 
serious  difficulties  for  the  traditional  suppliers  — 
notably  Belgium-Luxembourg  and  the  Netherlands. 
These  seem,  however,  to  have  lessened  again  with  the 
return  of  Soviet  exports  to  more  normal  proportions 
in  1957/58. 

Imports  of  wool  into  the  Soviet  Union  and  eastern 
Europe  originate  largely  in  overseas  countries,  though 
certain  quantities  of  wool  tops  are  supplied  by  western 
Europe.  These  deliveries  increased  in  1957,  as  did 
imports  of  raw  wool  from  oveiseas.  In  1958,  there 
was  a  further  increase:  the  Soviet  Union  is  taking 
larger  quantities  of  Indian  carpet  wool,  and  in  the 
first  quarter  was  Uruguay’s  biggest  customer.  It  may 
be  expected  that  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  eastern 
Europe  will  import  growing  quantities  of  wool  from 
western  countries  in  the  next  few  years. 

Exports  of  artificial  fibres  from  western  Europe  now 
amount  to  over  $30  million,  of  which  one-half  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Although  there  has  been  a  certain 
expansion  in  these  exports,  the  bulk  of  additional 
requirements  has  been  met  by  raising  domestic  output. 
Western  European  exports  increased  last  year  mainly 
to  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and  Rumania,  the 
countries  where  domestic  production  is  insignificant 
or  where  it  failed  to  expand  in  1957. 

**  The  decline  in  volume  was  of  the  order  of  10  per  cent,  and 
it  was  even  much  greater  in  value  terms. 
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(c)  Other  raw  materials  of  agricultural  origin 

Of  Soviet  and  eastern  European  imports  of  raw 
materials  of  agricultural  origin,  natural  rubber  is  by 
far  the  most  important.  These  imports  naturally 
originate  in  overseas  countries,  but  great  quantities 
are  re-exported  from  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1957, 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  eastern  Europe  imported 
smaller  quantities  than  during  the  preceding  year  (as 
is  also  shown  by  the  figures  on  British  re-exports 
quoted  in  footnote  e  to  Appendix  Table  A),  but  late 
in  1957  and  early  in  1958  Soviet  purchases  were 
stepped  up  considerably  following  the  decline  in 
rubber  prices. 

(d)  Forestry  products 

Forestry  products  account  for  18  per  cent  of  the 
total  exports  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  western  Europe, 
and  the  corresponding  share  for  eastern  Europe  is 
almost  8  per  cent.  In  both  Soviet  and  eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  exports  of  forestry  products  to  western  European 
countries,  round  and  sawn  softwood  are  the  most 
important  items,  accounting  for  four-fifths  and  three- 
quarters  respectively  of  the  export  values  of  that 
commodity  group.  The  increase  in  these  exports  was 
exclusively  due  to  sawn  softwood  (see  Table  6),  and, 
whereas  Soviet  exports  increased  most  in  absolute 
terms,  Rumanian  exports  rose  at  the  fastest  rate, 
more  than  doubling  between  1956  and  1957. 

Exports  of  sawn  softwood  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  eastern  Europe  had  by  1957  more  than  trebled 
from  the  post-war  trough  of  1951,  but  still  reached 
only  about  one-half  of  their  pre-war  volume.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  making  efforts  to  recapture  its  pre-war 
share  of  western  European  import  markets,  however, 
and  in  view  of  the  great  timber  resources  of  the 
country,  this  is  clearly  feasible:  by  1965  fellings 
should  be  one-quarter  greater  than  in  1957.  Exportable 
reserves  in  eastern  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  are  less 
abundant  —  except  in  Rumania,  where  exportable 
supplies  of  both  softwood  and  hardwood  are  in¬ 
creasing. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  share  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  eastern  Europe  in  total  western  European  imports 
of  sawn  softwood  increased  both  in  1956,  when  total 
imports  fell,  and  in  1957,  when  imports  rose  by  about 
one-tenth.  This  was  achieved  by  price  reductions  in 
1956,  and  in  1957  again  through  a  price  advantage 
partly  stemming  from  earlier  high  freight  rates.  Cana¬ 
dian  sales  for  shipment  in  1957  had  been  influenced 
by  high  freights  prevailing  at  the  time  of  contracting, 
and  Finnish  exports  in  1957  were  affected  by  the  high 
production  costs,  in  foreign  exchange  terms,  preceding 
the  devaluation.  Soviet  export  sales  so  far  this  year 
have  likewise  been  better  maintained  than  those  of 
their  chief  competitors,  and  again  this  is  largely  due 


Table  6 

Western  Europe’s  trade  in  timber  with  eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union 


Country  of  origin 
or  destination 

Roundwood  “ 

Sawnwood 

Thousands  of 
cubic  metres 

Thousands  of 
standards 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

Imports  from  eastern  Europe 

United  Kingdom  . 

437 

522 

292 

359 

Western  Germany . 

799 

661 

62 

124 

Netherlands . 

41 

55 

83 

74 

Belgium>Luxembourg  .... 

125 

165 

28 

40 

France  . 

68 

98 

23 

40 

Italy . 

69 

102 

25 

35 

Switzerland . 

102 

57 

4 

4 

Other  western  European  coun- 

tries . 

64 

44 

24 

24 

Total . 

1  705 

1  704 

541 

700 

of  which  from  : 

Soviet  Union  . 

975 

1  035 

367 

472 

Czechoslovakia . 

233 

304 

59 

75 

Poland . 

491 

354 

74 

57 

Rumania . 

5 

5 

41 

95 

Exports  to  eastern  Europe 

Total . 

of  which  from  : 

Finland . 

1005 

809 

1026 

915 

128 

95 

121 

99 

Source  :  Timber  Bulletin  for  Europe,  FAO/ECE,  Geneva,  Vol.  X,  No.  4. 
“  Puipwood,  coniferous  logs,  pitprops  and  sleepers.  The  figures  for  sleepers 
have  been  converted  to  roundwood  equivalent  by  multiplying  by  1.82. 


to  a  more  flexible  price  policy  than  that  pursued 
by  others,  notably  the  Swedish  exporters.  Finnish 
exports  have,  however,  been  favoured  by  the  gradual 
abolition  of  the  export  levies  introduced  at  the  time 
of  devaluation  in  September  1957;  and  lower  freight 
rates  during  the  current  selling  season,  as  compared 
with  1956/57,  have  led  to  bigger  purchases  in  Canada. 
Over  the  past  few  years,  the  expansion  in  Soviet  and 
eastern  European  exports  to  western  Europe  has  to 
a  large  extent  been  at  the  expense  of  Canadian  ship¬ 
ments,  which,  having  exceeded  those  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  eastern  Europe  up  to  1954,  fell  by  1957  to 
only  two-fifths  of  the  combined  Soviet  and  eastern 
European  deliveries. 

Apart  from  round  and  sawn  softwood,  the  Soviet 
Union  exports  plywood  —  mainly  to  the  United 
Kingdom  —  and  wood-pulp.  Pulp  exports  remained 
stable  in  1957,  but  are  reported  to  be  growing  in  1958. 

Round  and  sawn  softwood  makes  up  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  value  of  western  European  exports  of 
forestry  products  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  eastern 
Europe,  whereas  paper  accounts  for  almost  the  same 
proportion,  and  wood-pulp  for  the  remainder.  The 
main  exporter,  Finland,  found  a  growing  market  for 
pulp  and  paper  —  chiefly  in  the  Soviet  Union  —  in 
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1957,  when  the  share  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  eastern 
Europe  in  total  Finnish  exports  of  pulp  and  paper 
increased  significantly  (see  Table  9).  Towards  the  end 
of  1957  and  early  in  1958,  however,  there  has  been  a 
reorientation  of  those  exports  towards  western  Euro¬ 
pean  markets. 

(e)  Coal  and  coke 

European  trade  in  hard  coal  and  coke  was  influ¬ 
enced  in  1957  and  early  1958  by  three  main  factors. 
First,  import  requirements  in  western  Europe  increased 
more  slowly  than  in  previous  years  as  a  result  of  two 
successive  mild  winters  and  a  slackening  in  the  rate 
of  growth  of  general  economic  activity.  The  second 
factor  was  the  rapid  fall  in  freight  rates  during  the 
second  half  of  1957  —  which  made  American  coal 
cheaper  than  locally  produced  coal  in  some  countries 
—  together  with  the  existence  of  contracts  for  large 
quantities  of  American  coal,  placed  as  a  result  of  the 
events  in  Suez,  and  due  for  delivery  in  the  course  of 
1957  and  1958.  The  third  factor,  which  may,  however, 
have  been  less  important,  was  the  continued  tight  coal 
supply  position  in  Poland.^® 

Already  in  1956,  total  Polish  coal  and  coke  exports 
had  been  reduced  from  26  million  to  21  million  tons, 
and  a  further  reduction  to  about  14  million  tons  was 
scheduled  for  1957.  As  in  the  previous  year,  this 
reduction  was  to  affect  exclusively  shipments  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  eastern  European  countries,  while 
it  was  hoped  that  deliveries  to  western  Europe  would 
remain  at  their  1956  level.  However,  western  European 
imports  of  hard  coal  and  coke  from  the  United  States 
increased  from  the  already  high  1956  level  of  37 
million  tons  to  43  million  tons  in  1957;  and,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  development  and  of  the  slowing  down 
in  the  growth  of  western  European  coal  consumption, 
Polish  exports  to  western  European  countries  actually 
fell  from  7.4  million  to  6.3  million  tons.  Polish 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  disappeared  following 
the  improvement  in  the  coal  supply  situation  in  that 
country;  and,  in  general,  exports  to  countries  — 
notably  the  ECSC  and  the  Scandinavian  countries 
(excluding  Finland)  —  which  took  more  American 
coal  in  1957  fell,  while  exports  to  Austria  and  to 
Finland  and  Yugoslavia  —  which  both  reduced  their 
imports  of  American  coal  —  increased  (see  Table  7). 

The  decline  in  Polish  exports  to  western  Europe 
made  it  possible  to  maintain  a  higher  volume  of 
exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  than  had  originally  been  expected; 
nevertheless,  there  was  a  reduction  in  these  shipments 
from  14  million  to  less  than  9  million  tons,  over  one- 
half  of  the  fall  being  accounted  for  by  the  Soviet 

“  This  was  due,  in  particular,  to  the  abolition  of  compulsory 
Sunday  shifts  in  the  coal  mines  and  increased  deliveries  to 
domestic  and  rural  consumers. 


Western  Europe’s  imports  of  hard  coal  and  coke 
from  eastern  Europe,  including  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  United  States 


Millions  of  tons 


Importing  and  exporting 
countries 

Imports  from 
eastern 
Europe 

Imports  from 
the 

United  States 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

Total  western  Europe . 

10.6 

9.5 

37.3 

43.3 

of  which  to : 

ECSC  “ . 

3.6 

3.2 

29.2 

35.9 

Finland . 

1.9 

2.2 

0.3 

0.2 

Austria . 

1.4 

1.7 

1.9 

2.0 

Denmark,  Iceland,  Norway, 

Sweden . 

1.7 

1.2 

1.5 

2.0 

Yugoslavia . 

1.0 

1.2 

0.4 

— 

United  Kingdom  . 

0.8 

— 

3.2 

2.0 

Other  western  Europe  .  .  . 

0.2 

— 

0.8 

1.2 

of  which  from : 

Poland . 

7.4 

6.3 

Soviet  Union . 

2.6 

2.7 

Other  eastern  Europe  .  .  . 

0.6 

0.5 

Sources :  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  Coal  Statistics  for  Europe,  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe,  No.  4,  1957. 
o  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community. 


Union.  The  decline  in  Polish  exports  to  other  eastern 
European  countries  was,  however,  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  by  higher  Soviet  deliveries  to  them;  and 
Soviet  exports  to  western  Europe,  which  had  risen 
very  much  in  1956,  showed  only  a  small  further 
advance  in  1957.  The  Soviet  Union  is  nevertheless 
emerging  as  a  major  coal  exporter  after  having  been 
a  net  importer  —  mainly  from  Poland  —  for  many 
years.^® 

Compared  with  these  major  trade  flows,  other 
east-west  European  trade  in  hard  coal  is  of  little 
importance.  Czechoslovakia  and  eastern  Germany 
supplied  about  0.6  million  tons  both  in  1956  and  1957 
to  the  neighbouring  countries,  Austria  and  western 
Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  western  Germany 
increased  its  deliveries  of  hard  coal  and  coke  to  eastern 
Germany  from  0.4  to  0.7  million  tons  between  1956 
and  1957.  Exports  to  western  Europe  of  brown  coal 
and  briquettes,  mainly  from  eastern  Germany,  which 
are  not  included  in  the  figures  just  quoted,  reached 
about  4.5  million  tons  in  each  of  the  last  two  years, 
and  about  three-quarters  of  this  amount  moved  from 
eastern  to  western  Germany. 

**  Poland  exported  15  niiliion  tons  of  coal  in  1957  compared 
with  Soviet  exports  (gross)  of  10  million  tons.  Coal  is,  of  course, 
of  immeasurably  greater  importance  in  the  total  exports  of 
Poland  than  in  the  Soviet  Union’s  total  exports. 
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Table  8 

Western  Europe’s  imports  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  from  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 


Importing  country 

Petroleum  products 

Crude  petroleum 

Thousands  of  tons 

Percentage  of 
imports  from 
all  sources 

Thousands  of  tons 

Percentage  of 
imports  from 
all  sources 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

Finland . 

1  124 

1  286 

77 

72 

90 

42 

Italy . 

80 

396 

10 

43 

198 

764 

1 

4 

France  . 

436 

557 

31 

20 

176 

202 

1 

1 

Western  Germany . 

293 

701 

6 

12 

— 

— 

— 

Sweden . 

736 

500* 

9 

7 

— 

44 

— 

2 

Yugoslavia . 

26 

24 

65 

60 

338 

475 

58 

73 

Iceland . 

262 

294 

89 

93 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Greece . 

219 

274 

14 

17 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Norway . 

94 

195 

3 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Austria . 

96 

189 

30 

44 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Belgium . 

52 

136 

2 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Others  “ . 

53 

93 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  . 

3  471 

4  645 

10 

13 

712 

1  575 

1 

2 

of  which  from : 

Soviet  Union . 

2  427 

3  247 

7 

9 

663 

1  504 

1 

2 

Rumania . 

714 

1  014 

2 

3 

50 

66 

— 

— 

Sources :  Commodity  Trade  Statistics,  Series  D,  United  Nations,  New  York,  and  national  trade  statistics. 
o  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Turkey,  Switzerland  and  the  United  Kingdom. 


The  prospects  for  east-west  European  trade  in 
1958  are  largely  influenced  by  the  glut  on  the  western 
European  fuel  market,  which  rapidly  replaced  the 
threat  of  fuel  shortage  following  the  Suez  crisis.  In 
most  countries  there  are  now  large  stocks  of  coal, 
and  consumers  are  reducing  their  purchases;  and  the 
growing  flow  of  petroleum  from  the  Middle  East, 
combined  with  some  slowing  down  in  the  rate  of 
growth  of  total  fuel  consumption,  has  resulted  in 
stiff  price  competition  between  coal  and  fuel  oil.  To 
meet  competition  from  petroleum  and  from  American 
coal,  the  Polish  syndicate  reduced  export  prices 
towards  the  end  of  1957  and  again  in  March  1958, 
the  latter  cut  bringing  the  c.i.f.  price  of  Polish  coal 
in  line  with  that  of  American  coal  and,  in  some  cases, 
below  American  prices.  Although  it  appears  probable 
that  Polish  exports  to  Scandinavia  in  1958  will  reach 
and  surpass  the  1957  volume,  western  European  coal 
imports  from  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
early  months  of  1958  were  lower  than  a  year  earlier, 
and  there  well  may  be  a  further  reduction  in  imports 
into  ECSC  countries  where  stocks  have  increased. 

In  view  of  the  unfavourable  outlook  in  western 
Europe,  Poland  is  making  efforts  to  develop  exports 
to  overseas  markets.  Thus,  a  recent  agreement  with 
Argentina  foresees  the  delivery  of  2  million  tons,  at 


monthly  rates  of  50,000  tons,  in  exchange  for  hides, 
wool,  cereals  and  vegetable  oils,  and  it  is  announced 
from  Polish  sources  that  actual  coal  shipments  to 
overseas  countries  are  now  running  at  a  rate  of 
200,000  tons  a  month. 

(f)  Petroleum  and  petroleum  products 

The  contribution  made  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
by  eastern  Europe  to  total  western  European  import 
requirements  of  petroleum  is  very  small  —  rather  less 
than  5  per  cent  —  but  their  share  is  important  for 
certain  western  European  countries,  and  it  has 
increased  in  all  countries  during  the  past  year  (see 
Table  8).  The  expansion  in  imports  from  eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  of  crude  oil  from 
0.7  million  to  1.6  million  tons  and  of  petroleum 
products  from  3.5  million  to  4.6  million  tons  was  a 
continuation  of  past  trends.  But  it  was  obviously 
influenced  also  by  the  reduced  flow  of  petroleum 
from  the  Mediterranean  Middle  East  ports  during 
the  early  months  of  1957.  In  fact,  the  bulk  of  the 
increase  went  to  Italy,  Greece  and  Yugoslavia,  the 
countries  most  distant  from  western  hemisphere 
suppliers,  though  western  Germany  and  Austria  also 
received  larger  deliveries  from  eastern  European 
sources. 


L. 
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In  1958,  the  flow  of  Soviet  and  Rumanian  oil  to 
western  European  countries  has  been  reduced,  and  for 
the  whole  year  it  may  be  expected  that  these  exports 
will  fall  below  their  1957  level.  Since,  as  a  result  of 
greatly  increased  output,  the  Soviet  Union  is  in¬ 
creasingly  able  to  release  larger  quantities  for  export, 
it  is  making  efforts  to  export  petroleum  to  certain 
overseas  countries,  notably  Latin  America.” 

(g)  Base  metals 

The  value  of  western  European  imports  of  non- 
ferrous  metals  from  the  Soviet  Union  more  than 
doubled  between  1956  and  1957,  and  imports  from 
eastern  European  countries  rose  by  almost  60  per 
cent  (see  Table  4).  At  the  same  time,  western  European 
exports  declined,  with  sales  to  eastern  European 
countries  falling  much  more  than  those  to  the  Soviet 
Union.^®  Western  European  deliveries  to  the  Soviet 
Union  still  remain  considerably  larger  than  the  flow 
in  the  opposite  direction,  but  trade  with  eastern 
European  countries  in  non-ferrous  metals  is  about 
balanced. 

The  most  striking  change  in  this  sector  of  trade  is 
the  emergence  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  major  exporter, 
whereas  before  1955  it  had  not  entered  western 
European  markets  at  all.  In  1957  and  early  1958,  the 
Soviet  Union  appeared  as  an  exporter  of  aluminium 
and  tin  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  tin  to  the 
Netherlands  and,  in  the  present  precarious  market 
situation  of  these  commodities,  Soviet  exports, 
although  still  a  very  small  element  in  world  trade, 
have  come  to  exert  a  disproportionately  great  influence 
on  the  world  market.  Soviet  exports  of  tin  to  western 
countries  amounted  to  about  12,000  tons  in  1957, 
and  were  running  at  an  annual  rate  ot  19,000  tons 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1958,  although  there  has 
been  a  sharp  decline  since.  This  placed  an  extra 
burden  on  the  International  Tin  Council  in  its  efforts 
to  maintain  the  tin  price  at  the  agreed  minimum  level, 
and  necessitated  larger  purchases  for  the  buffer  stock 
than  had  been  expected,  as  well  as  reductions  in 
export  quotas  for  the  last  quarter  of  this  year.  These 
reductions  corresponded  to  an  annual  rate  of 
12,000  tons,  or  about  the  quantities  of  Soviet  tin 
coming  on  to  western  markets.  Consideration  is  being 
given  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Soviet  Union  be 
invited  to  become  a  member  of  the  International  Tin 
Council  or,  at  least,  to  be  present  at  its  meetings  as 
an  observer.  Whereas  western  countries  tended 
previously  to  disregard  Soviet  output  of  tin,  there 


Mainland  China  has  become  an  important  market.  Soviet 
exports  of  refined  products  more  than  doubled  in  1957,  reaching 
1.4  million  tons,  whereas  exports  of  crude  oil  declined  slightly 
from  397,000  tons  in  1956  to  380,000  tons  in  1957. 

**  The  5-per-cent  decline  in  the  value  of  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union  was  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  decline  in  copper 
prices,  but  exports  to  eastern  Europe  fell  also  considerably  in 
volume. 


are  at  present  rather  exaggerated  views  about  the 
actual  rate  of  output  as  well  as  about  its  possible 
expansion.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Soviet 
exports  to  western  countries  in  1957  accounted  for 
only  about  8  per  cent  of  world  trade  in  tin  metal,  and 
that  its  imports  from  mainland  China  amounted  to 
22,000  tons. 

Soviet  aluminium  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
rose  from  almost  nothing  in  1956  to  about  16,000  tons 
in  1957,  and  are  running  at  a  somewhat  higher  rate 
in  1958.  Prices  are  lower  than  those  of  Canadian 
supplies,  and  this  led  to  general  price  reductions  tn 
March-April  1958.  Soviet  exports  of  this  metal,  too, 
are  small  in  relation  to  world  trade;  but  in  present 
market  conditions,  influenced  largely  by  reduced 
United  States  consumption,  even  a  small  change  in 
supplies  can  have  a  large  impact  on  the  price  policy 
of  the  major  producers. 

Among  other  flows  of  trade  in  non-ferrous  metals, 
Soviet  exports  to  western  Europe  of  lead  and  zinc  and 
Polish  exports  of  zinc  also  expanded  in  1957.  The 
Soviet  Union  continued  to  import  wrought  copper 
in  1958  from  western  Europe,”  and  also  sought  new 
supplies  from  Chile  (about  15,000  to  20,000  tons 
have  so  far  been  contracted  for),  but  eastern  European 
imports  are  declining  further. 

During  1957,  Soviet  exports  of  pig  iron  and  eastern 
European  exports  of  billets  to  the  larger  western 
European  countries  declined,  whereas  Soviet  exports 
of  rolled  steel  to  Finland,  Yugoslavia  and  certain  other 
smaller  steel  importers  continued  to  expand.  The 
result  of  these  movements  was  a  fall  in  total  iron  and 
steel  exports  to  western  Europe  from  1.3  million  tons 
in  1956  to  about  0.8  million  tons  in  1957.  Western 
European  exports,  predominantly  consisting  of  rolled 
steel,  increased  to  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  eastern 
Europe  (from  0.9  million  to  1.1  million  tons).  France, 
western  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Austria 
contributed  most  of  the  increase,  whereas  exports 
from  Belgium-Luxembourg  fell. 

The  trend  of  east-west  European  trade  in  iron  and 
steel  was  influenced  by  the  reduced  rate  of  expansion 
in  western  European  steel  consumption  during  1957. 
If  the  growth  of  economic  activity  in  western  European 
countries  continues  to  slow  down  or  stagnates  in  1958, 
therf*  are  poor  prospects  for  a  recovery  in  western 
European  iron  and  steel  imports  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  eastern  Europe,  although  trade  agreements 
for  1958  in  most  cases  foresee  such  an  expansion.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  continuation  of  the  rising  trend  of 
exports  to  these  countries,  which  seems  likely,  will  be 
welcome  to  the  western  European  steel  industries. 

Despite  a  decline  in  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
(the  biggest  supplier)  during  the  early  months,  the  total  for  the 
year  is  expected  to  show  an  increase  from  about  40,(XX)  to 
50,000  tons. 
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Table  9 

Exports  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  of  selected  commodities 

Percentages  based  on  current  values 


Commodity 

Exporting  country 

Share  of  commodity 
in  country’s  total 
exports  to  eastern 
Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union 

Share  of  eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union  in  total  exports 
of  commodity 

1957 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958  “ 

Meat  and  livestock . 

Denmark . 

22 

3 

2 

1 

Sweden . 

3 

23 

27 

21 

Turkey . 

— 

78 

74 

— 

Yugoslavia . 

8 

27 

19 

17 

Butter  and  margarine  .... 

Denmark . 

17 

4 

4 

6 

7 

Finland . 

1 

_ 

_ 

7 

Sweden . 

3 

30 

7 

10 

Fish  and  preparations  .  .  . 

Iceland . 

93 

34 

37 

42 

40 

Norway . 

33 

16 

14 

13 

13 

Sweden . 

5 

54 

50 

53 

Barley . 

France  . 

10 

— 

1 

12 

Fruit  and  vegetables  .... 

Greece . 

33 

3 

16 

14 

5 

Italy . 

13 

5 

4 

3 

3 

Turkey . 

17 

15 

2 

15 

Yugoslavia . 

4 

27 

25 

14 

Sugar  and  preparations  .  .  . 

Italy . 

19 

— 

— 

31 

United  Kingdom  .  . 

12 

8 

1 

15 

Tobacco  (raw) . 

Greece . 

33 

4 

9 

8 

8 

Turkey . 

66 

28 

30 

30 

Yugoslavia . 

7 

38 

42 

37 

Oils  and  fats . 

Norway . 

37 

42 

47 

26 

Wood-pulp . 

Finland . 

12 

10 

12 

17 

Paper  and  manufactures  .  . 

Finland . 

21 

16 

19 

23 

14 

Iron  and  steel . 

Austria  . 

31 

18 

22 

22 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

26 

1 

3 

2 

3 

France  . 

37 

4 

5 

6 

11 

Western  Germany  .  . 

37 

4 

9 

9 

10 

Italy . 

12 

1 

9 

9 

Norway . 

5 

— 

4 

3 

Sweden . 

8 

4 

4 

4 

United  Kingdom  .  . 

6 

— 

— 

2 

— 

Yugoslavia . 

8 

3 

44 

38 

Copper . 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

6 

3 

3 

4 

2 

Western  Germany  .  . 

4 

13 

17 

9 

15 

United  Kingdom  .  . 

24 

27 

32 

25 

25 

Synthetic  fibres  . 

Finland . 

3 

95 

98 

89 

Western  Germany  .  . 

2 

6 

7 

12 

6 

Italy . 

9 

32 

46 

50 

Norway . 

6 

13 

52 

46 

Sweden . 

3 

— 

43 

41 

Switzerland . 

5 

17 

32 

35 

Ships  and  boats . 

Austria  . 

3 

100 

88 

67 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

12 

14 

18 

30 

Finland . 

20 

60 

91 

82 

78 

France . 

— 

— 

18 

— 

Western  Germany  .  . 

3 

10 

15 

2 

— 

Netherlands  .... 

21 

12 

7 

15 

Sweden . 

4 

6 

15 

2 

United  Kingdom  .  . 

6 

2 

5 

5 

Sources :  OEEC  Statistical  Bulletins,  Series  IV,  Paris ;  national  trade  statistics. 


o  Based  on  latest  information  available. 


(h)  Machinery  and  industrial  equipment 


Table  10 


The  effects  of  changes  in  western  European  export 
controls  and  in  eastern  European  economic  policies 
can  be  clearly  traced  in  the  trends  of  east-west  Euro¬ 
pean  trade  in  machinery  and  equipment  during  the 
’fifties.  As  a  result,  western  European  exports  of 
machinery  to  the  Soviet  Union  declined  in  1951  and 
1952,  and  have  since  steadily  increased,  particularly 
in  1957,  when  deliveries  reached  twice  the  1951  level. 
Exports  to  eastern  Europe,  however,  continued  to 
fall  until  1955,  reflecting  a  shift  in  the  imports  of  those 
countries  towards  foodstuffs  and  other  consumers’ 
goods  in  1954  and  1955.  In  1956  and  1957,  exports  of 
machinery  to  eastern  Europe  increased  again  very 
rapidly,  but  by  1957  they  had  still  only  reached  their 
1951  level. 

All  western  European  machinery-exporting  coun¬ 
tries  shared  in  the  rise  in  machinery  exports  in  1957, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  Belgium-Luxembourg,  and 
Table  10  indicates  that  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  eastern  Europe  rose  faster  than  their  total 
machinery  exports.  However,  it  is  only  for  Finland, 
Yugoslavia  and  Austria  that  these  markets  are  of 
major  importance.  The  slight  shift  towards  the  Soviet 
Union  and  eastern  Europe  in  1957  was  facilitated  by 
the  previous  relaxations  in  export  controls,  but  a  more 
important  factor  was  probably  the  slowing  down  of 
demand  for  machinery  in  other  markets. 

However,  delivery  periods  for  machinery  and 
industrial  equipment  are  normally  long,  and  the 
changes  which  occurred  in  1957  in  eastern  European 
and  Soviet  imports  reflect  to  a  large  extent  decisions 
taken  one  or  two  years  earlier.  No  systematic  informa¬ 
tion  exists  on  Soviet  and  eastern  European  orders  for 
machinery  and  industrial  equipment  placed  in  western 
European  countries;  but  on  the  basis  of  press  reports 
and  from  existing  trade  agreements,  it  can  be  assumed 
that  deliveries  will  continue  to  increase  in  1958  and 
in  subsequent  years. 

Eastern  European  exports  of  machinery  have  also 
risen  significantly  in  past  years.  Most  of  these  exports 
go  to  Finland,  Turkey,  Yugoslavia  and  other  less 
industrialized  western  European  countries,  but  in 
1957  both  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  also 
increased  machinery  imports  from  Czechoslovakia 
and  Poland.  Soviet  exports  go  almost  exclusively  to 
Yugoslavia.  The  recent  cancellation  of  the  Soviet- 
Yugoslav  credit  agreement  already  mentioned  will, 
however,  inhibit  any  further  significant  growth  of 
these  exports. 

Undoubtedly,  both  the  Soviet  and  eastern  European 
engineering  industries  will  develop  specialized  products 
for  which  there  is  a  demand  in  western  countries  on 
technical  grounds,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  bulk  of 
machinery  and  equipment  exports  will  consist  of  more 


Exports  of  machinery  from  western  Europe 
to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b.,  and  percentages 


Exporting  country 

Current 

value 

Percentage  share  of 
eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

Western  Germany  .... 

26 

54 

1 

2 

Finland . 

24 

36 

79 

82 

Austria . 

25 

35 

29 

34 

United  Kingdom  .... 

28 

32 

1 

1 

Sweden  . 

9 

19 

3 

5 

France . 

9 

14 

2 

3 

Switzerland . 

11 

13 

3 

3 

Yugoslavia . 

3 

12 

44 

71 

Italy . 

3 

11 

2 

3 

Denmark . 

4 

7 

3 

5 

Belgium-Luxembourg  .  . 

7 

5 

3 

2 

Netherlands  . 

1 

3 

— 

1 

Total  of  countries  listed 

150 

241 

2.4 

3.4 

of  which  : 

Power  machinery  .  .  . 

27 

25 

3.9 

3.1 

Metal-working  .... 

9 

18 

1.9 

3.1 

Other  non-electric  .  .  . 

78 

137 

2.5 

3.7 

Electric . 

36 

61 

2.0 

3.0 

Source :  Appendix  Table  C. 


Standardized  products  and  of  complete  plants.  The 
increasing  importance  of  trade  in  whole  plants  is 
adapted  to  the  industrial  structure  and  organization 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  eastern  Europe,  and  it  is  also 
to  the  advantage  of  developing  primary  producing 
countries.  Therefore,  these  exports  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  eastern  Europe  are  likely  to  be  directed 
primarily  to  overseas  countries  in  the  process  of 
industrial  development.  On  the  western  side,  the 
United  Kingdom  has  concluded  a  number  of  contracts 
for  the  delivery  of  complete  plants,  mainly  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  trade  agreement  between 
western  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  already 
referred  to  provides  for  the  delivery  by  western 
Germany  of  a  number  of  complete  plants  for  chemical, 
artificial  fibre,  rubber  and  plastic  production  as  well 
as  for  branches  of  the  steel  industry. 

(i)  Ships 

Western  European  exports  of  ships  are  almost 
wholly  destined  for  the  Soviet  Union.  After  a  steady 
increase  in  deliveries  until  1956,  there  occurred  a 
setback  in  1957,  mainly  owing  to  the  gradual  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  large  orders  placed  during  1954  and  1955 
in  western  Germany,  France  and  Sweden.  During 
the  shipping  boom  which  lasted  from  1955  to  the 
middle  of  1957  western  European  shipyards  were 
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reluctant  to  take  new  orders  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  as  a  result  there  remained  at  the  end  of  1957  only 
seven  small  ships  under  construction  for  the  Soviet 
Union  in  western  European  countries  other  than 
Finland.  Work  started  during  the  third  quarter  in 
Finland  on  important  new  Soviet  orders,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  tonnage  under  construction 
reached  109,000  tons,  compared  with  39,000  tons  a 
year  earlier.  It  may  safely  be  assumed,  therefore,  that 
Finnish  deliveries  to  the  Soviet  Union  will  increase  in 
1958,  whereas  deliveries  from  other  western  European 
countries  will  fall  further,  irrespective  of  the  new  orders 
which  have  been  received  late  in  1957  and  early  in 
1958,  unless  deliveries  of  second-hand  ships  are  made.^® 

The  Soviet  Union  imports  ships  also  from  eastern 
European  countries,  mainly  from  eastern  Germany 
and  Poland.  The  tonnage  of  ships  under  construction 
in  Poland  for  the  Soviet  Union  declined  during  1957, 
while  that  for  home  registration  increased.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Poland  is  seeking  orders  from  western  countries, 
and  was  reported  early  in  1958  to  have  received  orders 
for  14  ships  from  Brazil. 

(j)  Other  transport  equipment 

East-west  European  trade  in  other  transport  equip¬ 
ment  during  past  years  has  consisted  chiefly  of  Soviet, 
Czechoslovak  and  eastern  German  deliveries  of  motor¬ 
cars,  predominantly  to  Finland,  but  also  to  several 
other  western  European  countries,  such  as  Turkey, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  where  imports  of  motor-cars 
from  western  countries  had  long  remained  subject  to 
control.  After  a  continued  expansion  up  to  1956, 
these  exports  fell  in  1957,  particularly  to  Norway  and 
Sweden  as  a  result  of  further  steps  to  liberalize  imports 
from  western  countries,  and  to  Turkey,  which  was 
obliged  to  reduce  imports  from  Czechoslovakia  to 
redress  the  payments  deficit  with  that  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  exports  to  Finland  continued  to  rise, 
and  deliveries  to  Yugoslavia  registered  a  very  big 
increase  from  $3  million  to  $10  million. 

Western  European  exports  of  motor-cars  —  pri¬ 
marily  to  Poland,  but  also  to  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
Soviet  Union  —  rose  in  1957,  but  remain  very  small. 
The  bulk  of  these  deliveries  originate  in  France, 
western  Germany  and  Italy,  and  consist  largely  of 
small  cars.  Trade  agreements  for  1958  foresee  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  these  exports. 

(k)  Chemicals 

Chemicals  constitute  one  of  the  most  expansive 
sectors  in  modern  industrial  growth,  and  the  rise  in 
western  European  production  and  exports  of  chemicals 
has  been  far  above  the  average  for  other  industrial 


Early  in  1958,  eastern  Germany  bought  three  second-hand 
freighters  in  western  Europe. 


goods.  East-west  European  trade  accounted  for  the 
entire  increase  in  exports  of  fertilizers  from  the  eastern 
area,  but  eastern  Germany,  Czechoslovakia  and 
Poland  are  big  exporters  of  other  chemicals  to  western 
Europe.  Most  of  the  Soviet  and  eastern  European 
exports  to  western  Europe  consist  of  basic  inorganic 
chemicals  (mainly  from  eastern  Germany)  and 
organic  chemicals,  with  the  more-processed  articles 
considerably  less  prominent. 

Western  European  exports  to  ihe  Soviet  Union  and 
eastern  Europe  are  much  less  concentrated  on  basic 
chemicals  and  heavy  coal-tar  products,  and  dyestuffs, 
tanning  extracts,  drugs  and  a  great  many  other  pro¬ 
ducts  figure  among  them.  Less  than  one-fifth  of  these 
exports  go  to  the  Soviet  Union  and,  in  view  of  that 
country’s  expansion  plans  in  the  synthetics  industries, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  become  a 
major  market  for  western  European  chemicals  in  the 
long  run.  Western  European  trade  with  eastern 
Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  could  develop  further,  on 
the  basis  of  exports  from  the  existing  or  planned 
coal-tar-based  industries  in  Czechoslovakia,  eastern 
Germany  and  Poland,  and  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
sulphur  extraction  in  Poland.  Western  European 
exports  of  a  multitude  of  chemicals  developed 
in  modem  industry,  particularly  the  ever-extending 
range  of  plastics  products,  could  be  increased 
substantially. 

(1)  Textiles  and  other  manufactures 

Western  European  trade  in  textiles  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  extremely  small,  and  that  country  is  covering 
its  import  requirements  for  cotton  textiles  entirely  in 
eastern  Europe.^^  In  1957  there  was,  however,  some 
increase  in  imports  of  wool  cloth  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Yugoslavia. 

Eastern  European  exports  of  textiles  to  western 
European  countries  are,  on  the  other  hand,  of  some 
importance.  Czechoslovakia  is  the  major  exporter, 
and  the  increase  that  occurred  in  1957  was  almost 
entirely  in  exports  of  cotton  and  wool  cloth  and  of 
made-up  articles  from  this  country. 

Eastern  European  exports  of  other  manufactures 
have  also  risen  only  little  in  the  last  three  years,  and 
remain  relatively  small,  whereas  Soviet  exports  of 
these  commodities  are  almost  non-existent.  Output  of 
those  products  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  eastern  Europe 
tends  to  be  of  a  type  suited  for  mass  consumption  with 
less  attention  being  paid  to  finish  and  individual 

**  The  Soviet  Union  appears  to  be  making  special  efforts  to 
support  eastern  European  cotton  fabric  output  by  making 
larger  supplies  of  ginned  cotton  available  to  eastern  Europe  and 
by  forgoing  some  expansion  of  its  own  mills  to  permit  the 
utilization  of  spare  capacity  in  eastern  Europe  (see  Economic 
Survey  of  Europe  in  1957,  Chapter  I,  p.  15). 


design  than  in  western  European  countries,  where  these  economies  with  the  flexibility  and  the  possibility 

industries  are  constantly  under  the  pressure  of  domestic  for  rapid  adaptation  required  to  meet  changes  in 

and  foreign  competition  to  improve  the  quality  of  demand  in  western  European  countries.  Deliveries  in 

their  products.  Moreover,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  opposite  direction  are  also  relatively  insigniflcant, 

the  system  of  economic  organization  applied  in  the  largely  on  account  of  import  priorities  set  by  eastern 

Soviet  Union  and  eastern  Europe  has  not  provided  European  countries. 

4.  Prospects  and  Problems 


Short-term  Prospects 

The  preceding  analysis  has  already  referred  to  the 
decline  in  import  demand  in  western  Europe  for 
coal,  timber  and  iron  and  steel  from  eastern  European 
countries  and  to  the  slowing  down  in  the  rate  of 
growth  of  imports  of  light  industrial  products;  and 
these  tendencies,  already  noticeable  in  the  course  of 
1957,  are  likely  to  be  accentuated  in  1958  in  the 
absence  of  a  renewed  speeding  up  of  economic 
expansion  in  western  Europe.  It  has  also  been 
pointed  out  that,  for  more  special  reasons,  petroleum 
imports  from  eastern  Europe  will  probably  not  again 
reach  the  exceptionally  high  level  of  1957.  Further¬ 
more,  harvest  prospects  for  1958  suggest  that  supplies 
of  agricultural  products  will  be  less  plentiful  in 
eastern  Europe  in  the  coming  months  than  they  were 
after  the  1957  harvest.  These  commodities  constitute 
a  large  proportion  of  eastern  European  exports  and 
any  increases  which  might  occur  in  the  exports  of 
other  products  are  not  likely  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
an  over-all  reduction. 

Anxiety  about  the  possible  direct  or  indirect  effects 
of  the  slowing  down  in  the  growth  of  economic 
activity  in  western  Europe  and  of  the  United  States 
recession  on  “  western  ”  markets  for  exports  has 
intensified  interest  within  the  western  European 
countries  in  the  markets  of  eastern  Europe,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  mainland  China.  However,  since 
the  payments  position  in  eastern  European  countries 
is  so  tight  that  imports  are  limited  by  current  foreign 
exchange  receipts,  it  seems  unlikely,  in  the  absence  of 
credit  facilities,  that  imports  into  those  countries  can 
be  raised  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  in  1957,  especially  if 
the  deterioration  in  their  terms  of  trade,  which  started 
towards  the  end  of  1957,  continues. 

Trade  agreements  concluded  between  western  and 
eastern  European  countries  provide,  in  most  cases, 
for  an  enlarged  and  more  diversified  trade  in  1958 
than  in  previous  years  and  new  agreements  between 
Spain  and  a  number  of  eastern  European  countries 
provide  for  a  modest  amount  of  trade  where  there 
had  been  almost  no  trade  before.  Yet,  in  view  of  the 


activity  in  western  European  countries  is  reversed  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  and  the  effect  of  certain 
special  factors  affecting  their  demand  for  eastern 
European  exports  wears  off. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  will  also  be  affected  by 
the  declining  import  demand  in  western  Europe  for 
coal,  timber  and  petroleum,  the  situation  is  never¬ 
theless  different  for  that  country,  since,  for  reasons 
stated  above,  it  is  more  readily  able  to  expand  exports 
by  shifting  its  export  structure  towards  commodities 
for  which  demand  is  better  maintained  in  western 
Europe. 

Six  western  European  countries  have  signed  long¬ 
term  trade  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union.  As  the 
figures  below  show,  in  all  cases  except  Austria  and 
Finland,  the  turnover  in  the  last  year  of  these  agree¬ 
ments  between  the  countries  listed  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is  intended  to  increase  more  than  twofold  as 
compared  with  1957. 

Long-term  trade  agreements  in  operation  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  western  European  countries  (in  millions  of  dollars) 


Country 

Period 

Turnover 
in  2957 

Turnover 
in  last  year 
of  agreement 

Finland . 

1956-1960 

316 

263 

France . 

1957-1959 

115 

250 

Western  Germany. 

1958-1960 

133 

300 

Italy . 

1958-1961 

75 

150 

Austria . 

1958-1960 

86 

100 

Greece . 

1958-1960 

22 

55 

There  are  a  number  of  indications  of  a  probable 
further  rapid  expansion  of  trade  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  eastern  Europe  on  the  one  side  and 
overseas  primary  exporting  countries  on  the  other. 
This  trade  is  largely  based  on  the  growing  need  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  eastern  Europe  for  imports  of 
tropical  or  sub-tropical  primary  products  which 
either  are  not  produced  at  all  within  the  area  or  are 
produced  only  in  limited  quantities.  On  the  export 
side,  the  development  of  the  structure  of  output  in 
eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  makes  those 
countries  increasingly  better  suited  to  meet  the  develop¬ 
ment  needs  of  the  primary  exporting  countries. 


considerations  stated  above,  it  is  uncertain,  in  many  But,  in  addition,  special  efforts  are  being  made  on 
instances,  that  those  trade  agreement  targets  will  be  both  sides  to  raise  this  trade.  The  recent  slump  in 

reached  unless  the  present  tendency  towards  a  slowing  commodity  prices,  and  difficulties  in  increasing  exports 

down  or  stagnation  of  the  growth  of  economic  of  primary  products  to  the  western  trading  area,  have 
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raised  the  interest  of  primary  expoiting  countries 
in  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  eastern  Europe. 
This  has  been  particularly  marked  in  Latin  America, 
where,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  trade  with 
eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  declined 
in  1957  and  where  a  fairly  rapid  expansion  of  this 
trade  has  occurred  in  1958.  The  special  efforts  now 
being  made  find  a  reflection  in  the  extension  of  trade 
agreements  already  in  existence  and  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  trade  relations  on  the  basis  of  bilateral 
agreements.  There  have  also  recently  been  Soviet 
offers  to  supply  certain  commodities  at  prices  below 
those  of  the  world  market.  Thus,  the  Soviet  Union 
offered  early  this  year  to  supply  petroleum  to  Argentina 
at  a  price  lower  than  Argentina  had  been  paying  to 
other  suppliers.  Further,  a  large  number  of  special 
agreements  have  been  concluded  on  technical  co¬ 
operation  and  for  the  construction  of  industrial  plants 
and  other  installations  with  the  assistance  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  some  countries  of  eastern  Europe,  notably 
eastern  Germany,  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland. 

Credits  granted  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  eastern 
European  countries  to  overseas  primary  exporting 
countries  between  1953  and  the  end  of  1957  amounted 
to  about  $700  million,^^  and  the  recipient  countries 
were  Argentina,  Afghanistan,  Egypt,  India,  Indonesia 
and  Syria.  In  1958  new  ci edits  were  granted  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Burma  ($14  million),  to  Ceylon 
($30  million)  and  to  Egypt  ($175  million),  the  latter 
in  connexion  with  an  agreement  on  economic  and 
technical  co-operation  signed  in  January  1958.  Egypt 
received  further  credits  from  Czechoslovakia  and 
eastern  Germany  ($20  million  each)  and  Syria  a 
further  $12  million  from  eastern  Germany. 

Drawings  on  those  credits,  however,  progress  only 
slowly;  for  example,  the  credit  granted  to  Argentina 
has  so  far  remained  wholly  or  partially  unutilized. 
The  reason  for  this  lies  partly  in  the  long  delivery 
periods  for  machinery,  equipment  and  plants,  but 
also  in  the  competitive  advantage  of  some  other 
suppliers  with  regard  to  design,  delivery  times  and 
prices  which  leads  the  importing  countries  to  study 
alternative  possibilities  before  deciding  to  use  the 
facilities  offered  whether  or  not  such  imports  are 
financed  by  credits.^® 

Efforts  to  Improve  Trade  and  Payments  Conditions 

Strategic  export  controls  applied  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  eastern  Europe  and  mainland  China  by  cer¬ 
tain  western  European  countries  and  the  United 
States  were  further  relaxed  as  from  15  August  1958. 

See  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1957,  Appendix  Table 
VI-R  to  Chapter  VI. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  reduced  by 
20  per  cent  the  prices  of  machinery  already  supplied  and  still  to 
be  delivered  under  the  credit  agreement  with  Egypt. 


Most  types  of  machine  tools,  bearings,  vehicles 
(including  aircraft  and  ships),  electrical  and  industrial 
equipment  and  all  forms  of  aluminium  and  copper 
were  eliminated  from  the  embargo  list.  The  quantita¬ 
tive  limitations  list  was  abolished,  but  some  additions 
were  made  to  the  revised  list  of  goods  still  subject  to 
embargo. 

The  relaxation  of  strategic  controls  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  facilitate  western  European  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union  of  a  number  of  commodities  which  had  hereto¬ 
fore  been  subject  to  restriction,  since,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  the  prospects  for  Soviet  exports  to 
western  Europe  are  fairly  good  and  that  country  can 
in  any  case  cover  by  gold  sales  such  increases  in  its 
deficits  as  might  result  from  higher  imports.  However, 
no  substantial  effects  on  the  total  value  of  sales  to 
eastern  European  countries  can  be  expected  in  view 
of  the  payments  difficulties  in  which  those  countries 
find  themselves  and  the  less  favourable  outlook  for 
their  own  exports. 

The  rise  in  the  trade  deficit  of  mainland  China  with 
western  Europe  has  already  been  mentioned.  At  the 
same  time,  its  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  contracted; 
but,  since  imports  declined  very  much  more  than 
exports,  the  traditional  trade  deficit  with  the  Soviet 
Union  was  turned  into  a  sizeable  surplus.  Part  of 
this  surplus  has  to  be  used  for  repayment  of  the 
Soviet  credit  of  $300  million  granted  in  1957  and  part 
for  settlement  of  a  deficit  with  eastern  Europe.  The 
remainder  seems  unlikely  to  be  settled  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  convertible  currencies,  and  the  same  pro¬ 
bably  applies  to  part  of  the  surplus  earned  in  trade 
with  other  areas  —  although  mainland  China  earns 
transferable  sterling  from  the  overseas  sterling  area. 
The  difficulties  in  substantially  raising  exports  to 
western  Europe  which  arise  from  the  very  rapid 
expansion  of  domestic  needs  for  some  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  agricultural  export  commodities  and  for  con¬ 
sumers’  goods,  together  with  the  relatively  limited 
foreign  exchange  resources  of  mainland  China,  will 
be  factors  limiting  the  expansion  of  western  European 
exports  to  that  country  in  the  near  future,  despite  the 
changed  western  European  attitudes  towards  this 
trade. 

A  question  which  is  receiving  increasing  attention 
arises  from  the  difference  in  trading  organization  and 
methods  between  private  enterprise  and  state  trading 
economies;  and  particular  attention  has  recently  been 
drawn  to  the  problem  in  these  circumstances  of  ensur¬ 
ing  non-discrimination  in  east-west  European  trade. 

**  This  problem  was  among  the  subjects  discussed  at  a  collo¬ 
quium  on  “  Legal  Aspects  of  Trade  between  Planned  and  Free- 
enterprise  Economies  ”  of  the  International  Association  of  Legal 
Science  sponsored  by  UNESCO,  which  was  held  in  Rome 
in  February  1958  and  by  a  meeting  of  economists  similarly 
sponsored  by  UNESCO  and  the  International  Economic 
Association  at  Bursa  (Turkey)  the  following  month. 
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In  this  context,  the  question  was  raised  at  the  April 
1958  session  of  ECE  of  the  counterpart  which  eastern 
European  countries  and  the  Soviet  Union  could  offer 
in  return  for  the  most-favoured-nation  treatment  with 
regard  to  tariffs  which  they  generally  receive  from 
western  European  countries.  A  corresponding  com¬ 
mitment  to  give  most-favoured-nation  treatment  on 
the  part  of  state  trading  economies  would  have  little 
practical  meaning  given  the  difficulty  of  determining 
how  much  of  the  margin  between  the  buying  and 
selling  prices  of  a  state  tiading  monopoly  —  and  what 
part  of  any  differences  in  this  margin  for  imports 
from  different  areas  —  should  be  regarded  as  the 
equivalent  of  a  tariff  and  what  part  should  be  regarded 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  profit  made  by  importers  in 
market  economies  as  a  result  of  domestic  scarcities 
created  by  global  or  differential  import  restrictions. 
However,  to  seek  an  exact  counterpart  for  non- 
discriminatory  tariff  treatment  granted  by  western 
European  countries  would  be  to  view  this  issue  in  too 
legalistic  a  way.  In  the  first  place,  discrimination  in 
east-west  trade  may  extend  to  the  application  of 
quantitative  restrictions.  Furthermore,  western  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  could  be  regarded  as  obtaining  an 
advantage  by  granting  their  eastern  trading  partners 
non-discriminatory  treatment  in  their  application  of 
customs  duties,  since  this  gives  a  greater  assurance 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  their  imports  will  be  obtained  from  the 
cheapest  source.  Moreover,  any  obstacles  put  in  the 
way  of  imports  from  eastern  European  countries  would 
also  limit  the  possibility  of  exporting  to  them.  This 
problem  requires  further  careful  exploration  amongst 
the  countries  concerned,  bilaterally  and  multilaterally, 
and  the  ECE  Committee  on  the  Development  of 
Trade  provides  a  forum  for  such  discussions.*® 

During  the  past  year,  also,  eastern  European 
countries  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  on  frequent  occa¬ 
sions  expressed  both  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  and  at  other  meetings  their  desire 
for  arrangements  for  more  far-reaching  economic 
co-operation  on  a  regional  or  world-wide  basis.*®  Al¬ 
though  GATT  has  been  considered  by  those  countries 
as  unduly  limited  as  to  both  membership  and  the 
scope  of  its  activities,  Poland  expressed  its  desire,  at 
the  GATT  session  late  in  1957,  to  become  a  member, 
and  in  July  1958  a  questionnaire  was  drawn  up  for 
transmittal  to  Poland  by  the  contracting  parties  on 

The  next  session  of  the  Committee  is  to  be  held  at  the 
beginning  of  October  1958. 

**  At  the  twenty-sixth  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  in  July  1958,  the  Soviet  delegation  submitted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  for  convening  a  second  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Employment  and  for  the  establishment  of  an  inter¬ 
national  trade  organization  on  the  basis  of  the  draft  for  such 
an  organization  worked  out  in  1955  by  countries  participating 
in  GATT.  These  resolutions  were  not  put  to  the  vote. 


the  trade  arrangements  in  the  Polish  economy  in 
relation  to  GATT  provisions.** 

Efforts  have  also  been  made  during  the  last  year  to 
ease  payments  difficulties  in  east-west  European  trade 
relations  and  to  increase  their  flexibility.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  that,  in  order  to  increase 
the  volume  of  their  imports  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  in 
previous  years,  eastern  European  countries  would 
require  greater  credit  facilities  than  are  provided  for 
by  swing  credits  in  bilateral  agreements  or  by  the 
usual  banking  procedures  in  western  European 
countries.  In  fact,  as  previously  mentioned,  Poland 
has  received  a  credit  from  the  United  States  and  has 
also  expressed  the  wish  for  additional  credits  from 
western  European  countries.  But  the  Soviet  Union 
also,  in  its  proposal  for  a  large  trade  progranune  made 
to  the  United  States  on  3  June  1958,  raised  the 
question  of  an  extension  of  long-term  credits  by  the 
United  States.  The  need  for  such  credits  was  explained 
as  arising  from  the  time-lag  likely  to  occur  between 
an  early  placing  of  orders  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  of 
a  rapid  renewal  of  purchases  by  American  firms 
which  might  encounter  certain  difficulties  arising  from 
the  prolonged  break  in  commercial  relations.  The 
reply  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  that 
“  while  the  extension  of  long-term  credits  for  Soviet 
purchases  in  the  United  States  would  raise  complex 
legal  and  political  questions,  the  normal  commercial 
credit  terms  presently  available  to  Soviet  trade  orga¬ 
nizations  permit  the  further  expansion  of  trade  between 
our  two  countries  ”. 

Greater  flexibility  in  east-west  European  payments 
relations  within  the  framework  of  existing  credit 
facilities  was  already  introduced  last  year  through  the 
granting  of  a  considerable  degree  of  automatic  trans¬ 
ferability  to  their  eastern  European  trading  partners 
by  western  Germany  and  Italy;  and  Belgium,  Sweden 
and  Denmark  have  also  enlarged  the  scope  of  trans¬ 
ferability  of  their  currencies  in  favour  of  eastern 
European  countries. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  ECE  Committee  on  the 
Development  of  Trade  there  has  been  instituted  during 
the  past  year  a  procedure  for  multilateral  compensa¬ 
tion  designed  to  supplement  existing  facilities  for  the 
transfer  of  commercial  balances  and  thus  to  introduce 
an  additional  element  of  flexibility  in  intra-European 
payments.  During  the  first  five  quarters  of  the  scheme’s 
operation  and  as  of  August  1958  balances  totalling 
$37  million  have  been  transferred  as  a  result  of 
agreements  reached  between  financial  authorities 
of  nineteen  countries.  A  break-down  of  the  total 
value  compensated  indicates  that  member  countries 
of  the  European  Payments  Union  participated  to  the 

If  Poland  is  admitted,  it  will  be  the  second  member  from 
eastern  Europe,  Czechoslovakia  having  been  a  member  since 
the  beginning  of  GATT. 


extent  of  $13.4  million,  member  countries  of  the 
Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Aid  to  the  extent 
of  $10.9  million  and  other  countries  to  the  extent  of 
$12.7  million. 

The  amount  transferred  under  the  ECE  procedures 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  large  as  compared  with  the 
total  of  intra-European  trade,  since  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  intra-European  trade  already  takes  place  on 
the  basis  of  automatically  transferable  currencies  — 
i.e.,  through  payments  in  sterling  through  the  European 
Payments  Union  or  in  dollars.  Furthermore,  the 
compensations  apply  not  to  the  total  amount  of  the 
trade  subject  to  non-transferable  clearing  agreements, 
but  only  to  that  portion  which  consists  of  swing 
credits  provided  for  in  such  bilateral  clearing  agree¬ 
ments.  Although  such  compensations  are  a  crude 
and  complicated  method  of  arranging  transfers,  the 
countries  participating  have  found  them  to  have  a 
multiple  effect  upon  trade  by  helping  to  overcome  the 
paralysing  effect  of  an  imbalance  under  the  clearing 
system  and  thus  enabling  new  or  additional  com¬ 
mercial  exchanges  to  be  financed.  Indeed,  compensa¬ 
tion  transfers  which  reduce  overdrafts  have  a  tonic 
effect  upon  trade  quite  beyond  that  indicated  by  the 
nominal  amount  transferred.  Under  the  ECE  pro¬ 
cedures  governments  asking  the  help  of  the  secretariat, 
which  acts  as  agent  in  arranging  transfers,  are  not 
required  to  disclose  their  over-all  balances  of  pay¬ 
ments;  nor  is  there  any  merging  of  an  individual 
country’s  balances  into  a  net  credit  or  debit  balance 
with  any  other  country,  group  of  countries  or  pay¬ 
ments  union.  Each  compensation  is  purely  voluntary 
and  requires  the  specific  consent  of  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  Such  a  non-automatic  compensation  system, 
however,  obviously  does  not  go  very  far  in  promoting 
multilateralism;  it  is  rather  an  ex  post  facto  remedy 
for  some  of  the  defects  of  bilateralism. 

More  far-reaching  proposals  have  been  made 
within  the  framework  of  the  ECE  and  are  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  future  meetings  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Development  of  Trade.  In  1955  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  proposed  that  the  western 
European  countries  should  grant  to  their  eastern 
European  trading  partners  automatic  transferability 
of  commercial  balances.  This  proposal  is  still  under 
study  in  the  Committee,  as  are  also  other  means  of 
improving  the  financing  of  intra-European  trade. 

Other  Developments  affecting  Trade  in  Western  and 

Eastern  Europe 

The  likely  effects  of  plans  for  economic  integration 
both  within  western  Europe  and  among  eastern 
European  countries  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  the 
subject  of  increasing  attention.  Thus,  the  French 
delegation  to  the  April  1958  session  of  the  ECE 
proposed  that  the  Committee  on  the  Development  of 


Trade  study  the  consequences  for  European  trade  in 
general  and  for  east-west  European  trade  in  particular, 
not  only  of  the  Common  Market,  but  also  of  other 
efforts  being  made  to  achieve  economic  integration 
within  the  two  areas.  This  proposal  was  also  supported 
by  the  British,  Danish  and  United  States  delegations, 
and  these  questions  are  to  be  discussed  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Committee  in  October  1958. 

No  additional  information  has  been  received  on 
the  creation  of  the  Common  Market  and  the  prospects 
for  a  Free  Trade  Area  in  western  Europe  which  would 
make  it  possible  to  develop  further  the  general  views 
expressed  in  the  chapter  on  “  Plans  for  Freer  Trade 
in  Western  Europe  ”  in  the  Economic  Survey  of 
Europe  in  1956,  and  in  a  subsequent  analysis  of  the 
likely  repercussions  of  the  Common  Market  and  the 
Free  Trade  Area  on  the  exports  of  primary  exporting 
countries  and  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  eastern 
Europe.^®  It  was  stated  that  while  the  provisions 
governing  imports  into  member  countries  of  foodstuffs 
are  not  sufficiently  clearly  established  to  permit  any 
precise  conclusions  as  to  their  impact  on  non-member 
countries,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  pattern  of  imports 
of  raw  materials  and  fuels  will  be  changed  considerably 
as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  a  Common  Market. 
In  the  shorter  run,  adverse  effects  are  liable  to  be 
greatest  for  non-member  countries  exporting  manu¬ 
factures.  However,  such  adverse  repercussions  of 
trade  diversion  towards  member  countries  and  their 
associated  territories  as  will  occur  may  well  be  offset 
if  the  integration  among  western  European  countries 
results  in  a  more  rapid  rate  of  economic  expansion  in 
the  member  countries,  and  hence  also  of  their  demand 
for  imports,  than  would  otherwise  occur. 

In  eastern  Europe  more  attention  has  been  given 
for  some  time  now  to  the  possibilities  and  advantages 
of  industrial  specialization.^®  There  is  both  a  desire 
to  exploit  the  existing  comparative  advantages  in 
production  within  the  eastern  trading  area  and  a 
recognition  that,  even  where  no  marked  comparative 
advantages  appear  to  exist  at  present,  they  can  to 
some  extent  be  created  by  a  deliberate  division  of 
industrial  tasks.  There  is  evidence  in  the  investment 
and  production  plans  of  several  of  these  countries 
that  such  a  division  is  aimed  at. 

It  is  too  early  to  say  as  yet  whether  these  changes  in 
investment  policies  represent  an  actual  reversal  or 
merely  a  moderation  of  the  former  trend  towards 
national  self-sufficiency.  The  degree  of  economic 
integration  which  eastern  European  countries  will 
seek  to  achieve  in  the  foreseeable  future  is  still  in 
the  balance;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the 
direction  of  the  change  and  as  to  its  effects  in 

See  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1957,  Chapters  V  and  VI. 

”  See  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1957,  Chapters  I  and  VI. 
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stimulating  intra-eastern  European  trade.  The  likely 
impact  on  east-west  European  trade  of  these  efforts 
at  achieving  integration  within  the  area  is  difficult  to 
assess.  Inasmuch  as  eastern  European  countries  limit 
themselves  to  reaping  what  advantages  can  be  obtained 
from  specialization  within  the  confines  of  eastern 
Europe  and  merely  replace  national  self-sufficiency 
by  area  self-sufficiency,  east-west  European  trade  may 
not  increase  as  rapidly  as  in  recent  years,  or  may  even 
shrink.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  decided  to  plan  for 
specialized  production  for  export  to  western  Europe 
and  thus  to  raise  export  availabilities,  this  would 
provide  eastern  European  countries  with  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  for  a  larger  volume  of  imports  from 
outside  the  area. 

Closely  relevant  to  the  future  development  of 
east-west  trade  are  the  gradual  spreading  of  more 
flexible  methods  of  planning  and  management  and  of 
efforts  to  reform  domestic  price  structures  which 
should  make  eastern  European  export  production 
more  readily  adaptable  to  western  European  import 
needs. 

Yet  another  factor  in  eastern  Europe  which  is 
likely  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  future  of  east-west 
trade  is  the  tendency  apparent  in  current  policies  and 
even  more  in  future  plans  to  allow  somewhat  more 
freedom  for  consumers’  choice  to  govern  the  pattern 
of  consumption  within  a  centrally  determined  global 
total,  though  it  is  too  early  to  say  whether  these 


countries  will  prove  even  as  willing  as  others  facing 
perennial  balance-of-payments  problems  (e.g.,  India 
or  many  Latin  American  countries)  to  allow  con¬ 
sumers’  choice  free  play  to  enlarge  the  import  bill. 

If  and  when  these  plans  for  changes  in  trade 
organization  and  procedures  in  eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  carried  out,  some  of  the  basic 
conditions  enabling  those  countries  to  approach  more 
nearly  western  concepts  of  trade  rules  and  methods 
might  then  be  established  and,  on  the  western  side, 
some  of  the  technical  obstacles  in  the  way  of  trade 
between  centrally  planned  and  private  enterprise 
economies  might  be  removed. 

Apart  from  these  hitherto  rather  uncertain  implica¬ 
tions  of  changes  in  eastern  European  policies  and 
procedures  which  might  affect  east-west  European 
trade  over  a  wide  range  of  products,  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  growing  demand  for  imports  into  eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union  of  specialized  equipment  and 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  new  products.  This 
is  suggested,  inter  alia,  by  the  Soviet  proposal  to  the 
United  States  already  referred  to  of  a  large  purchasing 
programme  for  the  development  of  synthetics  (fibres, 
plastics,  leather,  etc.)  in  connexion  with  the  planned 
expansion  of  output  of  consumers’  goods  and  by 
recent  purchases  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  western 
Germany  of  complete  plants  (together  with  related 
technical  knowledge)  for  the  production  of  such 
goods. 
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Table  j 

Trade  of  western  Europe  with 

Millions  of  current  dollars; 

•astern 

mports  c 

Country  of  origin 
for  imports  and 
destination  for  exports 

Quarter  or 
quarterly 
average 
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Luxem¬ 
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Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp.  1  Imp. 

Exp.  i 

1956 

Year 

1.3 

1.5 

0.3 

0.3 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

0.2 

0.7 

0.9 

1.7 

0.4 

0.3  — 

1957 

I 

1.0 

1.8 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

1.1 

1.6 

3.4 

0.7 

0.7  1  — 

Bulgaria 

II 

1.5 

2.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

1.3 

0.5 

^33 

4.2 

0.6 

0.5  — 

III 

0.9 

1.7 

0.3 

0.4 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

1.1 

0.8 

3.1 

3.6 

1.1 

_ 

IV 

2.1 

1.1 

0.3 

0.8 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.8 

1.0 

2.1 

3.2 

— 

' 

1958 

I 

0.7 

1.5 

0.1 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

2.0 

0.8 

1.6 

3.9 

1.1  — 

- 

'  — 

1956  Year 

4.4 

4.8 

2.7 

2.4 

2.0 

l.I 

5.1 

2.4 

2.5 

1.9 

11.6 

9.5 

1.3 

1.0  1.2 

0.9  ' 

OJ 

1957 

I 

4.2 

5.1 

2.5 

2.6 

1.8 

2.0 

8.9 

EO 

3.3 

2.2 

12.2 

■Ell 

1.3 

1.8  0.8 

0.8 

^  .  1 

II 

4.4 

7.1 

2.1 

2.7 

2.1 

2.9 

9.3 

2.8 

3.5 

2.4 

11.6 

13.0 

1.5 

0.7  !  0.8 

0.4 

III 

4.4 

5.4 

2.1 

2.2 

1.5 

4.9 

4.8 

2.3 

2.0 

11.6 

2.3 

0.9  ,  1.1 

1.1 

IV 

5.^ 

4.7 

2.6 

1.5 

0.8 

4.5 

4.4 

5.1 

13.5 

15.7 

2.9 

1.7  1.9 

1.2 

1  0.3 

1958 

I 

4.2 

4.6 

2.8 

3.2 

1.8 

1.1 

2.7 

2.7 

5.4 

3.4 

2.0 

0.9  1.6 

1.2 

'  0.4 

1956 

Year 

3.0 

4.4 

1.9 

1.7 

3.6 

2.9 

5.2 

4.2 

0.8 

1.4 

(38.7) 

(42.2) 

0.6 

0.7  0.6 

0.5 

1  QJ 

1957 

I 

3.7 

2.8 

1.9 

1.2 

3.5 

1.2 

4.7 

1.8 

0.9 

2.4 

(40.7) 

(24.3) 

0.5 

0.8  0.6 

0.5 

II 

3.2 

4.4 

1.9 

1.2 

2.0 

1.1 

6.3 

4.2 

1.9 

1.2 

(58.8) 

(42.4) 

0.3 

0.6  0.7 

0.3 

III 

3.9 

4.9 

2.6 

0.9 

2.8 

2.1 

7.0 

5.5 

1.1 

1.3 

(42.2) 

(57.8) 

0.2 

0.1  0.8 

0.8 

IV 

4.3 

5.0 

2.0 

1.5 

3.7 

4.7 

5.0 

4.5 

1.7 

2.4 

(52.9) 

(77.3) 

0.3 

1.4  1.7 

1.0 

i 

1958 

I 

3.3 

2.8 

1.7 

1.2 

3.0 

3.0 

2.6 

3.1 

2.3 

1.2 

(52.2) 

(59.8) 

0.5 

0.6  0.8 

0.6 

■a 

1956 

Year 

4.8 

4.9 

0.7 

1.9 

0.6 

0.5 

1.7 

1.8 

0.8 

4.1 

8.6 

5.9 

0.6 

0.5  — 

_ 

1 

1957 

I 

3.1 

6.2 

0.6 

0.8 

0.3 

0.4 

1.3 

0.7 

1.2 

7.8 

5.8 

4.0 

0.2 

0.3  — 

— 

II 

2.5 

4.7 

0.6 

1.4 

0.6 

0.4 

1.0 

1.8 

0.6 

6.6 

3.5 

5.2 

0.5 

0.3  — 

0.1 

Hungary 

III 

3.7 

5.1 

0.6 

1.2 

0.6 

0.4 

1.6 

2.5 

1.0 

3.1 

6.0 

7.3 

0.1 

0.1  0.1 

'  “ 

IV 

5.7 

7.6 

1.0 

1.1 

0.7 

0.3 

2.2 

2.2 

1.0 

3.6 

9.9 

8.2 

0.3 

0.5  0.1 

— 

j 

1958 

I 

3.9 

6.2 

0.7 

1.3 

0.6 

0.3 

0.7 

1.5 

1.7 

2.4 

6.3 

7.4 

0.4 

0.6  — 

-  1 

- 

1956 

Year 

6.4 

6.9 

1.6 

5.0 

3.6 

1.1 

10.0 

4.4 

5.9 

8.1 

14.3 

17.8 

— 

0.2  0.4 

0.2, 

— 

1957 

I 

8.3 

8.2 

1.7 

5.8 

3.3 

1.2 

9.5 

7.2 

7.4 

7.0 

12.7 

14.9 

0.2 

0.5  ’  0.7 

0.4 

1 

II 

8.1 

7.0 

0.9 

3.7 

2.4 

1.0 

18.8 

5.6 

7.8 

5.7 

9.0 

18.9 

0.4 

0.2  0.4 

0.3 

Poland 

III 

8.5 

7.5 

0.8 

2.8 

3.7 

0.6 

13.2 

8.6 

7.5 

3.9 

10.3 

16.3 

0.3 

—  :  0.3 

0.1  1 

i  — 

I 

IV 

8.1 

9.3 

1.3 

3.0 

3.2 

1.4 

7.4 

5.9 

5.2 

4.5 

15.2 

15.4 

0.2 

0.2  :  0.7 

0.2 

1958 

I 

7.1 

11. 1 

1.2 

4.1 

3.8 

2.8 

2.8 

5.1 

6.7 

6.7 

11.4 

16.9 

1.2 

0.5  0.8 

0.4 

1956 

Year 

1.6 

1.7 

0.5 

0.4 

0.2 

0.1 

4.7 

0.9 

1.8 

1.1 

3.6 

3.0 

1.3 

0.6  ,  — 

— 

— 

1957 

I 

1.9 

1.4 

0.6 

0.5 

0.4 

1.1 

4.2 

1.5 

4.2 

0.9 

4.3 

4.7 

1.4 

0.6  ;  — 

— 

1 

II 

1.7 

1.2 

0.4 

0.3 

0.5 

0.2 

2.3 

1.8 

2.1 

2.7 

5.7 

3.8 

1.0 

0.7  — 

0.1 

1 

Rumania 

III 

1.5 

1.3 

0.7 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

1.3 

2.1 

2.5 

2.1 

7.5 

4.1 

1.0 

0.5  — 

—  ' 

1 

I 

IV 

1.3 

1.7 

0.2 

0.4 

— 

0.1 

1.2 

1.7 

3.2 

3.0 

6.0 

4.4 

1.6 

0.8  — 

— 

i 

i  1958 

1 

1.8 

1.6 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

2.7 

1.0 

2.4 

3.6 

6.4 

4.0 

1.5 

0.6  ,  — 

— 

j  - 

1  1956 

Year 

1.8 

3.5 

9.0 

7.9 

1.9 

1.5 

27.4 

37.1 

16.4 

9.8 

13.3 

17.2 

1.2 

1.7  ‘  3.7 

3.1  1 

i  0.2 

1  1957 

I 

10.3 

3.7 

7.4 

7.2 

2.8 

3.4 

38.2 

32.0 

13.6 

5.1 

25.3 

9.9 

2.4 

1.8  1.6 

3.3 

'oi 

! 

II 

3.9 

6.3 

9.3 

5.4 

2.1 

3.6 

41.5 

38.4 

13.9 

7.5 

18.7 

13.8 

2.8 

5.1  '  7.4 

3.5 

Soviet  Union 

III 

2.2 

7.2 

10.5 

6.8 

3.4 

0.7 

36.6 

47.0 

18.0 

11.8 

26.6 

18.4 

2.7 

1.0  4.0 

3.7 

IV 

5.0 

10.2 

7.7 

8.8 

5.5 

2.4 

41.0 

45.6 

21.2 

20.2 

26.5 

17.5 

2.7 

1.1  4.2 

2.6 

0.3 

.  1958 

I 

4.0 

3.3 

1  3.4 

1 

7.8 

4.3 

3.9 

28.2 

28.0 

19.4 

18.7 

22.4 

11.8 

3.6 

2.3  3.1 

1.7 

,0.1 

1  1956 

Year 

23.3 

27.7 

16.7 

19.6 

11.9 

7.2 

54.3 

51.0 

28.9 

27.3 

B  S 

5.4 

5.0  5.9 

t 

4.7  ' 

'  1957 

I 

32.5 

29.2 

14.8 

18.3 

12.1 

9.4 

67.2 

44.3 

30.9 

26.5 

6.7 

6.5  3.7 

5.0 

II 

25.3 

33.1 

15.4 

15.1 

9.8 

9.4 

79.4 

54.7 

31.1 

26.6 

Era 

7.1 

8.1  '  9.2 

4.7 

Total  of  countries  listed 

III 

25.1 

33.1 

17.6 

14.5 

12.1 

5.8 

64.7 

70.6 

33.5 

25.0 

65.5 

65.7 

7.7 

3.0  6.3 

5.7  ! 

IV 

32.4 

39.9 

17.2 

18.2 

14.6 

9.7 

61.0 

64.4 

37.5 

39.8 

73.2 

64.4 

9.0 

6.4  8.6 

5.0 

1958 

I 

25.0 

31.1 

10.2 

18.2 

13.7 

11.1 

39.7 

41.6 

39.9 

36.8 

59.1 

55.0 

10.2 

6.6  6.3 

i 

3.9 

!i.7 

Sources :  National  trade  statistics  of  western  European  countries. 


“  Imports  by  country  of  purchase. 
l>  Excluding  trade  in  non-monetary  gold. 


c  Inc 
Ta 


A 

eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 


imports  cJ.f.,  exports  f.o.b. 


Ireland 

Italy  1  Netherlands  j 

i 

Norway  | 

1 

Portugal 

Sweden 

itzerland 

1 

Turkey  | 

United 
Kingdom  d 

Yugoslavia 

Total 

of  18  countries 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp.  1 

Imp. 

Exp.  1 

Imp. 

Exp.  1 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp.  1 

Imp. 

Exp.  ! 

Imp. 

Exp.  1 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

_ 

_ 

0.9 

0.5 

0.2 

1 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5  ! 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

0.3 

8.1 

7.7 

— 

— 

1.8 

0.7 

0.2 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.4 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

2.7 

1.5 

9.8 

11.6 

_ 

— 

1.3 

1.5 

0.1 

0.3  1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.7 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

0.3 

0.6 

1.5 

8.9 

13.2 

— 

— 

1.2 

0.6 

0.1 

0.1  ! 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.5 

0.6 

0.4 

0.1 

0.5 

0.1 

0.2 

0.7 

9.7 

9.3 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.5 

0.2 

0.1  j 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.7 

0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

0.1 

0.7 

0.4 

9.2 

9.0 

— 

— 

1.1 

1.2 

0.2 

0.3  ! 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.2 

0.6 

0.5 

8.3 

10.8 

0.3 

— 

2.7 

2.1 

6.5 

i 

1.8  1 

2.9 

1.8 

0.3 

0.4 

3.1 

2.2 

4.0 

3.9 

5.0 

4.3 

3.8 

1.8 

3.0 

2.1 

62.4 

44.4 

0.1 

0.1 

2.9 

1.4 

4.9 

1.8 

2.3 

2.2 

0.3 

0.4 

2.1 

2.7 

6.4 

3.4 

4.8 

7.2 

5.6 

2.3 

3.9 

0.8 

68.3 

48.0 

0.4 

0.2 

3.2 

2.8 

3.9 

3.1 

1.9 

2.7 

0.2 

0.3 

1.7 

1.8 

2.2 

4.2 

7.0 

4.1 

5.0 

2.7 

4.8 

1.2 

65.6 

55.1 

0.2 

0.1 

2.9 

1.9 

3.9 

1.8 

1.3 

1.0 

0.2 

0.3 

1.8 

1.7 

2.8 

4.2 

7.3 

1.9 

5.1 

3.2 

4.7 

2.6 

60.4 

53.1 

0.3 

— 

3.6 

2.4 

3.6 

3.2 

2.8 

1.3 

0.3 

0.3 

1.7 

3.0 

5.3 

5.5 

4.9 

6.2  ' 

7.4 

3.5 

5.5 

4.0 

74.2 

66.0 

0.4 

— 

2.7 

1.9 

4.0 

2.4 

2.5 

2.0 

0.3 

0.2 

2.1 

1.2 

4.3 

2.8 

3.7 

9.2 

4.6 

2.7 

5.8 

3.9 

61.9 

54.4 

0.1 

— 

1.4 

1.4 

3.4 

4.2 

2.6 

2.1 

_ 

_ 

4.2 

3.4 

1.8 

1.5 

3.5 

3.9 

1.7 

0.7 

0.8 

1.1 

35.2 

34.1 

1.1 

— 

1.5 

0.8 

3.3 

4.2 

2.2 

1.9 

_ 

_ 

3.4 

3.5 

1.9 

1.1 

4.0 

3.1 

1.9 

1.5 

1.0 

1.4 

36.1 

28.2 

0.4 

— 

0.7 

0.1 

3.4 

4.2 

1.8 

2.4 

0.1 

— 

3.5 

6.6 

0.8 

1.6 

2.2 

8.7 

1.8 

0.5 

1.6 

3.4 

32.6 

40.5 

!  — 

— 

1.0 

0.2 

3.6 

2.9 

1.7 

2.2 

— 

0.1 

4.1 

5.3 

1.2 

1.1 

3.3 

0.4 

1.8 

0.7 

1.9 

1.3 

37.0 

29.8 

1  “■ 

— 

1.4 

2.8 

3.5 

4.1 

1.6 

2.3 

0.1 

— 

3.7 

4.5 

1.4 

1.3 

5.3 

7.4 

2.3 

1.3 

3.1 

4.3 

41.1 

48.5 

1  0.7 

1 

— 

1.1 

1.5 

2.5 

4.2 

1.9 

2.6 

— 

0.1 

3.4 

3.9 

1.0 

1.3 

5.3 

12.3 

2.6 

3.3 

6.0 

5.0 

38.7 

46.7 

1  _ 

— 

2.3 

3.1 

1.0 

0.9 

0.3 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

1.2 

1.0 

2.7 

0.9 

1.5 

1.7 

2.3 

1.4 

1.6 

1.6 

30.7 

30.4 

— 

— 

2.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

0.1 

0.3 

_ 

_ 

0.6 

0.5 

1.7 

0.7 

0.8 

1.0 

1.7 

2.0 

2.2 

1.5 

23.0 

27.7 

— 

— 

1.9 

2.3 

0.4 

1.9 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

_ 

0.8 

0.8 

1.0 

1.6 

1.2 

1.5 

1.5 

1.9 

4.7 

1.4 

21.1 

32.0 

i  — 

— 

2.9 

5.6 

0.3 

1.4 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.8 

1.6 

2.0 

1.4 

2.4 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

4.6 

4.3 

28.6 

37.1 

j  — 

— 

3.6 

2.8 

0.6 

1.2 

0.3 

0.6 

0.1 

— 

0.9 

1.2 

2.1 

2.1 

1.4 

0.9 

1.7 

1.6 

8.2 

4.8 

39.8 

38.7 

!  — 

— 

4.5 

1.9 

0.5 

1.3 

0.3 

0.4 

— 

— 

1.2 

0.7 

1.8 

1.5 

1.5 

2.6 

2.3 

2.1 

7.8 

3.1 

34.2 

33.3 

1 

— 

2.2 

1.6 

0.9 

2.0 

1.9 

1.7 

0.1 

0.1 

7.5 

3.7 

2.3 

2.1 

2.0 

2.4 

21.0 

6.9 

2.0 

2.2 

82.1 

66.4 

— 

— 

2.0 

2.8 

1.4 

2.2 

1.3 

1.0 

_ 

_ 

7.2 

5.3 

2.6 

2.8 

1.1 

4.1 

16.6 

5.8 

3.7 

2.4 

79.7 

71.6 

— 

— 

3.4 

3.6 

1.0 

2.9 

0.3 

0.8 

0.2 

0.1 

3.6 

5.0 

1.5 

2.7 

1.3 

6.5 

17.0 

7.3 

2.0 

2.5 

78.1 

73.8 

— 

— 

1.1 

4.1 

0.6 

1.3 

0.5 

1.8 

— 

0.1 

3.2 

6.3 

1.4 

2.6 

2.6 

0.1 

18.8 

7.2 

5.0 

5.7 

77.8 

69.0 

— 

— 

2.7 

5.4 

1.2 

1.8 

0.6 

0.8 

0.1 

— 

3.9 

6.9 

1.5 

1.7 

2.7 

0.4 

13.8 

6.6 

8.5 

5.6 

76.3 

69.1 

m 

0.1 

2.1 

7.1 

0.9 

2.2 

1.5 

1.1 

— 

0.1 

4.2 

3.1 

1.8 

2.3 

2.6 

— 

18.9 

5.8 

9.0 

3.4 

76.5 

72.8 

— 

— 

3.5 

2.0 

0.7 

0.5 

0.8 

0.5 

_ 

_ 

0.3 

0.1 

0.6 

0.6 

1.2 

0.7 

1.3 

0.9 

0.7 

0.6 

22.8 

13.7 

— 

— 

5.1 

4.2 

0.4 

0.8 

1.8 

0.6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.5 

0.5 

0.1 

0.5 

0.3 

1.3 

0.3 

0.8 

25.5 

19.4 

— 

— 

2.9 

4.4 

0.2 

0.6 

0.2 

0.5 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

1.1 

0.3 

0.7 

0.7 

1.4 

1.0 

0.8 

0.9 

21.1 

19.4 

— ■ 

— 

2.5 

2.8 

0.1 

0.4 

0.3 

— 

— 

0.2 

_ 

0.1 

0.6 

0.5 

0.4 

0.3 

0.5 

0.7 

1.0 

1.1 

20.0 

16.4 

!  — 

— 

3.7 

1.2 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.4 

0.5 

0.3 

0.1 

0.6 

1.1 

1.6 

1.6 

20.4 

16.9 

r 

— 

2.1 

2.7 

0.7 

0.5 

0.2 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.8 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

0.8 

0.8 

1.1 

0.4 

22.3 

16.2 

— 

5.7 

6.7 

10.6 

2.0 

5.3 

5.3 

_ 

0.7 

10.6 

6.6 

2.5 

0.5 

1.3 

1.7 

38.6 

18.4 

17.6 

10.4 

167.1 

134.1 

— 

20.3 

11.3 

9.1 

9.0 

3.5 

1.1 

_ 

1.0 

11.9 

4.9 

5.8 

0.5 

3.1 

1.6 

30.5 

24.1 

12.5 

7.6 

198.4 

127.5 

MR 

— 

14.3 

15.3 

4.0 

1.3 

1  6.7 

7.9 

— 

1.0 

7.9 

4.6 

0.3 

1.2 

1.6 

1.1 

39.3 

35.0 

16.3 

10.1 

190.1 

161.1 

My 

— 

7.1 

8.0 

12.5 

6.2 

I  7.3 

4.8 

— 

0.2 

8.9 

5.4 

1.5 

0.5 

2.8 

— 

70.4 

23.7 

16.5 

15.3 

231.2 

160.7 

— 

9.6 

7.8 

113.9 

2.8 

!  6.8 

4.0 

— 

0.2 

8.4 

6.7 

1.3 

1.3 

3.7 

2.8 

57.6 

21.9 

23.7 

16.2 

239.1 

172.1 

Q 

— 

6.5 

7.1 

7.6 

0.9 

3.1 

2.6 

— 

— 

8.1 

3.7 

1.4 

0.4 

2.4 

9.4 

'29.8 

13.9 

21.9 

7.8 

169.3 

123.3 

Bh 

_ 

18.7 

17.4 

123.3 

11.6 

13.8 

11.6 

0.4 

1.2 

27.1 

17.2 

14.2 

n 

15.2 

j69.3 

26.2 

18.3 

408.4 

330.8 

'  1.3 

0.1 

36.2 

21.9 

ml 

19.1 

ill.2 

7.1 

0.3 

1.4 

25.3 

17.1 

9.4 

14.2 

liSI 

57.1 

37.5 

26.3 

16.0 

440.8 

334.0 

■13 

1.2 

27.7 

30.0 

liBnl 

14.3 

111.2 

14.4 

0.5 

1.4 

17.7 

19.1 

7.0 

12.3 

14.4 

23.1 

66.4 

48.7 

30.8 

21.0 

417.5 

395.1 

mi 

0.1 

18.7 

23.2 

121.1 

14.1 

|ll.4 

9.8 

0.3 

0.9 

18.9 

IfliTl 

■roCl 

19.2 

4.3 

98.7 

37.2 

33.9 

31.0 

464.7 

375.4 

— 

22.9 

23.2 

13.3 

12.1 

9.2 

0.6 

0.5 

18.8 

22.4 

12.3 

13.1 

18.8 

18.1 

i83.9 

36.1 

51.3 

36.9 

500.1 

420.3 

:  1-7 

j20.1 

23.4 

16.4 

11.8 

9.5 

9.0 

0.3 

19.1 

12.7 

12.3 

8.9 

16.0 

28.8 

52.2 

24.1 

411.2 

357.5 

c  Including  trade  in  non-monetary  gold,  which  is  not  included  in  Appendix 
Table  B.  Figures  in  parentheses  are  excluded  from  all  totals. 


<t  General  imports:  exports  excluding  re-exports,  which  to  eastern  Europe 
amounted  to  23.6,  21.6,  9.1,  12.8,  14.1  and  31.0  million  dollars  respectively. 


Imports  of  western  European  countries  froit  ^ 

Millions  of  curretr 


Country  of  origin 
and  commodity  group 


1.  Livestock . 

0.5  0.2 

4.  Eggs . 

0.3  — 

8.  Maize . 

9.  Other  cereals . 

11.  Fruit  and  vegetables . 

13.  Feeding-stuffs . 

2.0  1.3 
0.2  — 
0.4  0.6 

IS.  Tobacco  and  manufactures  .  .  . 

0.6  1.0 

17.  Wool  and  hair . 

19.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  mate¬ 
rials,  inedible,  n.e.s . 

20.  Crude  minerals  “ .  —  0.2 

21.  Coal  and  coke . ' 

23.  Petroleum  products . 

27.  Other  chemicals . 

28.  Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures)  .  . 

29.  Cement  and  bricks . 

30.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery  .  . 

31.  Precious  metals,  excluding  gold  . 

32.  Iron  and  steel . 

33.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

34.  Machinery . 

37.  All  other  commodities . 


1 .  Livestock . 

2.  Meat . 

3.  Butter  and  margarine . 

4.  Eggs . 

6.  Wheat . 

7.  Barley . 

9.  Other  cereals . 

10.  Cereal  preparations . 

11.  Fruit  and  vegetables . 

12.  Sugar . 

14.  Other  food  . 

16.  Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats  .... 

17.  Wool  and  hair . 

18.  Vegetable  fibres . 

19.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  ma 

terials,  inedible,  n.e.s . 

20.  Crude  minerals  “ . 

21.  Coal  and  coke . 

22.  Crude  petroleum . 

23.  Petroleum  products . 

24.  Fur  skins . 

25.  Wood  and  wood  products  .  . 

27.  Other  chemicals . 

28.  Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures)  . 

29.  Cement  and  bricks . 

30.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery 

31.  Precious  metals,  excluding  gold 


32. 

Iron  and  steel . 

4.1 

1.6 

0.4 

0.1 

2.9 

1.1 

3.4 

3.3 

33. 

Non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

0.3 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

34. 

Machinery . 

1.1 

1.5 

1.0 

0.7 

0.7 

1.0 

4.1 

5.7 

35. 

Transport  equipment . 

1.5 

1.4 

0.5 

0.7 

0.5 

0.2 

4.4 

7.7 

36. 

Instruments  and  watches  .... 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

0.4 

37. 

All  other  commodities . 

0.7 

0.9 

1.7 

2.6 

0.5 

0.6 

2.2 

3.9 

Total  . 

17.7  18.9 

10.9  11.4 

8.1 

6.9 

20.3 

27.1 

“  Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers. 


B 


g,ieastem  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  by  commodity  groups 

Mlars,  c.Lf. 


Netherlands  j 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

United 

Kingdom 

Yugoslavia 

Total  of 

16  countries 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

0.5 

0.4 

1. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.4 

2. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.4 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

3.9 

3.4 

4. 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

■H 

H 

0.6 

0.1 

3.8 

2.9 

8. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^9 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

9. 

0.6 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.2 

4.9 

6.3 

11. 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

JB 

0.2 

— 

0.5 

— 

13. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^B 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.9 

14. 

^B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

^^9 

^9 

— 

— 

5.8 

6.5 

15. 

B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

1.1 

— 

1.7 

0.2 

16. 

^B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

17. 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.8 

0.7 

19. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

0.4 

1.0 

20. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

21. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

1.8 

23. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

0.5 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

1.5 

1.5 

27. 

mn 

na 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

0.4 

— 

0.8 

0.5 

— 

0.3 

2.0 

2.2 

28. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.6 

29. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.3 

30. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

31. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.3 

1.3 

32. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.8 

— 

2.8 

33. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.2 

0.7 

34. 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

2.4 

3.3 

37. 

0.6 

0.4 

1.1 

1.0 

2.1 

1.6 

2.4 

1.9 

2.1 

4.2 

31.9 

37.6 

t 

1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.7 

1. 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■jQ 

HH 

— 

0.2 

1.4 

2. 

j  _ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.3 

2.2 

4. 

1  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.1 

6. 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1 

— 

_ 

— 

HO 

HO 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.9 

2.7 

7. 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

9. 

■iin 

|ixi| 

4.6 

3.4 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

10.1 

7.9 

10. 

fill 

HO 

HO 

HO 

— 

— 

6.4 

8.8 

IK 

1  — 

— 

4.7 

2.5 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

1.1 

1.4 

0.3 

8.0 

5.6 

12. 

1  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.1 

0.3 

_ 

— 

— 

0.5 

— 

0.2 

1.7 

1.4 

14. 

1  — 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

1.7 

16. 

1  _ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.9 

— 

— 

0.8 

1.9 

17. 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.7 

0.2 

— 

— 

2.1 

1.6 

19. 

0.2 

0.2 

_ 

0.1 

mm 

B 

— 

0.9 

1.2 

0.4 

0.3 

7.6 

9.1 

20. 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

1.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18.7 

17.9 

21. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

22. 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

2.9 

2.9 

23. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.9 

1.0 

— 

— 

1.1 

1.1 

24. 

4.0 

4.8 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

1.3 

2.3 

1.1 

8.8 

9.1 

0.3 

25.4 

32.7 

25. 

,  0.2 

0.4 

_ 

mi 

1.1 

■im 

2.6 

■0 

0.7 

HO 

HQ 

0.5 

0.8 

13.0 

14.8 

27. 

0.4 

0.9 

1.6 

2.4 

2.1 

1.9 

0.4 

0.6 

1.7 

2.8 

HSI 

1.5 

0.6 

2.1 

15.4 

20.7 

28. 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

Hll 

■iO 

Hu 

— 

0.3 

■on 

4.6 

4.3 

29. 

i  1.7 

1.5 

0.9 

1.5 

1.7 

Hll 

1.3 

0.3 

0.5 

11.1 

12.6 

30. 

.  11.5 

2.0 

- 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

0.2 

_ 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

14.4 

4.3 

31. 

!  1.6 

0.9 

\mn 

0.7 

3.2 

1.2 

0.9 

0.7 

1.0 

0.4 

i^nii 

■ogl 

2.2 

1.1 

30.7 

18.3 

32. 

IKB 

_ 

_ 

_ 

HQ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

■on 

2.8 

0.5 

33. 

1.1 

1.1 

mn 

HH 

Ha 

HO 

HQ 

0.8 

4.6 

8.0 

IHIkI 

1.1 

2.6 

6.4 

22.1 

35.7 

34. 

1.0 

0.7 

1.5 

0.7 

0.8 

0.4 

0.2 

5.8 

3.6 

— 

til 

3.2 

18.9 

21.3 

35. 

0.2 

0.2 

IHQ 

mi 

IHH 

Hll 

0.1 

— 

0.3 

1.1 

HO 

HiTI 

■ora 

2.4 

3.8 

36. 

1.5 

1.6 

nm 

0.5 

i  0.6 

1.7 

1.1 

■B 

3.3 

4.2 

3.2 

1  1.6 

1.9 

22.0 

29.1 

37. 
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Country  of  origin 
and  commodity  group 


Bulgaria 

Livestock 

Meat 

Eggs 

Wheat 

Maize 

Other  cereals 
Fruit  and  vegetables 
Feeding-stuffs 
Other  food 

Tobacco  and  manufactures 
Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats 
Wool  and  hair 

Animal  and  vegetable  crude  mate¬ 
rials,  inedible,  n.e.s. 

Crude  minerals  a 

Coal  and  coke 

Petroleum  products 

Other  chemicals 

Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures) 

Cement  and  bricks 

Glass,  glassware  and  pottery 

Precious  metals,  excluding  gold 

Iron  and  steel 

Non-ferrous  metals 

Machinery 

All  other  commodities 
Total 


Czechoslovakia 

Livestock 

Meat 

Butter  and  margarine 

Eggs 

Wheat 

Barley 

Other  cereals 
Cereal  preparations 
Fruit  and  vegetables 
Sugar 

Other  food 

Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats 
Wool  and  hair 
Vegetable  fibres 

Animal  and  vegetable  crude  mate¬ 
rials,  inedible,  n.e.s. 

Crude  minerals  o 
Coal  and  coke 
Crude  petroleum 
Petroleum  products 
Fur  skins 

Wood  and  wood  products 

Other  chemicals 

Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures) 

Cement  and  bricks 

Glass,  glassware  and  pottery 

Precious  metals,  excluding  gold 

Iron  and  steel 

Non-ferrous  metals 

Machinery 

Transport  equipment 
Instruments  and  watches 
/a11  other  commodities 


Totai 


6- 


Country  of  origin 
and  commodity  group 


Eastern  Germany 

Barley . 

Other  cereals . 

Fruit  and  vegetables  .... 

Sugar  . 

Animal  and  vegetable  crude  ma 

rials,  inedible,  n.e.s . 

Crude  minerals  a . 

Coal  and  coke . 

Petroleum  products . 

Fur  skins . 

Wood  and  wood  products 

Fertilizers . 

Other  chemicals . 

Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures) 

Cement  and  bricks . 

Glass,  glassware  and  pottery 
Precious  metals,  excluding  gold 

Iron  and  steel . 

Machinery . 

Transport  equipment  .... 
Instruments  and  watches  .  . 
All  other  commodities  .  .  . 


Livestock . 

Meat . 

Butter  and  margarine . 

Eggs . 

Fish . 

Wheat . 

Barley . 

Maize . 

Other  cereals . 

Cereal  preparations . 

Fruit  and  vegetables . 

Sugar . 

Feeding-stulfs  . 

Other  food  . 

Tobacco  and  manufactures  .  .  . 
Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats  .  .  .  .  , 

Wool  and  hair . 

Vegetable  fibres . 

Animal  and  vegetable  crude  mate 

rials,  inedible,  n.e.s . 

Crude  minerals  a . 

Coal  and  coke . 

Petroleum  products . 

Fur  skins . 

Wood  and  wood  products  .  . 

Fertilizers . 

Other  chemicals . 

Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures)  . 

Cement  and  bricks . 

Glass,  glassware  and  pottery 
Precious  metals,  excluding  gold 

Iron  and  steel . 

Non-ferrous  metals . 

Machinery . 

Transport  equipment . 

Instruments  and  watches  .  .  . 
All  other  commodities  .... 

Total  . 


Austria  Denmark 


France  !  |  Greece 


1956  1957  1956  1957  1956  1957  !  1956  1957  I  1956  1957  1956  1957  I  1956  1957  I  1956  1957 


—  —  0.7  —  !  — 

—  —  0.4  — 


0.1  0.1 

1  3.0  2.3 


0.5  0.7  i  0.2  0.2  0.1 

l.a  1.7  !  3.1  1.7  2.4 

1.0  1.4  '  0.3  0.3  2.9 

0.2  0.4  ;  2.0  2.4  2.7 

0.1  0.1  1  0.7  0.7  i  0.2 

0.5  0.6  1.4  1.3  '  0.2 


—  —  i  0.1  0.1 


—  —  1  —  —  0.2  0.1 

—  —  j  —  —  0.1  0.1 

—  —  !  0.2  0.2  '  0.2  0.1 

1.2  0.2  0.1  0.1  0.5  0.6 1 

—  0.1  —  —  I  1.3  1.5 ' 

0.2  0.3  ,  0.8  0.9  ,  0.1  0.1 


0.3  0.5 
1.7  2.3 
0.5  0.2 
0.3  0.4 
0.5  0.6 


2.9  2.0 
0.9  1.3 
0.4  — 
0.3  0.4 
—  0.1 
0.8  — 

3.6  0.3 
1.8  0.6 
—  0.1 
1.0  1.5 
1.0  0.8 

0.8  0.5 
0.5  0.1 
0.9  1.6 


1.2  1.2  0.9  0.9  3.4 

0.6  0.6  I  0.1  0.1  !  3.6 

0.2  0.3  I  0.5  0.6  !  1.7 

1.2  1.4  I  1.1  1.4  1  2.1 

7.5  8.4  14.5  12.0  i  20.6 


0.2  0.2 

0.1  0.1 

0.1  0.1 


—  0.6 

—  0.4 


— 

— 

i 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

0.1 

_ 

■■ 

1.3 

2.0 

0.6 

0.5 

0.3 

0.6 

1.3 

0.5 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.7 

_ 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

1.5 

1.5 

0.2 

— 

0.4 

0.7 

0.1 

0.4 

3.1 

5.6 

2.3 

1.3 

2.4 

3.8 

5.5 

4.6 

0.6 

0.8 

8.8 

4.2 

0.1 

0.1 

3.6 

6.2 

0.7 

1.4 

3.3 

3.0 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

2.5 

2.5 

0.5 

— 

0.5 

1.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

1.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.9 

1.2 

z 

0.1 

1.1 

0.1 

Z 

_ 

— 

— 

- 

- 

3.7 

Zl 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

0.1 

z 

0.1 

3.4 

0.3 

3.8 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

_ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.9 

1.0 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.0 

1.7 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

■ 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

-  j 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.4 

‘  0.1 

0.1 

_  ' 

0.5 

0.5  i 

3.3 

5.5  1 

0.4 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

[  0.2 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

—  i 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

1.2 

1.6 

_ 

_ 

!  _ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

_  j 

1.1 

1.4 

_ 

_  1 

z 

z 

■  z 

_ 

0.1 

0  1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

-  ' 

0.7 

0.6 

— 

-  { 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

_  1 

_ 

_ 

'  _ 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

'  — 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

—  j 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  , 

— 

-  ‘ 

— 

-  i 

— 

— 

— 

0.1  i 

— 

—  ' 

I  — 

— 

1.0 

0.7 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

—  : 

— 

0.1 

0.7 

0.3 

— 

0.1  1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

— 

0.4 

0.4 

0.2 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

0.9 

— 

0.2 

0.9 

0.9  1 

0.6 

0.2  ! 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

,  - 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

1  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1  , 

— 

—  j 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_  I 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.3 

0.1 

_ 

_  I 

_ 

_ 

'  _ 

0.5 

— 

— 

0.1 

I  — 

— 

0.4 

0.4 

— 

— 

0.9 

0.1  1 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

—  , 

i  - 

— 

— 

— 

1  - 

— 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.5 

— 

—  i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.6 

0.3 

0.4 

!  0.1 

0.2  , 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

:  — 

-  . 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

-  1 

_ 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

!  — 

-  ' 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

-  1 

— 

-  1 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

-  . 

0.7 

1.7 

1.3 

1.1 

i  0.3 

0.3  , 

0.8 

0.5 

1.0 

0.2  1 

1.2 

1.1 

— 

0.1 

1  0.2 

0.2 

— 

— 

19.1 

15.0 

2.9 

2.8 

2.3 

2.2 

6.9 

6.1 

3.3 

3.6  ! 

34.2 

25.2 

2.2 

1.1 

0.2 

0.2 

9.1 

11.0 

n  Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers. 


0.4  0.9 


0.7 

— 

7. 

Barley 

7.7 

0.4 

8. 

Maize 

1.8 

0,6 

9. 

Other  cereals 

0.4 

0.2 

10. 

Cereal  preparations 

8.8 

12.5 

11. 

Fruit  and  vegetables 

1.3 

0.8 

12. 

Sugar 

0.7 

0.2 

13. 

Feeding-stuffs 

2.7 

2.5 

14. 

Other  food 

0.6 

0.4 

15. 

Tobacco  and  manufactures 

3.6 

4.0 

16. 

Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats 

0.1 

0.1 

17. 

Wool  and  hair 

0.2 

— 

18. 

Vegetable  fibres 

19. 

Animal  and  vegetable  crude  mate¬ 

5.2 

6.8 

rials,  inedible,  n.e.s. 

0.7 

0.3 

20. 

Crude  minerals  a 

0.1 

— 

21. 

Coal  and  coke 

2.7 

4.1 

23. 

Petroleum  products 

1.2 

1.2 

24. 

Fur  skins 

0.1 

0.2 

25. 

Wood  and  wood  products 

0.8 

0.1 

26. 

Fertilizers 

4.4 

5.0 

27. 

Other  chemicals 

11.5 

9.2 

28. 

Textiles  (yams,  manufactures) 

0.4 

0.3 

29. 

Cement  and  bricks 

0.2 

0.6 

30. 

Glass,  glassware  and  pottery 

0.3 

0.1 

31. 

Precious  metals,  excluding  gold 

4.5 

1.1 

32. 

Iron  and  steel 

1.5 

0.5 

33. 

Non-ferrous  metals 

6.1 

13.7 

34. 

Machinery 

2.1 

6.7 

35. 

Transport  equipment 

0.8 

1.2 

36. 

Instruments  and  watches 

11.2 

10.1 

37. 

All  other  commodities 

122.5 

112.1 

Total 

Imports  of  western  European  countries  froQ^tcm  Eu 

Millions  of  cmaA/ars,  c.i.f. 


Country  of  origin 
and  commodity  group 


Poland 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
7. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 
16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 


20. 

21. 

23. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 


Livestock . 

Meat . 

Butter  and  margarine . 

Eggs  . 

Fish . 

Barley . 

Other  cereals . 

Cereal  preparations . 

Fruit  and  vegetables . 

Sugar . 

Feeding-stuffs . 

Other  food  . 

Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats . 

Wool  and  hair . 

Vegetable  fibres . 

Animal  and  vegetable  crude  mate¬ 
rials,  inedible,  n.e.s . 

Crude  minerals  a . 

Coal  and  coke . 

Petroleum  products . 

Wood  and  wood  products  .  .  , 

Fertilizers . . 

Other  chemicals . 

Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures)  . 

Cement  and  bricks . 

Glass,  glassware  and  pottery 
Precious  metals,  excluding  gold 

Iron  and  steel . 

Non-ferrous  metals . 

Machinery . 

Transport  equipment . 

Instruments  and  watches  .  .  . 
All  other  commodities  .... 


Belgium-  ,  Denmark  '  Finland  i  France 
Luxembourg  ! 


Western 

Germany 


Italy 


Netherlands 


Total 


956  1957 

1956  1957  i 

1 

1956  1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957  1 

1956 

957  i 

1956  1957  i 

1956  1957 

1956  1957 

0.3 

1.7 

; 

6.7 

2.6  ! 

1 

1 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1  ; 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Em 

4.7 

8.6  1 

■ora 

cm 

— 

-  1 

■m 

_ 

0.3 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Em 

— 

—  1 

— 

-  i 

— 

-  1 

_ 

SI 

Ell 

on 

EH 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5.7 

4.4 

— 

—  1 

— 

-  : 

2.1 

3.5 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

EH 

0.1 

— 

—  1 

— 

—  i 

— 

— 

_ 

El 

_ 

■oil 

0.2 

— 

-  1 

— 

— 

— 

—  1 

Ksn 

— 

—  i 

— 

—  1 

KH 

— 

_ 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■■H 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2  ; 

_ 

_ 

Bn 

Ell 

mi 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

O.I 

B9 

E9 

5 

— 

— 

m 

0  1 

— 

— 

1.3 

19 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-3 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■a 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

n 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

0.4 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

0.1 

1.7 

1.9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Him 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

— 

— 

2.3 

1.4 

— 

■oil 

— 

— 

— 

— 

23.7  29.0 

0.7 

0.8 

11.9 

9.4 

34.4 

41.5 

20.4 

24.4 

18.4 

12.0 

— 

Eli 

0.8 

KORl 

2.7 

2.4 

— 

- 

_ 

0.2 

0.1 

0.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

HU 

— 

— 

- 

_ 

_ 

1.4 

1.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

1.0 

1.2 

i  6.2 

5.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.3 

mm 

Hs] 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

_ 

_ 

■til 

KkI 

0.3 

0.5 

HO 

— 

Ill 

1.4 

2.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1  0.4 

0.5 

0.3 

E 

_ 

_ 

■ill 

Ell 

EkI 

1.8 

1.1 

— 

— 

i  01 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

1  - 

— 

1  — 

- 

_ 

_ 

1  _ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■Qrl 

1  - 

— 

- 

_ 

_ 

Kn 

0.1 

Kn 

0.1 

_ 

Hll 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

HU 

— 

HB 

iES 

E 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

i  — 

— 

;  — 

— 

— 

- 

_ 

0.6 

0.2 

— 

0.2 

0.3 

1.0 

0.5 

— 

5.4 

HO 

— 

— 

HU 

■oei 

HU 

rora 

E 

- 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.5 

0.1 

_ 

— 

— 

IHO 

2.5 

— 

— 

1  — 

— 

1  — 

— 

wVI 

■tmi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

HB 

Ihm 

HU 

— 

■on 

1  - 

— 

HU 

■ijM 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i  0.3 

0.4 

— 

— 

IBn 

— 

— 

— 

i  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

Hll 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1  — 

— 

1  — 

0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

2.7 

1.1 

0.4 

1  0.2 

0.7 

— 

0.2 

I  0.2 

0.3 

1  0.1 

0.1 

25.7  33.0 

6.2 

4.7 

i  14.2 

12.6 

40.0 

48.9 

23.5 

27.7 

■  57.3 

47.2 

1  0.2 

1.1 

1.6 

2.1 

8.7 

9.2 

3.5 

Rumania 

1 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1. 

Livestock . 

1.5 

0.6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_  1 

2.5 

0.2  ' 

0.7 

0.1 

— 

— 

2.1 

1.5 

2. 

Meat . 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

EH 

■on 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.3 

0.7 

3. 

Butter  and  margarine . 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  j 

— 

-  1 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

4. 

Eggs . 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.6  1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6. 

Wheat . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8. 

Maize . 

2.8 

HI 

■nra 

— 

— 

— 

HuCK 

— 

0.8 

—  1 

2.8 

0.1  ! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.3 

— 

9. 

Other  cereals . 

0.2 

- 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  , 

— 

—  1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ml  IB 

— 

11. 

Fruit  and  vegetables . 

KH 

EH 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.1  I 

0.4 

0.7  1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

K*  9 

Hi 

13. 

Feeding-stuffs . 

— 

— 

O.I 

— 

0.5 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.1 

Di 

14. 

Other  food  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1  1 

0.2 

0.4  1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  1 

15. 

Tobacco  and  manufactures  .  .  . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  ' 

— 

—  ! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bfi 

—  1 

16. 

Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats . 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5  : 

0.5  j 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17. 

Wool  and  hair . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Em 

0.4  1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18. 

Vegetable  fibres . 

0.1 

0.1 

IHU 

EH 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  1 

0.1 

0.2  1 

— 

— 

— 

-  ; 

— 

— 

19. 

Animal  and  vegetable  crude  mate¬ 
rials,  inedible,  n.e.s . 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

^  1 

1.3 

2.6 

_ 

_  1 

_ 

_  ' 

0.1 

O.I 

20. 

Crude  minerals  o . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  1 

— 

— 

i  — 

-  ! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22. 

Crude  petroleum . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bfi 

m 

23. 

Petroleum  products . 

0.3 

1.9 

HH 

0.7 

— 

ma 

18.3 

8.0 

5.1 

9.7  i 

2.6 

7.3 

2.7 

2.3 

— 

— 

24. 

Fur  skins . 

— 

— 

- 

— 

1  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_  1 

0.3 

0.3 

1  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

25. 

Wood  and  wood  products  .  .  . 

0.2 

0.3 

KU 

EU 

— 

— 

0.2 

■oil 

HO 

1.2 

2.4 

9.5 

'  1.5 

■Ill 

— 

— 

3.2 

27. 

Other  chemicals . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

j  - 

-  , 

■Oil 

0.2 

1  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  ' 

28. 

Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures)  .  . 

— 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ora 

— 

— 

— 

—  . 

29. 

Cement  and  bricks . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

m 

m 

30. 

Glass,  glassware  and  pottery  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

32. 

Iron  and  steel . 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

33. 

Non-ferrous  metals 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

34. 

Machinery . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

mi 

1  - 

— 

HU 

■0»1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

35. 

Transport  equipment . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

1  - 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

37. 

All  other  commodities . 

0.3 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.7 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

Total  . 

6.2 

6.4 

2.0 

1.9 

0.8 

1.0 

18.8 

9.0 

12.1 

!  14.2 

23.5 

5.0 

- 

- 

J^14.0  14.2 

0.1 


2.2 

0.2 


0.3 

0.1 


f  ;  - 

!  1 1 


2.9 


o  Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers. 


:niniiiini 


jTTjT 


Netherlands  | 

Norway 

1956  1957 

1956  1957 

Yugoslavia 

Total  of 

16  countries 

1956  1957 

1 

1956  1957 

11.0 

10.3 

0.5 

0.8 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.3 

0.8 

0.7 

5.9 

6.7 

5.1 

2.5 

0.2 

0.1 

1.7 

0.8 

0.5 

0.5 

0.9 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

3.3 

3.3 

4.5 

3.6 

166.4 

142.6 

2.3 

1.6 

28.4 

23.2 

0.5 

— 

9.7 

12.7 

5.3 

5.5 

0.5 

0.5 

1.4 

2.3 

0.1 

0.6 

12.6 

11.5 

3.0 

7.6 

3.2 

5.3 

1.7 

1.4 

0.3 

0.9 

6.3 

9.6 

327.3 

311.4 

Country  of  origin 
and  commodity  group 


Poland 

1.  Livestock 

2.  Meat 

3.  Butter  and  margarine 

4.  Eggs 

5.  Fish 
7.  Barley 

9.  Other  cereals 

10.  Cereal  preparations 

11.  Fruit  and  vegetables 

12.  Sugar 

13.  Feeding-stuffs 

14.  Other  food 

16.  Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats 

17.  Wool  and  hair 

18.  Vegetable  fibres 

19.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  mate¬ 
rials,  inedible,  n.e.s. 

20.  Crude  minerals  a 

21.  Coal  and  coke 

23.  Petroleum  products 

25.  Wood  and  wood  products 

26.  Fertilizers 

27.  Other  chemicals 

28.  Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures) 

29.  Cement  and  bricks 

30.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery 

31.  Precious  metals,  excluding  gold 

32.  Iron  and  steel 

33.  Non-ferrous  metals 

34.  Machinery 

35.  Transport  equipment 

36.  Instruments  and  watches 

37.  All  other  commodities 


1 .  Livestock 

2.  Meat 

3.  Butter  and  margarine 

4.  Eggs 
6.  Wheat 

8.  Maize 

9.  Other  cereals 

11.  Fruit  and  vegetables 

13.  Feeding-stuffs 

14.  Other  food 

15.  Tobacco  and  manufactures 

16.  Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats 

17.  Wool  and  hair 

18.  Vegetable  fibres 

19.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  mate¬ 
rials,  inedible,  n.e.s. 

20.  Crude  minerals  “ 

22.  Crude  petroleum 

23.  Petroleum  products 

24.  Fur  skins 

25.  Wood  and  wood  products 

27.  Other  chemicals 

28.  Textiles  (yams,  manufactures) 

29.  Cement  and  bricks 

30.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery 

32.  Iron  and  steel 

33.  Non-ferrous  metals 

34.  Machinery 

35.  Transport  equipment 
37.  All  other  commodities 
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Ta^ 

Imports  of  western  European  countries 

Millions  of  curi^'^'^’ 


Country  of  origin 

Austria  | 

Belgium* 

Luxembourg 

Denmark  | 

Finland  | 

France  | 

Western 
Germany  j 

Greece  | 

Iceland  | 

Italy 

k- 

“■L 

and  commodity  group 

1956  1957  1 

1956  1957  ' 

i 

1956  1957  j 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

957 

1956 

957 

1 

1956  1 

Soviet  Union 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

j 

1 

2.  Meat . 

_ 

— 

0.2 

0.1  1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

0.1  1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_  1 

_ 

T 

5.  Fish . 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.4  ! 

0.1 

0.1  1 

0.3 

0.3 

3.5 

3.6 

0.4 

0.6  ! 

0.2 

0.3  1 

_ 

_  1 

6.  Wheat . 

— 

0.7 

— 

— 

— 

0.8  1 

11.3 

21.9 

_ 

_ 

1.1 

1.1 

_ 

_  1 

_ 

_ 

0.3 

7.  Barley . 

— 

— 

1.7 

2.7 

1.4 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.1 

6.6 

— 

0.5  1 

_ 

_  1 

0.4 

2.21 

8.  Maize . 

— 

1.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

1.3 

1.3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.1 

_ 

_  1 

_ 

_  ! 

9.  Other  cereals . 

— 

1.1 

0.5 

0.4  ; 

— 

0.1 

7.8 

7.0 

— 

— 

1.1 

1.0 

_ 

_  ! 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 'i 

10.  Cereal  preparations . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_  1 

0.2 

0.2 

_ 

_  1 

11.  Fruit  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

— 

—  1 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_  j 

12.  Sugar . 

— 

— 

— 

—  1 

— 

— 

9.0 

9.5 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_  1 

13.  Feeding-stuffs . 

0.8 

7.7 

0.6 

0.5  ' 

2.5 

7.2 

4.8 

3.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

^  ! 

14.  Other  food . 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

1 

15.  Tobacco  and  manufactures  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

1.0 

0.9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

16.  Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.9 

1.0 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

17.  Wool  and  hair . 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.2 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.3 

0.5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

18.  Vegetable  fibres . 

2.5 

2.4 

2.0 

1.5 

0.1 

— 

7.8 

8.0 

6.2 

5.6 

8.5 

12.2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3.8 

1.5  ' 

19.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  mate- 

rials,  inedible,  n.e.s . 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.8 

0.8 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

0.4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

20.  Crude  minerals  “ . 

0.1 

0.1 

1.1 

0.6 

0.4 

0.7 

3.6 

4.2 

10.5 

7.8 

5.6 

5.8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.4 

0.6 

21.  Coal  and  coke . 

2.0 

3.5 

1.6 

1.3 

0.2 

— 

9.9 

14.1 

17.7 

18.0 

1.5 

0.8 

1.1 

0.9 

0.4 

0.1 

5.2 

6.5 

22.  Crude  petroleum . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.4 

3.7 

5.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.8  214 

23.  Petroleum  products . 

— 

— 

2.5 

3.7 

— 

0.3 

20.2 

42.3 

8.6 

9.3 

3.0 

14.1 

2.1 

6.5 

8.9  12.8 

1.0 

6.9 

24.  Fur  skins . 

0.1 

— 

0.4 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

0.6 

0.5 

4.2 

3.4 

3.6 

3.3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

25.  Wood  and  wood  products  .  .  . 

0.2 

0.1 

9.0 

2.6 

0.5 

1.1 

— 

— 

9.8 

10.5 

11.4 

13.9 

0.9 

1.3 

2.1 

1.2 

1.0 

1.8 

26.  Fertilizers . 

— 

— 

1.1 

1.3 

0.5 

0.8 

4.6 

5.7 

— 

— 

1.5 

1.9 

_ 

0.2 

— 

_ 

0.1 

27.  Other  chemicals . 

— 

— 

0.7 

0.3 

— 

— 

1.3 

1.5 

_ 

0.3 

1.0 

2.6 

0.1 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

1.4 

1.4 

28.  Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures)  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.6 

_ 

_ 

— 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

29.  Cement  and  bricks . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

1.6 

1.1 

_ 

30.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

31.  Precious  metals,  excluding  gold  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.8 

0.6 

— 

— 

0.5 

1.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

32.  Iron  and  steel . 

0.6 

2.1 

9.4 

5.3 

1.0 

1.3 

11.7 

17.8 

0.3 

1.8 

4.4 

5.0 

0.1 

0.2 

0.7 

0.8 

4.9 

6.7’ 

33.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

— 

4.0 

3.1 

— 

— 

1.6 

3.0 

0.1 

0.1 

4.2 

4.0 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

34.  Machinery . 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.0 

2.0 

_ 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.6 

35.  Transport  equipment . 

0.6 

2.1 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

9.4 

7.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.6 

0.6 

— 

_ 

36.  Instruments  and  watches  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

_ 

0.1 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

37.  All  other  commodities . 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.5 

2.1 

0.8 

0.8 

0.5 

0.2 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.7 

Total  . 

7.2  21.4 

35.8  34.9 

7.6  13.8 

157.3 

65.4 

66.5 

78.2 

4.8 

01 

14.8 

17.1 

22.6  51.3^ 

Total  of  seven  countries  iisted 

b 

b 

1.  Livestock . 

5.2 

4.5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.3 

18.1 

7.0 

■oH 

E I 

_ 

_ 

5.8 

7.9? 

2.  Meat . 

1.2 

1.5 

■iin 

|(,f| 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.7 

2.7 

8.7 

12.6 

0.3 

E  3 

— 

— 

4.5 

3.8 

3.  Butter  and  margarine . 

0.5 

0.3 

— 

EH 

— 

— 

— 

— 

HH 

— 

0.5 

2.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

m 

4.  Eggs . 

1.0 

1.0 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8.7 

liU 

— 

— 

4.6 

5.9 

5.  Fish . 

— 

0.1 

0.6 

0.2 

EH 

■iml 

■imi 

3.5 

3.8 

EB 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

6.  Wheat . 

0.8 

0.7 

— 

— 

— 

0.8 

11.3 

21.9 

0.4 

— 

2.2 

2.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

n  ^ 

— 

7.  Barley . 

0.3 

0.2 

2.2 

3.3 

2.1 

EH 

— 

0.4 

— 

— 

3.7 

7.5 

— 

EH 

— 

— 

K  ] 

2.7 

8.  Maize . 

8.4 

4.7 

0.9 

En 

— 

— 

1.6 

1.5 

HH 

■oPl 

6.8 

1.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.7 

9.  Other  cereals . 

2.3 

2.2 

0.7 

0.6 

0.5 

EH 

7.8 

7.1 

— 

— 

1.3 

1.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

mn 

— 

10.  Cereal  preparations . 

0.5 

0.3 

HQ 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

1.7 

2.6 

— 

— 

HSj 

El] 

1.1 

m 

11.  Fruit  and  vegetables  . 

1.9 

2.8 

3.0 

3.5 

0.2 

EH 

2.2 

!  1.4 

2.5 

8.4 

10.7 

■tw 

0.9 

0.1 

0.2 

1.7 

12.  Sugar . 

1.0 

0.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

mm 

I  — 

— 

1.2 

■ilM 

HS 

EH 

HH 

nU 

— 

13.  Feeding-stuffs . 

0.8 

7.7 

0.6 

■aw 

7.5 

5.4 

3.9 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

En 

1.1 

m 

14.  Other  food  . 

1.1 

0.7 

0.2 

— 

— 

i  - 

0.2 

1.5 

1.7 

HB 

0.8 

HH 

— 

I  — 

— 

15.  Tobacco  and  manufactures  .  .  . 

1.1 

1.1 

0.6 

'  — 

— 

1  1.0 

1.9 

KH 

2.6 

1  — 

— 

— 

— 

1.5 

1.6 

16.  Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats . 

1.1 

1.8 

1.7 

,  — 

— 

— 

0.5 

1  2.4 

2.6 

0.2 

EH 

— 

— 

he 

lill 

17.  Wool  and  hair . 

— 

— 

1.6 

wm 

— 

— 

(  _ 

— 

j  - 

0.2 

HH 

1.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18.  Vegetable  fibres . 

2.7 

2.5 

2.3 

1.7 

0.1 

— 

I  7.8 

Kfi] 

i  6.2 

5.6 

8.8 

12.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.8 

1.5 

19.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  mate- 

1 

rials,  inedible,  n.e.s . 

0.9 

0.8 

mm 

— 

1.1 

wm 

HU 

HU 

1  1.1 

0.8 

7.8 

12.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ME 

20.  Crude  minerals  o . 

1.0 

1.5 

1.5 

Ifi] 

1.5 

1.7 

1  4.6 

5.3 

■EH 

8.0 

11.7 

11.6 

— 

EH 

— 

1.1 

1.7 

21.  Coal  and  coke . 

36.9  46.6 

2.3 

2.1 

i  15.1 

11.7 

1  44.7 

56.1 

,  38.1 

42.4 

■EH 

22.5 

1.1 

1.2 

0.9 

8.1 

m 

22.  Crude  petroleum . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.4 

;  3.7 

5.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.8  22.4 

23.  Petroleum  products . 

2.4 

6.2 

3.6 

1  - 

38.7 

50.6 

,  14.4 

19.9 

8.7 

24.5 

4.9 

8.9 

12.8 

2.1  12.3 

24.  Fur  skins . 

0.4 

0.2 

0.5 

is 

Ell 

1.7 

1.7 

1  4.2 

3.4 

4.1 

3.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

25.  Wood  and  wood  products  .... 

0.6 

1.1 

12.1 

15.8 

1.6 

HH 

HH 

i  12.6 

15.5 

24.7 

34.8 

3.0 

4.3 

1  2.5 

1.6 

26.  Fertilizers . 

1.9 

2.7 

3.4 

3.0 

3.6 

2.5 

7.0 

8.4 

— 

1.5 

1.9 

1.2 

0.5 

HH 

0.1 

H£ 

iiii 

27.  Other  chemicals . 

2.5 

2.4 

2.8 

2.6 

1.2 

1.2 

5.6 

7.3 

j  0.6 

2.6 

7.6 

mm 

l■iT1 

EH 

— 

3.7 

4.4 

28.  Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures)  .  . 

0.3 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

5.3 

6.5 

HS 

Kfi] 

I  _ 

2.7 

1.8 

2.3 

1.8 

1.8 

H  'i 

29.  Cement  and  bricks . 

0.1 

— 

HE 

0.3 

HID 

0.9 

i  0.3 

0.3 

1  - 

1.2 

1.4 

HE 

1.9 

1.7 

Hi 

m 

30.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery  .  . 

0.7 

0.6 

1.1 

1.2 

;  2.4 

2.3 

0.4 

0.7 

HH 

0.5 

HH 

0.1 

E  3 

111? 

K 

4.1 

31.  Precious  metals,  excluding  gold  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'  - 

— 

0.8 

0.6 

2.9 

1.9 

2.5 

1  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

32.  Iron  and  steel . 

6.6 

5.1 

10.4 

5.9 

;  3.9 

2.6 

15.8 

22.6 

0.8 

2.7 

18.0 

10.5 

1  1.2 

0.5 

1.6 

1.7 

5.8 

t2 

33.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

0.3 

4.1 

3.1 

0.4 

0.6 

2.0 

3.2 

0.1 

0.1 

6.8 

6.8 

'  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

34.  Machinery . 

3.3 

4.9 

2.5 

2.3 

1.7 

2.1 

8.9 

11.5 

1.8 

4.5 

2.4 

2.2 

2.7 

4.0 

0.8 

1.7 

2.3 

Z2 

35.  Transport  equipment . 

2.8 

3.8 

1.1 

1.5 

0.6 

0.3 

17.8 

18.9 

— 

0.3 

1  1.5 

0.2 

0.7 

2.3 

1.1 

1.4 

HE 

— 

36.  Instruments  and  watches  .... 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

i  0.6 

0.7 

2.4 

2.8 

— 

0.4 

1 

— 

'  - 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

HL 

37.  All  other  commodities . 

2.4 

4.6 

4.7 

5.8 

■  2.1 

2.6 

5.9 

12.7 

8.8 

4.8 

!  3.4 

5.0 

1  1.0 

1.4 

2.3 

2.6 

1.7 

2.9 

Total  . 

93.0  115. 

66.5  65.0 

:  47.5  48.6 

|216.8 

272.3 

115.1 

132.6 

00 

231.8 

21.3  30.5 

1  23.8  27.8 

74.1  107.4 

1956  1951 


0.2  0.4 
0.6  0.1 
6.0  5.9 
0.9  O.i 
1.1  1.2 


_  0.: 


0.4  0.1 

I  0.1  - 


0.2  0. 
4.1  1. 


0.3  0. 
0.3  0. 
16.0  13. 
1.4  1. 
0.4  0. 


«.7  2 
0.7  0 
0.3  8 


0.2  0 


1.0  ( 
-  ( 


0.2  ( 
0.6  I 

6.1  I 

3.2  I 

1.2 

0.9 

2.2 


0.2 


1.2 

0.5 

0.1 


0.2 

0.4 

4.5 


0.4 

0.3 

21.6 

3.8 

2.6 

2.3 
0.7 
3.0 

20.2 

2.7 

1.0 

4.2 

1.4 
;  0.8 
;  5.4 


93.0 


Sources :  Commodiry  Trade  Statistics,  Statistical  Papers.  Series  D.  United  Nations,  New  York;  Statistical  Bulletins,  Series  IV,  Paris;  and  national  trade  statis^ 
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Ta4  {concluded) 

es  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  by  commodity  groups 


- 1 

tal; 

195’ 

Nedierlands  | 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

United 

Kingdom 

Yugoslavia 

Total  of 

16  countries 

Country  of  origin 
and  commodity  group 

1956 

957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

Soviet  Union 

1 

Itl 

1 

_ 

_ 

0.7 

0.5 

1.6 

1.2 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

3.0 

2.4 

2. 

Meat 

0.2 

•  1 

0.1 

0.1 

1.4 

1.2 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

5.0 

9.3 

— 

— 

11.9 

16.4 

5. 

Fish 

0.6 

1 

7.2 

8.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

1.0 

35.3 

6.5 

56.3 

40.6 

6. 

Wheat 

6.0 

5.9 

1.3 

— 

0.8 

— 

13 

11 

— 

— 

0.7 

0.3 

— 

— 

17.7 

20.8 

7. 

Barley 

0.9 

0.8 

— 

0.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

3.6 

4.3 

8. 

Maize 

1 

1.1 

1.3 

2.2 

12 

1.3 

0.2 

0.1 

1.0 

— 

— 

0.8 

0.5 

14.9 

14.8 

9. 

Other  cereals 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

10. 

Cereal  preparations 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

11. 

Fruit  and  vegetables 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9.0 

9.5 

12. 

Sugar 

_ 

0.3 

12 

1.9 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

11.2 

21.8 

13. 

Feeding-stuffs 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

14. 

Other  food 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

— 

— 

1.3 

1.2 

15. 

Tobacco  and  manufactures 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

— 

1.4 

1.0 

16. 

Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats 

■iin 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

4.2 

0.4 

— 

— 

5.4 

1.8 

17. 

Wool  and  hair 

K  5 

BU 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

— 

— 

115 

12.4 

1.1 

— 

44.8 

44.4 

18. 

Vegetable  fibres 

19. 

Animal  and  vegetable  crude  mate- 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.6 

1.8 

— 

3.6 

3.1 

rials,  inedible,  n.e.s. 

■111 

HH 

15 

13 

3.4 

3.6 

0.2 

_ 

0.1 

— 

8.9 

12.0 

1.1 

1.6 

38.1 

39.7 

20. 

Crude  minerals  « 

4.1 

1.3 

mmm 

_ 

3.7 

4.5 

0.6 

0.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15.9 

21.9 

64.0 

73.5 

21. 

Coal  and  coke 

8 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

1.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6.2 

12.1 

13.7 

43.3 

22. 

Crude  petroleum 

EH 

no 

5.5 

18.3 

15.9 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

— 

1.2 

MEM 

1.2 

1.2 

67.6 

126.3 

23. 

Petroleum  products 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

— 

1.1 

0.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

23.3 

21.2 

— 

— 

33.7 

29.8 

24. 

Fur  skins 

mm 

16.0  13.2 

■im 

EH 

— 

— 

1.5 

— 

1.7 

6.6 

68.7 

90.0 

EO 

124.0 

152.8 

25. 

Wood  and  wood  products 

1.4 

1.6 

1.4 

1.5 

0.8 

1.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

EO 

Hi 

0.5 

11.7 

14.9 

26. 

Fertilizers 

Eki 

_ 

_ 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

Hi  im 

1.5 

7.6 

9.9 

27. 

Other  chemicals 

_ 

— 

1(11  ■ 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

1.1 

— 

— 

1.2 

2.1 

28. 

Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures) 

t 

_ 

_ 

_ 

wm 

_ 

_ 

1.4 

1.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.0 

3.0 

29. 

Cement  and  bricks 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

30. 

Glass,  glassware  and  pottery 

«.7 

15 

_ 

WM 

0.9 

0.8 

— 

— 

1.7 

2.4 

0.1 

0.1 

12.7 

8.2 

31. 

Precious  metals,  excluding  gold 

■|M 

RkI 

_ 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

— 

0.8 

18.6 

20.0 

— 

4.9 

60.4 

73.3 

32. 

Iron  and  steel 

itl 

8.8 

_ 

_ 

0.5 

_ 

_ 

4.1 

17.1 

1.3 

2.2 

17.0 

39.8 

33. 

Non-ferrous  metals 

mm 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.6 

0.6 

0.1 

— 

1.2 

11.4 

3.3 

15.3 

34. 

Machinery 

' 

'  — 

_ 

11 

1.5 

_ 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.7 

3.5 

14.5 

15.4 

35. 

Transport  equipment 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.4 

0.2 

1.0 

36. 

Instruments  and  watches 

ra 

0.2 

m 

0.2 

— 

0.6 

0.7 

1.3 

0.8 

0.8 

0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

2.7 

0.5 

8.6 

7.8 

37. 

All  other  commodities 

51.3 

412  39.5 

21.2 

24.2 

42.2 

37.0 

10.0 

8.7 

5.2 

11.2 

IQ 

70.4 

69.0 

666.2 

838.5 

Total 

i 

b 

b 

Total  of  seven  countries  listed 

70  >1  0.1 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

18 

1.3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

0.6 

33.5 

23.0 

1. 

Livestock 

;  Ifl 

1.0 

0.8 

_ 

_ 

0.7 

0.5 

15 

1.6 

— 

— 

38.3 

41.0 

— 

— 

58.2 

64.9 

2. 

Meat 

KM 

— 

Eu 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.7 

— 

— 

— 

1.2 

0.8 

0.2 

— 

3.8 

3.4 

3. 

Butter  and  margarine 

1  ^1) 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3.7 

2.6 

— 

— 

1.5 

0.2 

— 

— 

21.6 

19.0 

4. 

Eggs 

KB 

ES 

mn 

En 

1.4 

1.3 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

5.3 

9.5 

_ 

— 

12.4 

17.5 

5. 

Fish 

wm 

Eo 

7.2 

8.5 

_ 

_ 

1.6 

_ 

— 

— 

35.3 

6.5 

60.5 

41.7 

6. 

Wheat 

1  n 

6.1 

6.3 

1.4 

_ 

0.8 

_ 

3.3 

2.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21.5 

24.1 

7. 

Barley 

Kfl 

3.2 

EH 

1.5 

_ 

1.2 

_ 

1.4 

1.1 

— 

— 

3.5 

1.3 

0.1 

34.3 

10.8 

8. 

Maize 

1.2 

1.3 

12 

12 

1.3 

0.2 

0.2 

1.0 

— 

— 

— 

■OH 

18.4 

16.2 

9. 

Other  cereals 

n 

HTl 

EH 

0.2 

En 

0.6 

0.2 

5.3 

4.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11.5 

9.0 

10. 

Cereal  preparations 

wi 

2.2 

m 

kh 

0.9 

0.6 

1.9 

3.8 

— 

0.1 

3.6 

5.4 

— 

■1X4 

28.7 

37.7 

11. 

Fruit  and  vegetables 

— 

_ 

9.9 

3.3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.0 

_ 

— 

BS 

1.1 

2.5 

26.9 

19.9 

12. 

Sugar 

wm 

— 

ES 

2.4 

1.9 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

BS 

— 

14.4 

23.5 

13. 

Feeding-stuffs 

mm 

ES 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

15 

1.0 

— 

— 

Ba 

— 

■ow 

6.9 

6.1 

14. 

Other  food 

1  (i 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

0.1 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

- 

— 

— 

— 

7.8 

8.3 

15. 

Tobacco  and  manufactures 

mi 

1.2 

ES 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

0.3 

_ 

_ 

bh 

— 

1.8 

En 

9.5 

8.9 

16. 

Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats 

■Ti 

1.0 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

5.2 

1.7 

— 

— 

7.9 

4.6 

17. 

Wool  and  hair 

1  ^ 

Bn 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

nKi 

0.2 

0.4 

_ 

_ 

12.6 

12.6 

1.2 

— 

45.8 

45.2 

18. 

Vegetable  fibres 

19. 

Animal  and  vegetable  crude  mate- 

mi 

ES 

_ 

nil 

_ 

nH 

0.3 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

4.5 

2.6 

nil 

17.2 

18.6 

rials,  inedible,  n.e.s. 

Wm 

ES 

17 

17 

4.9 

4.8 

0.6 

0.4 

0.2 

— 

10.0 

13.2 

2.0 

2.4 

52.7 

55.0 

20. 

Crude  minerals  « 

HI 

4.5 

1.6 

4.5 

0.9 

30.1 

16.8 

2.7 

1.7 

— 

— 

20.2 

— 

20.6 

30.5 

260.4 

244.0 

21. 

Coal  and  coke 

214 

— 

_ 

1.2 

0.1 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7.2 

13.8 

14.8 

45.0 

22. 

Crude  petroleum 

123 

0.4 

liS 

15 

7.6 

16.6 

0.5 

1.2 

0.1 

— 

1.8 

7.5 

1.9 

1.8 

111.3 

176.5 

23. 

Petroleum  products 

ME 

ES 

_ 

_ 

1.1 

Vil!l 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

24.5 

22.6 

1  _ 

— 

36.9 

33.2 

24. 

Fur  skins 

RnH 

21.6 

19.6 

1.1 

0.4 

bh 

3.9 

3.4 

4.8 

9.8 

94.0 

112.6 

0.6 

2.2 

191.4 

234.4 

25. 

Wood  and  wood  products 

ml 

3.8 

4.4 

2.8 

3.2 

4.2 

4.4 

0.4 

0.1 

— 

— 

18 

3.4 

1.3 

1.1 

34.6 

36.3 

26. 

Fertilizers 

44 

16 

3.4 

imi 

Bn 

5.1 

4.1 

6.9 

6.6 

6.9 

6.7 

4.4 

5.7 

2.9 

4.1 

53.0 

62.4 

27. 

Other  chemicals 

ni  * 

13 

3.0 

3.8 

5.2 

8.4 

6.8 

0.9 

1.4 

3.7 

4.3 

4.1 

4.5 

1.1 

3.9 

47.5 

53.2 

28. 

Textiles  (yerns,  manufactures) 

HI 

0.7 

0.5 

0.2 

BS 

Bn 

0.2 

1.2 

0.7 

5.0 

3.4 

— 

0.3 

13.1 

10.7 

29. 

Cement  and  bricks 

4J 

3.0 

2.7 

0.8 

0.8 

Bn 

1.9 

1.7 

2.7 

3.9 

1.9 

■ilBl 

20.6 

23.4 

30. 

Glass,  glassware  and  pottery 

20.2 

4.5 

_ 

_ 

■gI 

1.0 

_ 

_ 

1.7 

2.9 

0.1 

0.1 

27.6 

13.5 

31. 

Precious  metals,  excluding  gold 

8J 

17 

11 

1.0 

■El 

13.0 

8.5 

1.8 

1.3 

18 

1.8 

Ela 

22.2 

2.6 

UPl 

111.0 

107.7 

32. 

Iron  and  steel 

BED 

8.9 

Bn 

0.1 

13 

1.7 

0.4 

0.5 

kSI 

0.2 

5.5 

20.6 

1.3 

5.1 

24.3 

51.2 

33. 

Non-ferrous  metals 

12 

4.2 

4.1 

1.8 

1.4 

2.2 

16 

11 

13 

\Wsm 

20.6 

1.8 

3.6 

7.3 

33.3 

62.8 

103.3 

34. 

Machinery 

1.4 

■fl 

5.2 

3.1 

2.9 

1.3 

0.3 

■s 

6.3 

3.7 

0.1 

0.3 

4.4 

14.1 

46.3 

52.4 

35. 

Transport  equipment 

OJ  ■' 

K£] 

1.2 

1.0 

1.1 

1.3 

0.6 

BS 

1.2 

■0 

BS 

1.3 

2.5 

10.5 

14.9 

36. 

Instruments  and  watches 

19 

;  5.4 

4.9 

13 

1.3 

3.5 

4.7 

3.7 

4.3 

8.4 

9.1 

3.5 

7.1 

5.8 

5.0 

64.9 

78.8 

37. 

All  other  commodities 

107.6, 

1  93.0  77.4 

55.4 

45.8 

107.8 

80.6 

56.0 

48.0 

59.4 

66.6 

277.0 

306.1 

105.0 

142.3 

1624.5 

1798.3 

Total 

*  ®  Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers.  *  Imports  of  western  Germany  from  eastern  Germany  arc  not  included. 

_ _ _ 
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Table  C 


1. 

2. 

4. 

7. 

9. 

12. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17, 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

24. 

25. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 


2. 

4. 

7. 

11. 

12. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 


Exports  from  western  European  countries  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  by  commodity  groups 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 


Austria 

Meat . 

Butter . 

Fish . 

Fruit  and  vegetables . 

Colonial  products . 

Timber  and  manufactures . 

Wood-pulp . 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

Wool  and  hair . 

Cotton . 

Other  vegetable  fibres . 

Synthetic  fibres  . 

Textile  waste . 

Iron  ore  . 

Crude  minerals  a . 

Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .... 

Drugs  . 

Yarn  and  thread . 

Textile  manufactures . 

Iron  and  steel . 

Non-ferrous  metals . 

Metal  manufactures . 

Generating  machinery,  except  electric  . 

Metalworking  machinery . 

Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  .  . 

Electric  machinery . 

Railway  vehicles . 

Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

Ships  and  boats . 

Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods  .  .  . 

Instruments  and  watches . 

All  other  commodities . 


Total 


Belgium-Luxembourg 

Butter . 

Fish . 

Fruit  and  vegetables . 

Oil-seeds . 

Timber  and  manufactures . 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

Wool  and  hair . 

Cotton . 

Other  vegetable  fibres . 

Synthetic  fibres  . 

Textile  waste  . 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  .  . 
Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .... 

Drugs  . 

Fertilizers . 

Yarn  and  thread . 

Textile  manufactures . 

Iron  and  steel . 

Non-ferrous  metals . 

Metal  manufactures . 

Generating  machinery,  except  electric  . 

Metalworking  machinery . 

Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  .  . 

Electric  machinery . 

Railway  vehicles . 

Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

Ships  and  boats . 

Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods  .  .  . 

Instruments  and  watches . 

All  other  commodities . 


Total 


Albania 

1 

Bulgaria  . 

Czecho-  1 
Slovakia  | 

Eastern 
Germany  { 

1 

Hungary  | 

Poland 

Rumania 

Soviet 

Union 

Total 

eastern  Europe 
and  the 

Soviet  Union 

1956  1957  ' 

1956  1957 

1956  1957  1 

1956  1957 

1956  1957  1 

1956  1957  j 

1956  1957 

1956  1957 

1956  1957 

1 

1 

—  0.2 

—  0.2 

— 

— 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

—  0.5 

-  - 

—  0.5 

-  - 

-  -  ^ 

-  - 

-  - 

-  0.1 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

—  0.1 

— 

- ' 

0.2  - 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

—  0.3 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

—  0.3 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

1.6  1.2 

6.3  3.6 

0.1  0.3 

-  - 

0.7  0.8 

8.7  5.9 

— 

0.2  — 

-  - 

0.2  — 

0.7  0.1 

-  - 

— 

-  - 

1.1  0.1 

— 

0.1  0.1 

0.1  — 

0.1  — 

0.9  1.6 

0.4  0.1 

0.6  0.1 

—  0.1 

2.2  2.0 

— 

—  0.1 

— 

—  — 

—  0.1 

“  0.1 

-  - 

-  - 

0.2  — 

—  — 

-  - 

-  — 

-  — 

0.2  - 

— 

0.3  0.1 

-  - 

-  - 

1.1  0.9 

0.1  0.1 

0.1  — 

-  - 

1.6  1.1 

— 

- ' 

-  - 

0.2  0.2 

—  0.1 

—  — 

—  0.1 

-  - 

K  m 

— 

— 

0.6  0.6 

-  - 

-  - 

—  — 

— 

-  - 

Hi  m 

— 

— 

0.3  0.4 

0.1  0.1 

0.9  0.6 

0.6  1.4 

— 

-  - 

1.9  2.5 

— 

0.8  0.5 

1.7  1.1 

0.8  0.8 

2.0  6.4 

0.3  0.4 

0.8  0.4 

0.2  0.7 

6.6  10.3 

— 

— 

-  - 

-  - 

_  _ 

-  - 

— 

—  0.1 

—  0.1 

— 

0.1  — 

0.5  0.5 

0.1  — 

0.2  0.2 

0.7  0.9 

0.5  0.1 

2.1  1.7 

— 

0.1  0.1 

0.1  0.2 

0.7  0.4 

0.2  0.1 

0.6  1.7 

0.4  0.2 

—  0.5 

2.1  3.2 

— 

2.4  2.3 

5.9  10.6 

7.6  10.2 

4.5  4.1 

6.5  6.4 

2.6  2.3 

1.0  5.6 

30.5  41.5 

— 

— 

0.1  — 

-  - 

0.2  0.1 

0.9  0.1 

— 

0.2  — 

1.4  0.2 

— 

0.9  1.4 

3.9  2.3 

1.0  0.9 

0.5  0.7 

1.5  1.2 

0.3  0.2 

2.6  3.8 

10.7  10.5 

— 

0.2  0.5 

—  0.2 

2.1  0.1 

0.1  0.1 

5.8  7.6 

— 

1.8  0.8 

10.0  9.3 

— 

0.1  — 

0.3  0.2 

0.1  0.1 

—  0.1 

-  - 

0.1  — 

0.5  0.4 

1.1  0.8 

— 

0.2  0.2 

1.0  1.9 

0.5  0.8 

0.6  3.1 

4.0  5.6 

0.1  0.2 

1.2  5.2 

7.6  17.0 

— 

0.3  1.1 

0.7  0.6 

0.4  0.7 

0.2  0.2 

2.1  3.6 

0.1  0.2 

2.3  1.2 

6.1  7.6 

— 

— 

-  - 

-  - 

0.5  0.4 

1.2  — 

— 

1.1  2.9 

2.8  3.3 

— 

— 

—  0.2 

-  - 

-  - 

0.2  0.1 

— 

0.4  0.9 

0.6  1.2 

— 

—  0.2 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

0.3  — 

0.4  3.4 

0.7  3.6 

— 

0.1  — 

0.1  0.1 

0.5  0.5 

-  - 

0.1  0.6 

—  0.1 

-  - 

0.8  1.3 

— 

—  0.1 

0.1  — 

-  - 

-  - 

0.1  0.2 

— 

0.1  0.2 

0.3  0.5 

— 

0.4  0.4 

3.8  4.1 

0.8  0.5 

0.7  0.6 

2.7  2.2 

0.7  0.4 

0.9  0.7 

10.0  8.9 

1 

1 

6.1  7.0 

19.0  22.5 

17.4  17.0 

19.5  23.5 

27.4  31.9 

6.8  5.6 

13.9*  27.4* 

110.1  134.9 

—  0.3 

—  0.3 

— 

— 

—  — 

—  — 

—  — 

—  — 

0.1  — 

—  — 

0.1  — 

-  - 

—  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  .. 

0.1  — 

— 

— 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

0.2  0.2 

0.1  0.1 

-  - 

0.3  0.3 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.4  0.2 

-  - 

0.1  0.1 

— 

-  - 

0.5  0.3 

— 

— 

-  - 

-  - 

0.1  — 

0.6  0.4 

— 

-  - 

0.7  0.4 

— 

0.5  0.3 

1.3  2.0 

0.4  0.1 

2.6  1.0 

0.7  0.9 

0.2  0.3 

-  - 

5.7  4.6 

— 

— 

0.1  — 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

-  - 

0.1  — 

— 

— 

2.2  2.2 

0.5  0.1 

0.8  0.5 

2.6  2.0 

0.1  — 

—  0.1 

6.2  4.9 

— 

—  0.1 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

- 

— 

0.5  1.2 

0.5  1.3 

— 

0.2  0.3 

0.3  0.3 

0.1  0.2 

0.1  — 

0.2  0.2 

— 

-  - 

0.9  1.0 

— 

0.2  — 

0.1  0.4 

0.1  0.1 

0.8  0.5 

-  - 

—  0.4 

-  - 

1.2  1.4 

— 

—  0.2 

0.2  0.2 

0.2  0.2 

1.1  0.3 

0.3  0.6 

— 

—  0.4 

1.8  1.9 

— 

— 

0.1  0.1 

—  O.I 

-  - 

0.1  0.3 

0.1  — 

-  - 

0.3  0.5 

— 

— 

-  - 

1.5  1.0 

-  - 

2.3  2.3 

— 

-  - 

3.8  3.3 

— 

0.1  — 

1.3  0.8 

0.2  0.3 

0.7  0.8 

—  0.3 

— 

—  0.4 

2.3  2.6 

— 

—  0.1 

—  0.1 

0.1  0.1 

—  0.1 

0.2  0.5 

—  0.1 

-  - 

— 

0.2  0.6 

1.1  1.2 

2.1  1.1 

0.2  0.4 

8.7  4.2 

0.9  0.4 

13.1  9.4 

26.3  17.3 

— 

— 

1.5  0.4 

0.1  — 

1.1  — 

3.3c  3.7c 

6.0  4.1 

— 

0.1  0.1 

-  - 

0.1  — 

1.8  1.8 

2.0  2.2 

— 

— 

—  — 

—  — 

—  0.2 

— 

3.7  1.3 

3.7  1.5 

_  _ 

_ 

_  _ 

■sm 

0.3  0.2 

_ _ 

1.7  1.3 

— 

— 

■iWiWI 

—  — 

0.1  0.1 

1.2  2.4 

— 

— 

—  — 

—  — 

—  — 

-  - 

HqUBI 

— 

— 

—  — 

—  — 

—  — 

—  — 

— 

— 

—  — 

—  — 

—  — 

1  —  — 

7.0  7.7 

— 

— 

—  — 

—  — 

—  — 

— 

— 

—  0.1 

1.5  1.2 

— 

—  0.1 

■  & 

K 

— 

1.3  1.8 

9.4  10.0 

6.7  4.7 

7.3  4.5 

j  19.9  15.2 

1.5  1.4 

31.7  28.2 

77.8  65.8 

) 


o  Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers, 
e  Entirely  accounted  for  by  exports  of  copper. 


b  Excluding  war  reparations  to  the  Soviet  Union  amounting  to  $31.4  million  in  1956  and  842.5  million  in  1957. 
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Table  C  (continued) 

Exports  from  western  European  countries  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  by  commodity  groups 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  fob. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 

Albania 

Bulgaria  j 

Czecho-  1 
Slovakia  j 

i 

Eastern 

Germany 

1 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

Soviet 

Union 

Total 

eastern  Europe 
and  the 

Soviet  Union 

1936  1937 

1936  1937  j 

1936 

1937  , 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937  i 

1936  1937 

1936  1937 

1936  1937 

Denmark  o 

1.  Meat . 

— 

0.1  — 

0.3 

3.4 

2.1 

1.3 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

—  2.8 

2.6 

7.6 

2.  Butter . 

— 

— 

0.9 

0.6 

3.2 

1.9 

0.2 

0.7 

— 

— 

—  0.5 

—  2.3 

4.3 

6.0 

3.  Other  dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey  . 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.4 

1.1 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1  0.6 

-  - 

1.7 

1.4 

4.  Fish . 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.8 

1.3 

0.6 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

2.0 

1.5 

6.  Other  cereals . 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.9 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_  _ 

1.1 

0.2 

7.  Fruit  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

1.8 

2.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

2.0 

2.7 

8.  Sugar  and  preparations . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ilEl 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.4 

_ 

11.  Oil-seeds . 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.2 

0.1 

IS.  Paper  and  manufactures  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

-  - 

0.2 

0.2 

16.  Wool  and  hair . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.1 

0.3 

20.  Textile  waste . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.5 

0.1 

22.  Crude  minerals  b . 

— 

— 

0.1 

EH 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.1 

0.1 

23.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats 

— 

— 

■ill 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.1 

_ 

24.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .  . 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

-  - 

0.2 

0.5 

25.  Drugs  . 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.4 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

-  - 

0.5 

0.7 

28.  Textile  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

EH 

— 

— 

— 

EH 

— 

-  - 

— 

0.2 

30.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

— 

■ilCl 

— 

-  - 

1.1 

_ 

31.  Metal  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

0.1 

32.  Generating  machinery,  except  electric  • 

— 

— 

■ill 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.1 

EH 

— 

1.5 

2.1 

33.  Metalworking  machinery  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

34.  Other  machinery,  except  electric  . 

— 

—  0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

EH 

— 

— 

0.9 

2.0 

0.1  0.1 

0.2  1.1 

1.3 

3.5 

35.  Electric  machinery . 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

gill 

0.6 

0.5 

— 

0.3  0.5 

1.1 

1.5 

37.  Road  vehicles  and  aircraft  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bn 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.1 

_ 

38.  Ships  and  boats . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4.9  1.3 

4.9 

1.3 

39.  Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

EH 

— 

— 

0.4 

40.  Instruments  and  watches  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

41.  All  other  commodities . 

— 

—  0.1 

0.4 

0.8 

0.8 

1.4 

0.2 

2.2 

3.0 

Total  . 

— 

0.1  0.3 

4.4 

7.7 

11.5 

8.7 

1.8 

1.4 

4.2 

4.2 

0.4  1.4 

5.8  10.1 

28.2 

33.8 

Finland 

1.  Meat . 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  — 

_ 

0.4 

2.  Butter . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

1.5 

3.  Other  dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey  . 

— 

— 

■OEl 

liM 

2.9 

3.1 

— 

— 

— 

E  [1 

3.5 

5.7 

12.  Timber  and  manufactures  .... 

— 

— 

4.8 

4.7 

8.5 

7.3 

5.6 

4.7 

0.1 

4.4 

— 

39.0 

40.3 

13.  Pre-fabricated  buildings . 

— 

— 

MM 

1.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.8 

1.6 

14.  Wood-pulp . 

— 

0.5  0.2 

1.5 

Qi] 

1.6 

1.3 

0.8 

1.3 

8.3 

9.4 

0.3  0.3 

7.4  11.2 

20.4 

26.7 

15.  Paper  and  manufactures  .... 

— 

0.2  0.2 

mn 

■Kll 

2.9 

3.0 

0.4 

1.1 

1.4 

2.9 

1.2  2.2 

30.2  38.6 

37.1 

49.0 

16.  Wool  and  hair . 

— 

— 

- 

— 

ma 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

19.  Synthetic  fibres . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.6 

1.5 

2.0  2.9 

6.1 

6.4 

21.  Iron  ore  . 

— 

— 

■iM 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

— 

2.0 

2.4 

— 

-  - 

2.4 

3.1 

22.  Crude  minerals  b . 

— 

— 

nil 

■iCT 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.4 

— 

-  - 

0.5 

0.7 

24.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

—  0.1 

0.6  1.1 

0.8 

1.5 

30.  Non-ferrous  metals  c . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.9 

1.3 

— 

0.3  0.2 

2.2 

1.5 

31.  Metal  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6.7  4.8 

6.7 

4.9 

32.  Generating  machinery,  except  electric  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.9  3.6 

2.9 

3.6 

34.  Other  machinery,  except  electric  . 

— 

— 

0.7 

0.4 

— 

— 

ma 

■ill 

0.1 

— 

— 

19.2  28.7 

20.2 

29.2 

35.  Electric  machinery . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.2  3.2 

1.2 

3.2 

37.  Road  vehicles  and  aircraft  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.1  3.3 

1.1 

3.3 

38.  Ships  and  boats . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.6 

— 

55.0  44.1 

55.0 

47.7 

41.  All  other  commodities . 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.3 

0.6 

0.8 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.7 

0.1  0.2 

2.3  2.2 

3.8 

4.2 

Total  . 

— 

0.7  0.4 

9.6 

13.0 

16.9 

i5.8 

7.0 

7.2 

17.4  28.1 

3.6  7.0 

148.6  163.0 

203.8 

234.5 

“  On  the  basis  of  country  of  sale.  In  addition,  the  Faroe  Islands  exported  fish  to  the  value  of  $0.7  million  and  $1.3  million  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1936  and  1937  respectively. 
^  Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers. 

^  Entirely  accounted  for  by  exports  of  copper. 
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Table  C  {continued) 

Exports  from  western  European  countries  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  by  commodity  groups 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 

Albania 

Bulgaria 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Eastern 

Germany 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

Soviet 

Union 

Total 

eastern  Europe 
and  the 
Soviet  Union 

1956  1957 

1956  1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956  1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

France 

1. 

Meat . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

OJ 

2. 

Butter . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.3 

_ 

3. 

Other  dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

(U 

5. 

Wheat . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.8 

0.6 

_ 

_ 

4.8 

_ 

9.3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

15.9 

n  fy 

6. 

Other  cereals . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

_ 

3.6 

9.5 

3.2 

1.8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7.2 

lit 

7. 

Fruit  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

8. 

Sugar  and  preparations  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

0.8 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

KrI 

11. 

Oil-seeds . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

04 

12. 

Timber  and  manufactures  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.7 

(L8 

15. 

Paper  and  manufactures  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

0.2 

0  4 

16. 

Wool  and  hair . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.8 

1.5 

0.4 

0.3 

1.3 

3.5 

1.1 

0.9 

0.1 

0.3 

_ 

3.7 

6.5 

17. 

Cotton . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

0.1 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

OJ 

18. 

Other  vegetable  fibres . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

_ 

0.2 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.4 

04 

19. 

Synthetic  fibres . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.9 

0.1 

0.9 

20. 

Textile  waste . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

0.4 

0.3 

QA 

23. 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

_ 

0.3 

_ 

0.7 

0.3 

1.4 

24. 

Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  . 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.3 

0.7 

1.4 

0.3 

0.6 

0.8 

0.6 

0.6 

1.1 

0.4 

1.1 

3.5 

3.4 

6.5 

8.5 

25. 

Drugs  . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.5 

1.1 

0.5 

1.1 

_ 

0.3 

1.2 

2  9 

26. 

Fertilizers . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

27. 

Yarn  and  thread . 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.6 

— 

_ 

0.3 

0.9 

0.8 

0.4 

0.1 

0.7 

_ 

1.1 

1.9 

^BlRl 

28. 

Textile  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.5 

_ 

1.0 

2.3 

29. 

Iron  and  steel . 

— 

— 

1.7 

2.1 

0.2 

0.8 

2.0 

2.6 

3.0 

3.2 

9.6 

7.3 

2.4 

2.8 

14.5 

25.0 

33.4 

43.8 

30. 

Non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

■EH 

31. 

Metal  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

32. 

Generating  machinery,  except  electric  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

0.7 

0.5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

33. 

Metalworking  machinery  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

0.1 

34. 

Other  machinery,  except  electric 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.9 

0.8 

0.1 

_ 

5.2 

3.3 

6.6 

4.7 

35. 

Electric  machinery . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.3 

— 

_ 

0.1 

— 

0.8 

1.7 

_ 

_ 

0.7 

5.8 

1.8 

7.8 

36. 

Railway  vehicles . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

0.7 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.7 

0.2 

37. 

Road  vehicles  and  aircraft  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.7 

1.9 

_ 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

1.7 

2.8 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2.5 

5.0 

38. 

Ships  and  boats . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

14.9 

_ 

14.9 

39. 

Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

0.3 

40. 

Instruments  and  watches  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.8 

0.8 

— 

0.1 

0.4 

0.5 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.7 

1.5 

2.4 

41. 

All  other  commodities  .... 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.2 

1.7 

3.1 

0.6 

2.1 

0.5 

0.5 

1.2 

1.0 

0.4 

0.7 

0.3 

2.7 

5.2 

Total  . 

— 

- 

3.0 

3.3 

7.6 

12.0 

5.4 

7.4 

16.2  20.6 

32.4  20.7 

4.4 

8.6 

39.3  45.4 

108.3 

Western  Germany  a 

1. 

Meat . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2. 

Butter . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

E 1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3. 

Other  dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

kh 

— 

— 

E 1 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6. 

Other  cereals . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

6.3 

1.2 

18.4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

24.8 

1.3 

7. 

Fruit  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

_ 

0.3 

_ 

11X1 

_ 

0.4 

_ 

_ 

1.2 

9. 

Colonial  products . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

EH 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

11. 

Oil-seeds . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12. 

Timber  and  manufactures  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

0.3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

15. 

Paper  and  manufactures  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

1.1 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

1.8 

16. 

Wool  and  hair . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

17. 

Cotton . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

EH 

Eu 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

18. 

Other  vegetable  fibres . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

1.2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.2 

19. 

Synthetic  fibres . 

— 

— 

0.5 

2.6 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

— 

0.2 

1.5 

1.7 

2.9 

5.3 

21. 

Iron  ore . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

mn 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

22. 

Crude  minerals  b . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

23. 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

0.8 

0.1 

0.1 

0.6 

1.2 

_ 

_ 

2.3 

24. 

Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  . 

— 

— 

1.2 

2.0 

5.6 

8.1 

2.8 

4.3 

5.9 

6.9 

3.2 

4.3 

2.3 

3.4 

25. 

Drugs  . 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.1 

0.2 

0.6 

0.8 

1.3 

0.7 

0.2 

0.1 

2.7 

2.5 

26. 

Fertilizers . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

EH 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

27. 

Yarn  and  thread . 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.5 

0.4 

0.6 

1.4 

0.3 

0.6 

0.6 

0.8 

0.3 

0.4 

2.3 

3.8 

28. 

Textile  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

_ 

0.6 

0.2 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

1.3 

29. 

Iron  and  steel . 

— 

— 

2.5 

6.0 

15.8  22.0 

2.8 

4.0 

14.0  28.0 

2.6 

0.9 

21.3  27.6 

59.0 

88.5 

30. 

Non-ferrous  metals  c . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

5.0 

5.1 

1.4 

0.7 

14.0 

1.4 

_ 

0.1 

5.5 

2.8 

31. 

Metal  manufactures . 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.9 

0.2 

0.7 

0.3 

0.6 

2.2 

2.5 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

3.7 

5.1 

32. 

Generating  machinery,  except  electric  . 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

0.6 

0.5 

0.9 

1.7 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.8 

2.3 

3.5 

33. 

Metalworking  machinery  .  .  . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.9 

0.1 

0.2 

0.5 

0.9 

_ 

0.1 

0.9 

2.9 

1.9 

5.1 

34. 

Other  machinery,  except  electric 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.8 

4.5 

7.7 

1.0 

1.7 

5.3 

7.5 

1.5 

5.3 

2.5  10.8 

15.1 

33.8 

35. 

Electric  machinery . 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.4 

1.6 

2.1 

1.5 

1.7 

2.6 

5.6 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

1.5 

7.1 

11.8 

36. 

Railway  vehicles . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

0.6 

_ 

_ 

1.1 

37. 

Road  vehicles  and  aircraft  .  . 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

0.7 

2.6 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

0.3 

1.5 

3.7 

38. 

Ships  and  boats . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

32.8 

5.8 

32.9 

6.1 

39. 

Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods 

— 

— 

— 

— 

KB 

— 

— 

Erl 

Eu 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

40. 

Instruments  and  watches  .  .  . 

— 

— 

E 1 

Kl 

mm 

mm 

1.2 

0.8 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

2.5 

3.2 

41. 

All  other  commodities  .... 

— 

— 

[j  J 

1.5 

4.3 

3.7 

2.9 

0.6 

0.7 

9.9 

10.7 

Total  . 

— 

0.2 

6.814.4 

38.1  54.9 

23.5  24.6 

71.2  65.5 

12.016.9 

68.8  59.5 

220.4 

236.0 

“  Exports  of  western  Germany  to  eastern  Germany  are  not  included.  Union  of  85.5  million  and  82.8  million  and  to  Hungary  of  81-0  millon 

i>  Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers.  million,  in  1956  and  1957  respectively, 

c  Of  which  exports  of  copper  to  Czechoslovakia  to  the  value  of  82.1  million  and  80.5  million.  Of  which  coal  to  the  value  of  80.4 

and  84.0  million,  to  Poland  of  813.9  million  and  81.2  million,  to  the  Soviet 
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Table  C  (continued) 

Exports  from  western  European  countries  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soriet  Union,  by  commodity  groups 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 

1 

! 

Albania 

Bulgaria 

1 

Czecho-  1 
Slovakia  j 

Eastern 
Germany  ! 

1 

Hungary  | 

Poland 

Rumania 

Soviet 

Union 

Total 

eastern  Europe 
and  the 

Soviet  Union 

1956  1957 

1956  1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956  1957 

1956  1957 

1956  1957 

4. 

Greece 

Fish . 

—  0.3 

0.3 

7. 

Fruit  and  vegetables . 

— 

0.4  0.8 

ma 

nri 

1.0 

1.1 

Efl 

[ifl 

0.1 

_ 

1.8  2.0 

2.5  2.8 

6.5 

7.7 

10. 

Tobacco,  raw . 

— 

— 

1.7 

1.8 

1.3 

1.5 

■HU 

ItM 

0.1 

0.5 

_ 

2.4  3.6 

5.6 

8.1 

16. 

Wool  and  hair . 

-  - 

-  - 

_ 

_ 

_ 

cn 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_  _ 

_  _ 

_ 

0.1 

17. 

Cotton . 

— 

0.3  0.8 

0.3 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

1.2 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

0.5  0.5 

0.4  — 

2.8 

1.4 

22. 

Crude  minerals  a . 

— 

— 

0.9 

1.1 

0.3 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

1.4 

1.2 

23. 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats 

_ 

—  0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ _ 

—  0.4 

0.7 

24. 

Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .  . 

— 

—  0.1 

_ 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

EH 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

—  0.1 

lin 

26. 

Fertilizers . 

_ 

0.1  — 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

29. 

Iron  and  steel . 

_ 

0.2  — 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

H 

41. 

All  other  commodities . 

— 

0.1  0.2 

0.3 

0.9 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2  — 

1.5  2.2 

m 

Total  . 

1 

1 

1.1  2.3 

3.8 

5.1 

2.9 

1.8 

1.2 

0.8 

0.8 

6.8  9.0 

19.5 

23.9 

1. 

Iceland 

Meat . 

0.2 

0.2 

4. 

Fish . 

_ 

_ 

3.2 

3.0 

1.7 

2.3 

0.1 

_ 

0.5 

0.4 

—  0.1 

12.4  13.1 

17.9 

18.9 

16. 

Wool  and  hair . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_  _ 

_ 

23. 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.4 

_  _ 

_  _ 

H  J 

41. 

All  other  commodities . 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.4 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

0.4 

0.2 

— 

_  _ 

H  1 

Total  . 

— 

— 

D 

m 

1.8 

2.7 

0.1 

0.1 

0.9 

1.0 

—  0.1 

12.4  13.1 

18.9 

20.5 

5. 

Italy 

Wheat . 

3.0 

3.0 

6. 

Other  cereals . 

—  0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

0.1 

7. 

Fruit  and  vegetables . 

— 

3.4 

1.6 

3.8 

3.1 

0.3 

1.1 

0.7 

1.3 

KiJrSijU 

4.4  5.4 

12.8 

12.7 

8. 

Sugar  and  preparations . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4.1 

— 

— 

HSjU 

—  9.0 

— 

18.6 

9. 

Colonial  products . 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.1 

— 

10. 

Tobacco,  raw . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  — 

1.5  — 

1.5 

0.1 

12. 

Timber  and  manufactures  .... 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.3 

0.1 

15. 

Paper  and  manufactures  .... 

-  0.1 

0.1  0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

EH 

0.1  — 

-  - 

0.2 

0.4 

17, 

Cotton . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.3 

0.1 

18. 

Other  vegetable  fibres . 

0.7 

0.7 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

1.0 

0.7 

19. 

Synthetic  fibres . 

0.3  1.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.4 

0.9 

0.4 

1.0 

K*jrSj|cl 

7.0  5.4 

9.3 

8.9 

20. 

Textile  waste . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.1 

— 

22. 

Crude  minerals  a . 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.2 

0.1 

24. 

Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .  . 

—  0.1 

—  0.1 

1.3 

1.2 

0.3 

0.3 

2.4 

1.1 

mm 

Em 

1.6  2.5 

6.7 

6.3 

25. 

Drugs  . 

—  0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Eiil 

— 

0.3 

26. 

Fertilizers . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

0.1 

27. 

Yarn  and  thread . 

—  0.1 

0.7  1.2 

1.0 

1.7 

0.1 

— 

2.5 

1.9 

0.5 

2.0 

4.0  3.4 

1.3  3.0 

10.1 

13.3 

28. 

Textile  manufactures . 

0.1  — 

—  0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.9  1.1 

0.3  1.4 

1.3 

3.0 

29. 

Iron  and  steel . 

0.3  — 

0.4 

mB 

— 

0.6 

0.7 

— 

1.1 

0.2  0.5 

8.8  9.1 

10.5 

12.0 

30. 

Non-ferrous  metals . 

ME 

■iirl 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

-  - 

0.4 

0.3 

31. 

Metal  manufactures . 

— 

— 

mn 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■Oil 

— 

0.5  0.1 

0.6 

0.4 

32. 

Generating  machinery,  except  electric  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

mn 

0.1 

MB 

1.2 

— 

—  0.1 

0.6 

1.4 

33. 

Metalworking  machinery  .... 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

—  1.5 

0.1 

1.9 

34. 

Other  machinery,  except  electric  . 

—  0.1 

0.1  — 

0.3 

0.9 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.2 

0.3 

1.8 

— 

0.4  3.9 

1.7 

6.9 

35. 

Electric  machinery . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

mn 

0.2 

mSi 

0.4 

— 

0.1  0.2 

0.7 

0.8 

37. 

Road  vehicles  and  aircraft  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

0.8 

— 

— 

KS 

0.7 

3.5 

— 

-  - 

0.8 

5.0 

39. 

Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

■221 

Bn 

— 

—  0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

40. 

Instruments  and  watches  .... 

—  — 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ESI 

-  - 

—  0.1 

— 

0.3 

41. 

All  other  commodities . 

0.2  0.1 

0.4  0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.2 

m 

— 

mi 

1.8 

0.7  0.6 

6.8 

4.4 

Total  . 

0.3  0.9 

1.9  3.3 

8.4 

8.4 

5.4 

3.8 

12.2  11.4 

6.4  15.9 

8.012.5 

26.6  42.4 

69.2 

98.6 

“  Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers. 
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Table  C  {continued) 

Exports  from  western  European  countries  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  by  commodity  groups 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 

Albania 

Bulgaria 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Eastern 

Germany 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

Soviet 

Union 

Total 

eastern  Europe 
and  the 

Soviet  Union 

1956  1957  j 

1956  1957 

1956  1957 

1956  1957 

1956  1957 

1956  1957 

1956  1957 

1956  1957 

1956 

1957 

Netherlands 

1.  Meat . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

_ 

m 

_ 

_  _ 

0.4 

0.5 

2.  Butter . 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

0.6 

— 

0.4 

1.6 

— 

— 

0.5  0.3 

_  _ 

1.8 

1.9 

3.  Other  dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey  . 

—  0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1  0.1 

-  - 

0.3 

0.3 

4.  Fish . 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.3 

1.9 

1.4 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1  — 

0.7  1.4 

3.0 

3.2 

6.  Other  cereals . 

— 

— 

■illl 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.1 

_ 

7.  Fruit  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.3 

1.8 

0.9 

0.3 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

-  - 

2.5 

1.4 

9.  Colonial  products . 

— 

0.1  — 

0.3 

0.1 

0.8 

0.4 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

— 

1.5 

1.3 

11.  Oil-seeds . 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  — 

0.2 

1.0 

12.  Timber  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  — 

0.1 

0.1 

15.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  — 

0.1 

_ 

16.  Wool  and  hair . 

— 

^9  ^9 

0.2 

na 

■ill 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  — 

0.3 

0.7 

17.  Cotton . 

— 

^9  ^9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

Efl 

— 

— 

— 

—  — 

0.1 

0.1 

18.  Other  vegetable  fibres . 

— 

0.6 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- - 

—  — 

1.0 

1.0 

20.  Textile  waste . 

— 

0.3  0.3 

0.3 

0.5 

2.3 

2.1 

0.8 

no 

1.3 

0.9 

—  — 

5.6 

5.0 

23.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  .  . 

0.1  — 

0.2  0.1 

0.9 

Ea 

2.7 

1.9 

0.2 

itil 

0.6 

0.4  — 

5.1 

4.2 

24.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .... 

— 

— 

0.7 

1.7 

1.2 

1.5 

0.1 

0.2 

0.7 

— 

—  0.8 

2.2 

4.9 

25.  Drugs  . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

■ilia 

0.3 

0.1 

lilrl 

0.1 

0.3 

— 

0.8  0.6 

1.2 

1.6 

27.  Yarn  and  thread . 

— 

— 

1.2 

— 

1.3 

— 

0.3 

_ 

HH 

0.1  — 

3.1 

_ 

28.  Textile  manufactures . 

— 

—  0.1 

— 

— 

■ill 

0.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■txMiiia 

0.9 

1.1 

29.  Iron  and  steel . 

— 

— 

— 

0.9 

Liin 

— 

— 

1.5 

0.8 

— 

—  — 

2.4 

1.3 

30.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

0.4 

0.1 

— 

0.5 

0.1 

1.7 

0.2 

— 

—  0.3 

2.6  a 

0.7a 

31.  Metal  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

EH 

HU 

— 

_ 

-  - 

0.1 

0.1 

32.  Generating  machinery,  except  electric  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

34.  Other  machinerv,  except  electric  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

PH 

ma 

PH 

— 

0.2 

0.6 

35.  Electric  machinery . 

— 

iqg 

— 

— 

mn 

0.6 

0.3 

0  8 

— 

0.6 

1.9 

37.  Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

— 

0.1  0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.1 

0.1 

38.  Ships  and  boats . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

4.5  13.1 

4.7 

13.1 

39.  Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

-  - 

0.2 

0.2 

41.  All  other  commodities . 

— 

0.1  0.2 

0.9 

4.3 

1.5 

3.2 

0..’ 

0.6 

1.7 

3.0 

0.2  0.4 

0.7  2.5 

5.4 

14.2 

Total  . 

0.1  0.2 

0.8  0.8 

7.1 

9.8 

16.7 

15.3 

3.4 

5.1 

8.1 

8.4 

1.8  1.8 

7.9  19.3 

1 

45.9 

Norway 

2.  Butter . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

kh 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

0.7  0.7 

_  _ 

0.8 

0.7 

4.  Fish . 

— 

0.1  — 

1.7 

2.2 

4.9 

5.0 

HU 

— 

HU 

1.0 

0.1  0.2 

7.1  5.0 

14.6 

13.4 

14.  Wood-pulp . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

Eu 

— 

0.2  — 

0.4 

Hll 

15.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

EU 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

16.  Wool  and  hair . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.1 

— 

19.  Synthetic  fibres . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

HU 

0.5 

0.1 

— 

1.5  1.4 

2.9 

2.4 

21.  Iron  ore  . 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.7 

1.6 

-  - 

2.0 

22.  Crude  minerals  b . 

— 

— 

0.4 

1.1 

1.1 

1  — 

— 

0.3 

0.3 

— 

-  - 

1.8 

1.7 

23.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  .  . 

— 

— 

2.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.1 

— 

2.1 

0.4 

— 

11.2  10.6 

17.3 

14.8 

24.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .... 

— 

— 

0.4 

— 

■ill 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

—  0.2 

0.5 

1.0 

25.  Drugs  . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

27.  Yarn  and  thread . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

-  - 

0.1 

0.1 

28.  Textile  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

0.1 

29.  Iron  and  steel . 

— 

— 

1.2 

0.4 

1.0 

1.0 

KU 

— 

0.3 

0.4 

— 

—  0.4 

2.6 

2.2 

30.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.1  — 

1.1 

— 

38.  Ships  and  boats . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.8 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.8 

— 

39.  Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IHU 

— 

— 

- - 

0.1 

— 

41.  All  other  commodities . 

— 

0.1  0.1 

m 

0.2 

■a 

0.4 

0.1 

0.3 

mm 

1.2 

1.4 

Total  . 

— 

0.2  0.1 

7.3 

7.2 

8.3 

8.7 

0.9 

6.6 

4.4 

1.9  1.3 

21.3  17.8 

46.4 

40.4 

n  Of  which  exports  of  copper  to  the  value  of  $1.7  million  and  $0.7  million  in  1936  and  1957  respectively,  and  of  tin  to  the  value  of  $0.3  million  in  1936. 
t>  Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers. 
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Table  C  {continued) 

Exports  from  western  European  countries  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  by  commodity  groups 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 

Albania 

Bulgaria 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Eastern 

Germany 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania  1 

Soviet 

Union 

Total 

eastern  Europe 
and  the 

Soviet  Union 

956  1957 

1956  1957 

1956  1957 

1956  1957 

1956  1957 

1956  1957 

1956  1957 

1956  1957 

1956  1957 

Sweden 

1.  Meat . 

1.4 

2.6 

1.4 

2.6 

2.  Butter . 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

1.0 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

2.2 

— 

— 

— 

1.2 

2.6 

3.  Other  dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.4 

4.  Fish . 

— 

-  - 

0.5 

0.4 

3.4 

3.9  ! 

— 

— 

— 

-  j 

-  - 

3.9 

4.3 

6.  Other  cereals . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.2  ' 

— 

— 

— 

-  1 

— 

— 

1.2 

7.  Fruit  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■oil 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

—  ; 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

11.  Oil-seeds . 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

0.6 

0.2 

0.1  j 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1  i 

-  - 

0.3 

0.8 

12.  Timber  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

0.4 

— 

1.5 

1.5  ! 

1.5 

0.3 

— 

- 

^^9 

3.4 

1.8 

14.  Wood-pulp . 

— 

0.3 

■121 

2.4  1 

Eli 

Ihl 

■ova 

— 

— 

2.1 

1.4 

4.1 

5.4 

IS.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

— 

■iia 

0.7 

0.7 

— 

[ill 

0.2 

— 

0.4 

0.5 

1.8 

2.6 

16.  Wool  and  hair . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2  1 

— 

— 

— 

—  ; 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

19.  Synthetic  fibres . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  1 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.5 

— 

3.0 

2.1 

3.0 

2.7 

20.  Textile  waste . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4  i 

Ba 

0.2 

— 

-  ' 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.6 

21.  Iron  ore  . 

— 

— 

1.1 

1.9 

0.5 

0.2 

0.3 

8.2  10.4 

— 

— 

— 

9.6 

13.1 

22.  Crude  minerals  a . 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.5 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

Qn 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

1.3 

23.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  .  . 

— 

— 

0.6 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.7 

0.2 

24.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .... 

— 

— 

1.1 

0.8 

0.5 

■Oil 

on 

■OPl 

1.0 

— 

0.1 

— 

2.3 

2.4 

25.  Drugs  . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

on 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

26.  Fertilizers . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

27.  Yarn  and  thread . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

28.  Textile  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

[flia 

— 

0.2 

1.5 

0.6 

1.9 

29.  Iron  and  steel . 

— 

— 

0.8 

1.0 

2.9 

3.2 

0.1 

■OH 

0.5 

0.1  — 

0.6 

1.2 

5.0 

6.0 

30.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

roH 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

31.  Metal  manufactures . 

— 

0.1  — 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Pill 

■Oil 

0.2 

1.2 

1.7 

1.8 

2.2 

32.  Generating  machinery,  except  electric  . 

— 

— 

0.1 

rn 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.1 

lOH 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

1.3 

1.0 

33.  Metalworking  machinery . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

■on 

Rivl 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.1 

0.7 

34.  Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  .  . 

— 

0.1  0.2 

0.9 

HU 

0.6 

0.4 

Pia 

0.9 

1.9 

3.2 

9.5 

5.4 

14.0 

35.  Electric  machinery . 

— 

— 

Pin 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

1.3 

0.8 

— 

0.8 

1.1 

2.4 

2.8 

36.  Railway  vehicles . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■OVl 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.7 

— 

37.  Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

UAl 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

38.  Ships  and  boats . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.3 

— 

14.5 

0.7 

14.5 

3.0 

39.  Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

40.  Instruments  and  watches . 

-  - 

-  - 

mn 

— 

— 

— 

lOlB 

0.2 

—  — 

0.2 

EX] 

0.6 

0.9 

41.  All  other  commodities . 

— 

1.2 

1.6 

m 

0.4 

0.3 

1.2 

— 

0.6 

2.8 

4.6 

Total  . 

— 

8.7 

9.7 

13.5  20.2 

14.8  24.0 

26.5  21.6 

68.8 

80.3 

Switzerland 

1.  Meat . 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

3.  Other  dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey  . 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.2 

7.  Fruit  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

— 

12.  Timber  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

liM 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.7 

0.3 

15.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.3 

16.  Wool  and  hair . 

-  - 

-  - 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  — 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

17.  Cotton . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ion 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

19.  Synthetic  fibres . 

— 

■onixi 

0.8 

liW 

— 

— 

0.7 

1.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

2.0 

2.1 

20.  Textile  waste . 

— 

— 

wxl 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

hb 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.5 

22.  Crude  minerals  a . 

— 

— 

KxJ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ion 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.7 

23.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

tun 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

24.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .... 

— 

0.7  1.3 

5.3 

5.4 

2.0 

1.4 

1.1 

1.4 

1.8 

2.7 

■WM0l:i 

0.3 

tun 

12.1 

13.1 

25.  Drugs  . 

— 

0.1  0.1 

1.1 

1.3 

0.1 

0.2 

0.6 

1.4 

laoE^ova 

— 

— 

2.5 

3.5 

27.  Yarn  and  thread . 

— 

0.1  — 

KB 

0.2 

0.5 

0.4 

— 

KB 

■on 

— 

— 

— 

1.0 

1.0 

28.  Textile  manufactures . 

— 

— 

0.2 

■iM 

— 

— 

KB 

0.1 

■Oil 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.7 

29.  Iron  and  steel . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IHB 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

30.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

— 

0.7 

■OH 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

■on 

— 

— 

— 

1.0 

0.7 

31.  Metal  manufactures . 

— 

—  0.1 

KB 

■on 

KB 

■on 

0.1 

IKB 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

0.7 

1.0 

32.  Generating  machinery,  except  electric  . 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

■on 

0.3  — 

— 

— 

0.9 

0.6 

33.  Metalworking  machinery . 

— 

— 

1.2 

1.9 

0.5 

1.2 

RS 

1.1 

K£I 

■UM 

3.4 

5.2 

34.  Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  .  . 

— 

0.2  0.1 

1.9 

1.9 

— 

0.1 

BE 

0.3 

1.9 

1.2 

—  0.2 

0.2 

2.1 

4,4 

5.9 

35.  Electric  machinrey . 

— 

— 

K£ 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

■on 

■on 

laoi^on 

KB 

■ilH 

2.5 

1.8 

37.  Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

K£ 

Ein 

IBQ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.1 

39.  Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods  .  .  . 

— 

0.2  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3  0.3 

— 

0.4 

0.2 

— 

40.  Instruments  and  watches . 

— 

0.8 

1.8 

0.7 

0.3 

0.2 

0.5 

1.1 

E£j 

0.1 

3.2 

4.6 

41.  All  other  commodities . 

Qia 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.8 

m 

0.6 

0.1 

0.3  — 

1  0-1 

— 

2.1 

3.0 

Total  . 

0.1  0.1 

2.0  2.4 

!  15.3  17.4 

5.9 

5.1 

3.6 

5.8 

8.4 

9.8 

2.4  1.8 

1.9 

3.5 

39.6 

45.9 

Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers. 


Table  C  {continued) 

Exports  from  western  European  countries  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  by  commodity  groups 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 

Albania 

! 

Bulgaria  j 

- — ^ 

Czecbo-  1 
Slovakia  | 

Eastern 
Germany  ' 

i 

Hungary 

1 

Poland  1 

1 

Rumania  | 

i 

Soviet 

Union 

Total 

eastern  Europe 
and  the 

Soviet  Union 

1956  1957 

1956  1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956  1957 

1956 

1957 

1956  1957 

Turkey 

1. 

Meat . 

— 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Ell 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3.3 

1.7 

3.5 

1.7 

4. 

Fish . 

— 

0.4 

2S1 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.3 

— 

— 

0.7 

EIS 

5. 

Wheat . 

-  - 

— 

■El 

— 

_ 

_ 

Km 

_ 

_ 

_ 

ESI 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2.2 

_ 

6. 

Other  cereals . 

0.3  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

0.6 

_ 

BKI 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.8 

_ 

7. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  .... 

— 

3.9 

3.5 

2.4 

BO 

1.8 

0.7 

IIM 

0.1 

2.7 

1.9 

13.3 

10. 

Tobacco,  raw . 

— 

— 

0.2 

8.3 

11.3 

11.1 

16.9 

1.5 

1.6 

_ 

_ 

0.5 

1.8 

28.3 

41.8 

11. 

Oil-seeds . 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

— 

_ 

BO 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

12. 

Timber  and  manufactures  .  . 

— 

EH 

— 

EU 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.3 

0.3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.6 

16. 

Wool  and  hair . 

— 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

17. 

Cotton . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

23. 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  .  . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

24. 

Chemicals,  colours,  explosives 

— 

0.7 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

_ 

_ 

Ell 

BH 

0.9 

_ 

_ 

2.3 

35. 

Electric  machinery . 

— 

EB 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

_ 

41. 

All  other  commodities  .  .  . 

— 

2.9a  3.5a 

0.2 

0.1 

1.3a 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

6.5 

5.1 

Total  . 

0.3  — 

2.0 

1.4 

16.9  19.4 

15.5  19.6 

6.7 

4.9 

9.4  11.1 

2.7 

1.6 

6.6 

5.5 

60.1 

63.5 

United  Kingdom 

1. 

Meat . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

0.2 

4. 

Fish . 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

_ 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.6 

1.3 

■El 

7. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

8. 

Sugar  and  preparations  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.6 

— 

— 

18.8 

0.6 

18.9 

9. 

Colonial  products . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

0.1 

15. 

Paper  and  manufactures  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

16. 

Wool  and  hair . 

— 

0.1 

0.5 

1.5 

2.2 

0.1 

— 

0.4 

0.4 

3.4 

3.6 

1.6 

3.2 

— 

— 

7.1 

9.9 

17. 

Cotton . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

0.1 

_ 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

20. 

Textile  waste . 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.8 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

1.6 

1.9 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

2.3 

2.8 

22. 

Crude  minerals  b . 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

23. 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.8 

24. 

Chemicals,  colours,  explosives 

— 

1.8 

0.2 

0.8 

1.5 

0.1 

0.4 

0.8 

1.8 

1.2 

2.0 

— 

0.2 

0.5 

1.0 

5.2 

7.1 

25. 

Drugs  . 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.3 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

Ell 

27. 

Yam  and  thread . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.6 

— 

0.8 

0.1 

— 

0.6 

1.0 

— 

— 

— 

1.9 

0.8 

4.3 

28. 

Textile  manufactures  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

_ 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

1.0 

2.3 

1.1 

3.1 

29. 

Iron  and  steel . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.6 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

_ 

— 

0.1 

8.7 

9.6 

30. 

Non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

— 

2.1 

— 

9.8 

0.2 

_ 

— 

42.1 

37.5 

54.6c 

37.9c 

31. 

Metal  manufactures  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

0.3 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

EKl 

32. 

Generating  machinery,  except  electric  . 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.4 

0.4 

— 

— 

2.2 

0.9 

3.1 

1.5 

33. 

Metalworking  machinery  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

2.3 

2.8 

2.4 

3.2 

34. 

Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  .  . 

— 

— 

0.1 

1.0 

2.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0.3 

1.8 

4.5 

0.1 

— 

10.7  10.1 

17.5 

35. 

Electric  machinery . 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

0.6 

0.4 

0.4 

0.9 

2.3 

— 

— 

6.7 

5.8 

8.4 

9.5 

36. 

Railway  vehicles . 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

BlEl 

37. 

Road  vehicles  and  aircraft 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.6 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

0.6 

0.5 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.2 

1.1 

1.6 

38. 

Ships  and  boats . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

1  5.3  10.0 

5.4 

10.2 

39. 

Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

1  - 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

40. 

Instmments  and  watches  .  . 

-  - 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.4 

0.7 

— 

— 

1  0.2 

0.4 

0.9 

1.6 

41. 

All  other  commodities  .  .  . 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

1  ‘-3 

1.5 

0.8 

0.5 

1.1 

2.84 

j  5.9d  7.24  0.9 

0.5 

1  2.0 

3.1 

12.2 

15.7 

Total  . 

— 

2.2 

1.0 

7.2  11.6 

i  2.8 

4.0 

5.6 

7.0 

j  27.5  26.8 

i  3-4 

4.0 

'  73.7  104.6 

122.4 

159.0 

o  Of  which  fodder  exports  to  Czechoslovakia  to  the  value  of  S2.3  million  and  $2.7  million  and  to  Hungary  of  $2.3  million  and  $0.6  million,  in  1956  and  1957  respectively. 
Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers. 

c  Of  which  copper  exports  to  the  value  of  $54.3  million  and  $37.7  million  in  1956  and  1957,  mainly  to  the  Soviet  Union  ($42.1  million  and  $37.5  million  respectively) 
and  to  Poland  ($9.7  million  and  $0.2  million  respectively). 

Of  which  postal  packages  to  the  value  of  $2.2  million  in  1957  for  Hungary  and  of  $4.2  million  and  $5.5  million  for  Poland  in  1956  and  1957  respectively. 
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Table  C  (^concluded) 

Exports  from  western  European  countries  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  by  commodity  groups 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


1 

“7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

Exporting  country 

Albania 

Bulgaria 

Czecho-  1 
Slovakia  i 

Eastern 

Germany 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

Soviet  1 
Union 

eastern  Europe 
and  the 

and  commodity  group 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Soviet  Union 

1956  1957  1 

1956  1957  j 

1956  1957  1 

1956  1957  1 

1956  1957  1 

1956  1957  1 

1956  1957 

1956 

957 

1956 

1957 

Yugoslavia 

1.  Meat . 

-  . 

— 

— 

1.1  2.2 

1.1 

1.7 

— 

EH 

_ 

4.7 

3.7 

7.0 

8.0 

3.  Other  dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey 

— 

— 

— 

0.3  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

_ 

4.  Fish . 

— 

— 

— 

0.2  0.3 

■tyi 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.7 

1.1 

6.  Other  cereals . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

2.9 

1.1 

7.  Fruit  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

— 

1.0 

0.9 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.3 

— 

3.8 

2.0 

5.6 

4.1 

8.  Sugar  and  preparations . 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

0.9 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

1.3 

9.  Colonial  products . 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.2 

0.3 

10.  Tobacco,  raw . 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.6  1.0 

0.3 

— 

0.7 

0.2 

1.9 

2.7 

— 

5.2 

3.1 

8.7 

7.0 

12.  Timber  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

0.2  0.3 

0.8 

0.9 

3.8 

5.8 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3  0.4 

2.2 

1.8 

7.6 

9.7 

14.  Wood-pulp . 

— 

— 

0.3  — 

-  - 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.4 

0.1 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

0.7 

0.7 

IS.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

—  0.1 

0.3 

0.5 

0.4 

0.7 

18.  Other  vegetable  fibres . 

— 

— 

— 

0.4  0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.4 

— 

1.8 

0.3 

21.  Iron  ore  . 

— 

— 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

no 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

22.  Crude  minerals  a . 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

■!*■ 

lO 

EIJWKB 

0.3 

0.3 

0.8 

2.0 

24.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .... 

— 

— 

0.3  2.9 

0.4  0.3 

■tyi 

am 

0.8 

0.5 

2.2 

3.2 

5.1 

9.3 

25.  Drugs  . 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IlHIlllI 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

28.  Textile  manufactures . 

— 

0.1 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

EO 

— 

1.8 

2.8 

1.8 

3.7 

29.  Iron  and  steel . 

— 

— 

0.4  0.1 

—  0.1 

0.4 

3.3 

— 

0.8 

— 

0.1 

exmo 

8.5 

2.6 

9.9 

8.1 

30.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

— 

— 

0.5  0.5 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.5 

■OM 

— 

— 

Ml 

EQ 

3.4 

8.6 

31.  Metal  manufactures . 

— 

— 

0.1  0.1 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3  0.4 

1.5 

0.9 

1.9 

1.4 

32.  Generating  machinery,  except  electric  . 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

34.  Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  .  . 

— 

— 

—  0.1 

-  - 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

1.9 

0.2 

2.1 

35.  Electric  machinery . 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.6 

2.0 

2.6 

7.5 

3.2 

9.7 

37.  Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

— 

— 

—  0.2 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■)M 

0.8 

0.7 

1.0 

38.  Ships  and  boats . 

— 

— 

—  0.5 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

39.  Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.1 

— 

1.6 

5.2 

2.7 

7.2 

40.  Instruments  and  watches . 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

41.  All  other  commodities . 

0.2  0.4 

0.3  0.2 

1.5  2.4 

2.3 

1^.9 

2.1 

3.7 

3.1 

4.3 

8.1 

14.7 

Total  . 

0.2  0.5 

1.4  4.1 

8.2  8.6 

4.4  10.4 

6.3 

11.9 

8.9  14.9 

2.3  4.4 

42.2  48.9 

73.9 

103.7 

Total  of  sixteen  countries  listed 

6 

b 

b 

b 

1.  Meat . 

— 

— 

1.6  6.1 

4.8 

loH 

ton 

— 

8.0 

8.4 

15.0 

21.7 

2.  Butter . 

— 

— 

— 

1.4  0.6 

4.9 

2.3 

3.6 

— 

3.1 

1.2  2.9 

— 

2.3 

8.1 

14.8 

3.  Other  dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey  . 

— 

0.2 

— 

1.6  1.3 

4.5 

3.9 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.4 

0.2  1.5 

mm 

0.8 

6.5 

8.3 

4.  Fish . 

— 

— 

0.5  0.6 

6.8  7.1 

13.7  14.1 

KB 

EB 

1.3 

1.8 

0.8  0.7 

20.8  20.1 

44.2 

44.6 

5.  Wheat . 

— 

— 

— 

2.8  0.6 

— 

— 

8.3 

— 

9.3 

— 

0.7  — 

— 

— 

21.1 

0.6 

6.  Other  cereals . 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

2.8  0.4 

1.3 

1.4 

10.5 

10.9 

1.8 

— 

— 

0.6 

37.9 

15.2 

7.  Fruit  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

0.9  1.3 

9.8  7.5 

14.0  11.2 

1.5 

3.4 

1.7 

2.9 

2.7  2.7 

13.4  12.3 

44.0 

41.3 

8.  Sugar  and  preparations . 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

- 

— 

1.2 

5.0 

— 

1.5 

0.6  5.8 

— 

27.8 

1.8 

40.1 

9.  Colonial  products . 

— 

— 

0.4 

HU 

liltl 

0.2 

— 

0.2 

■iia 

1.8 

2.1 

10.  Tobacco,  raw . 

— 

— 

■  IUiSlhI 

12.7  18.5 

1  2.3 

2.5 

8.9 

HQ 

8.5 

44.1 

57.0 

11.  Oil-seeds . 

— 

— 

1 - 

HoEWi 

KB 

KOCl 

KB 

— 

KB 

mm 

— 

1.5 

3.1 

12.  Timber  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

5.7  5.2 

14.1 

11.8 

17.5  15.1 

1.1 

5.7 

61.7 

60.0 

13.  Pre-fabricated  buildings . 

— 

— 

— 

■s 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.8 

1.6 

14.  Wood-pulp . 

— 

— 

1.3  0.2 

1.8  3.6 

3.7 

2.7 

3.0 

8.8 

9.8 

9.7  12.6 

26.7 

33.2 

15.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

— 

EH 

0.4  0.7 

1.9  1.8 

3.8 

3.8 

2.1 

4.4 

2.9 

4.8 

1.9  2.7 

43.9 

58.2 

16.  Wool  and  hair . 

— 

— 

0.6  0.8 

1.7 

1.3 

4.5 

5.0 

5.3 

5.7 

2.0  3.8 

— 

— 

18.3 

23.3 

17.  Cotton . 

— 

— 

■IMOM 

— 

— 

1.7 

0.8 

KB 

0.2 

0.5  0.9 

0.4 

— 

3.4 

2.8 

18.  Other  vegetable  fibres . 

— 

— 

— 

4.1  3.9 

1.1 

0.6 

1.7 

1.9 

i  2.6 

2.0 

0.2  — 

1.4 

0.1 

11.1 

8.5 

19.  Synthetic  fibres . 

— 

— 

1.5  4.2 

HKMiWJ 

— 

— 

4.0 

4.0 

3.6 

3.5 

3.4  3.7 

15.0  14.8 

28.4 

31.1 

20.  Textile  waste . 

— 

— 

0.5  0.j6 

1.3  1.8 

2.9 

2.9 

1.3 

1.6 

3.8 

3.0 

0.6  0.9 

— 

— 

10.4 

10.8 

21.  Iron  ore . 

— 

— 

— 

2.3  3.4 

KB 

liW 

KB 

11.9 

14.4 

— 

— 

— 

14.7 

19.4 

22.  Crude  minerals  " . 

— 

— 

— 

1.7 

1.9 

1.2 

IiM 

1.8 

4.0 

0.1  0.4 

KB 

0.3 

8.1 

11.1 

23.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  .  . 

ES 

0.2 

0.5  0.3 

1  4.9  4.4 

3.9 

3.3 

1.4 

1.9 

2.7 

2.1 

11.6  11.9 

25.8 

26.8 

24.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .... 

— 

0.1 

5.7  7.9 

18.4  22.9 

5.5 

6.3 

U&UftJ 

13.5 

17.2 

7.1  8.8 

11.3  16.8 

73.5 

97.5 

25.  Drugs  . 

— 

0.1 

0.4  0.4 

2.3  3.0 

KB 

1.0 

2.2 

4.7 

1.0 

1.3 

9.2 

13.3 

26.  Fertilizers . 

— 

— 

0.1  — 

-  - 

1.6 

1.3 

— 

— 

2.3 

2.6 

—  0.3 

— 

— 

4.0 

4.2 

27.  Yarn  and  thread . 

— 

0.1 

1.3  1.7 

4.8  4.3 

2.7 

2.1 

4.6 

5.1 

2.7 

4.9 

5.5  5.8 

2.3 

7.0 

23.9 

31.0 

28.  Textile  manufactures . 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4  0.8 

WiMIM 

1.4 

IKB 

0.9 

1.1 

4.4 

1.8  2.0 

3.8 

9.6 

9.9 

21.6 

29.  Iron  and  steel . 

— 

— 

7.711.1 

25.4  36.7 

1  17.4  22.7 

11.4  13.4 

41.2  49.0 

9.4  8.0 

67.9  89.6 

180.4 

230.5 

30.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

— 

0.1  0.1 

1  8.9  7.0 

IKB 

— 

5.2 

1.5 

31.1 

3.6 

—  0.1 

54.5  52.1 

100.1 

64.4 

31.  Metal  manufactures . 

— 

0.2 

1.6  2.6 

4.4  3.7 

1.5 

1.2 

1.2 

1.7 

4.2 

4.8 

1.1  1.0 

14.5  13.3 

28.5 

28.5 

32.  Generating  machinery,  except  electric  . 

— 

— 

0.5  0.7 

2.3 

0.1 

0.9 

■OH 

IIESIEH 

0.4  0.2 

11. 1 

9.4 

27.1 

25.6 

33.  Metalworking  machinery . 

— 

— 

0.2  0.1 

0.7 

1.4 

IKB 

0.9 

1.3 

2.8 

0.1  0.3 

4.6 

8.7 

9.2 

17.6 

34.  Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  .  . 

— 

0.1 

0.9  1.6 

mSi 

2.2 

3.4 

7.0 

16.5  25.8 

1.9  5.9 

44.2  77.3 

78.4 

136.5 

35.  Electric  machinery . 

■ 

i  4.7  6.6 

1.6 

2.5 

3.3 

0.6  0.9 

16.4  28.7 

36.4 

60.8 

36.  Railway  vehicles . 

Miiwmi 

— 

— 

IKB 

■iiw 

3.0 

■Orl 

0.2  0.6 

1.2 

2.9 

5.5 

5.0 

37.  Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

'  1.2  3.9 

IKB 

EB 

0.6 

1.4 

4.3 

■Ton 

0.3  — 

2.3 

5.5 

9.2 

21.9 

38.  Ships  and  boats . 

j  -  - 

— 

— 

— 

■on 

1.2 

6.3 

0.3  — 

139.3  86.1 

140.8 

93.2 

39.  Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods  .  .  . 

0.3  0.2 

IKB 

■iirl 

— 

■iin 

1.9 

3.5 

—  0.2 

1.6 

5.7 

4.7 

10.7 

40.  Instruments  and  watches . 

0.2  0.8 

2.4  3.8 

1.6 

1.3 

IKB 

1.3 

4.8 

4.7 

0.6  0.5 

1.0 

3.1 

11.3 

15.5 

41.  All  other  commodities . 

0.5 

0.6 

3.2  2.9 

!  17.8  29.5 

8.5 

13.9 

11.3 

mg 

1  21.9  25.7 

6.1  4.8 

1  12.6  19.7 

81.9 

107.3 

Total  . 

IB 

m 

llcMCItllLIUliilll;  !l*li  'J 

1313.3 

1520.7 

Sources  :  Commodity  Trade  Statistics,  Statistical  Papers,  Series  D,  January-December  1956  and  1957,  United  Nations,  New  York;  OEEC  Statistical  Bulletins,  Series  IV, 
Paris;  and  national  trade  statistics. 

°  Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers.  ^  Exports  from  western  Germany  to  eastern  Germany  are  not  included. 
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SOURCES  AND  METHODS 


I.  Current  economic  developments  in  Europe 

CHART  2.  — PURCHASING  POWER 
OF  PRIMARY  EXPORTING  COUNTRIES 

Primary  exporting  countries  are  defined  here  as  all  non- 
industrialixed  areas  of  the  world — i.e.,  all  overseas  countries 
except  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Japan. 

The  purchasing  power  of  their  exports  was  obtained  by 
deflating  their  current  values  (taken  from  Monthly  Bulletin 
of  Statistics,  United  Nations)  by  a  special  price  index  of  imports, 
obtained  by  an  appropriate  weighting  of  two  series  of  indices: 
(a)  unit  value  indices  for  exports  of  the  United  States  to  all 
areas  and  (b)  unit  value  indices  for  exports  of  western  Europe 
to  overseas  countries. 

The  volume  of  imports  of  the  primary  exporting  countries 
was  calculated  from  current  values  taken  from  the  same  source 
deflated  by  the  price  index  described  above. 

Data  on  gold  and  foreign  exchange  holdings  were  taken  from 
International  Financial  Statistics.  (I.M.F.) 

11.  Recent  developments  in  trade 
between  western  and  eastern  European  countries 

TABLE  1.  — THE  GENERAL  LEVEL  OF  TRADE 
BETWEEN  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  EUROPE 

Country  Coverage 

The  data  for  all  post-war  years  include  the  trade,  partly 
estimated,  of  western  European  countries  (other  than  western 
Germany)  with  eastern  Germany.  Since,  however,  eastern  and 
western  Germany  were  not  separately  identified  in  pre-war 
statistics,  the  volume  figures  for  1938  in  relation  to  1950  show 
the  relationship  between  (a)  the  trade  of  all  western  European 
countries  (including  the  whole  of  pre-war  Germany)  with 
eastern  Europe  (other  than  eastern  Germany)  in  1938,  and  {b) 
the  trade  of  western  European  countries  (including  western 
Germany  only)  with  eastern  Europe  (other  than  eastern  Ger¬ 
many)  in  1950. 

Unit  Value  Indices 

Imports  into  Western  Europe  from  Eastern  Europe 

A  direct  computation  has  been  made  from  quantities  and 
values  in  trade  statistics  of  western  European  countries.  Owing 
to  the  changing  commodity  composition  of  east-west  trade,  a 
chain  system  has  been  used — i.e.,  unit  values  for  each  year  are 


compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  year.  Thus,  year-to-year 
comparisons  are  possible,  but  comparisons  with  the  base  year 
1950  are  not  entirely  accurate  (especially  when  individual  price 
movements  are  very  divergent). 

Exports  from  Western  Europe  to  Eastern  Europe 

The  predominance  of  manufactures  in  western  Europe’s 
export  trade  makes  impossible  a  direct  computation  from 
quantities  and  values  similar  to  that  made  for  imports.  Up  to 
1952,  unit  value  indices  were  derived  from  current  values  and 
values  at  1950  prices  computed  with  detailed  unit  value  indices 
of  exports  to  the  whole  world  published  by  western  European 
countries. 

For  1955,  1956  and  1957,  however,  the  relative  importance 
of  food  and  raw  materials  in  the  flow  of  trade  made  possible  a 
direct  comparison  from  year  to  year  of  prices  for  these  kinds  of 
commodities.  For  manufactured  goods  detailed  indices  of 
exports  to  the  whole  world  continued  to  be  used. 

TABLE  3.  — WORLD  EXPORTS 
BY  ORIGIN  AND  DESTINATION 

Total  exports  to  the  world  and  exports  by  areas  of  western 
Europe  and  overseas  countries  have  been  derived  from  the 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics,  United  Nations,  June  1958,  as 
well  as  their  total  imports  and  imports  from  the  eastern  trading 
region. 

Total  exports  and  imports  of  the  USSR,  eastern  Europe  and 
China  and  their  trade  with  each  other  have  been  taken  from 
eastern  foreign  trade  publications;  some  partial  estimations  for 
China  and  eastern  Europe  have  been  made. 

Since  the  trade  of  the  USSR,  eastern  Europe  and  China  with 
western  and  eastern  trading  regions  was  taken  from  different 
sources  some  statistical  discrepancies  exist  between  world  totals 
and  figures  by  areas. 

Re-exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  eastern  countries  are 
shown  as  exports  from  “  Affiliated  territories  ”. 

Trade  between  eastern  and  western  Germany  is  excluded 
everywhere. 

TABLES  B  AND  C.  —  TRADE 
BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

The  following  lists  show,  in  terms  of  the  Standard  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  Classification,  the  specification  of  commodities 
included  in  each  group. 
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LIST  OF  COMMODITIES  IMPORTED  INTO  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 
FROM  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 
(Table  B) 


Commodity  group  Croups  of  the  SITC 


1.  Live  animals,  chiefly  for  food .  001 

2.  Meat  and  meat  preparations .  Oil  to  013 

3.  Butter  and  margarine .  023,  091 

4.  Eggs .  025 

5.  Fish  and  fish  preparations .  031,  032 

6.  Wheat  and  spelt,  unmilled .  041 

7.  Barley,  unmilled  .  043 

8.  Maize,  unmilled .  044 

9.  Cereals,  unmilled,  other  than  wheat,  rice,  barley  and  maize .  045 

10.  Cereal  preparations,  including  flour .  046  to  048 

11.  Fruits  and  vegetables .  051  to  055 

12.  Sugar .  061 

13.  Feeding-stuff's  for  animals  (excluding  unmilled  cereals) .  081 

14.  Dairy  products  (excluding  butter  and  eggs);  rice;  sugar  preparations;  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  021,  022,  024,  026,  029, 

spices  and  manufactures  thereof,  food  preparations,  n.e.s .  042,  062,  071  to  075,  099 

15.  Tobacco  and  manufactures .  121,  122 

16.  Oil-seeds,  oil  nuts  and  oil  kernels;  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  fats,  greases  and  derivatives  221,  411  to  413 

17.  Wool  and  other  animal  hair .  262 

18.  Vegetable  fibres  (excluding  jute) .  263,  265 

19.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials,  inedible,  n.e.s .  291,  292 

20.  Crude  minerals  (excluding  coal,  petroleum,  fertilizer  materials  and  precious  stones);  metallifer¬ 
ous  ores  and  metal  scrap  (excluding  silver  and  platinum  ores)  .  272,  281  to  284 

21.  Coal,  coke  and  briquettes .  311 

22.  Crude  petroleum .  312 

23.  Petroleum  products .  313 

24.  Fur  skins,  undressed;  furs,  dressed  or  dressed-and-dyed,  fur  clothing  .  212,  613,  842 

25.  Fuelwood  and  charcoal;  wood  in  the  round;  wood  shaped  or  simply  worked;  pulp  and  waste 

paper;  veneers,  plywood,  boards,  artificial  or  reconstituted  wood  and  other  wood,  worked,  241  to  243,  251 
n.e.s.  wood  manufactures,  n.e.s.  paper,  paperboard  and  manufactures  thereof .  631,  632,  641,  642 

26.  Fertilizers,  crude  and  manufactured  .  271,  561 

27.  Other  chemicals .  511  to  552,  591,  599 

28.  Textile  yam,  fabrics,  made-up  articles  and  related  products,  clothing,  except  fur  clothing  651  to  657,  841 

29.  Lime,  cement  and  bricks .  661,  662 

30.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery .  664  to  666 

31.  Silver  and  platinum  and  other  metals  of  platinum  groups,  unworked  and  partly  worked  .  .  .  671 

32.  Iron  and  steel  .  681 

33.  Non-ferrous  metals .  682  to  689 

34.  Machinery  other  than  electric;  electric  machinery,  apparatus  and  appliances .  711  to  721 

35.  Transport  equipment  .  731  to  735 

36.  Instruments,  photographic  supplies,  watches .  861  to  864,  891 

37.  All  other  commodities  .  — 
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LIST  OF  COMMODITIES  EXPORTED  FROM  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 
TO  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 
(Table  C) 


Commodity  group  Groups  of  the  S.l.T.C. 


1.  Meat  and  meat  preparations;  live  animals  for  food . 001,  011  to  013 

2.  Butter  and  margarine .  023,  091 

3.  Other  dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey  .  021,  022,  024  to  029 

4.  Fish  and  fish  preparations .  031,  032 

5.  Wheat  and  spelt,  unmilled . 041 

6.  Other  cereals .  042,  043,  044,  045, 

046,  047,  048 

7.  Fruits  and  vegetables . 051  to  055 

8.  Sugar  and  preparations .  061,  062 

9.  Colonial  products .  071,072,073,074,075 

10.  Tobacco,  unmanufactured . 121 

11.  Oil-seeds,  oil  nuts  and  oil  kernels  . 221 

12.  Fuelwood;  wood  in  the  round;  wood  shaped  or  simply  worked;  veneers,  plywood  boards,  artificial 

or  reconstituted  wood  and  other  wood,  worked,  n.e.s.,  wood  manufactures,  n.e.s . 241  to  243,  631,  632 

13.  Pre-fabricated  buildings  and  their  assembled  parts . 811 

14.  Pulp  and  waste  paper . 251 

15.  Paper,  paperboard  and  manufactures  thereof .  641,  642 

16.  Wool  and  other  animal  hair . 262 

17.  Cotton . 263 

18.  Vegetable  fibres,  except  cotton .  264,  265 

19.  Synthetic  fibres . 266 

20.  Waste  material  from  textile  fabrics . 267 

21.  Iron  ore . 281 

22.  Crude  minerals,  excluding  coal,  petroleum,  fertilizer  materials  and  precious  stones . 272 

23.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  (not  essential  oils),  fats,  greases  and  derivatives . 411  to  413 

24.  Chemical  elements  and  compounds;  dyeing,  tanning  and  colouring  materials;  essential  oils 

and  toilet  polishing  and  cleaning  preparations;  explosives;  miscellaneous  chemical  materials  511,  512,  521  to  533, 

and  products .  551,  552,  591,  599 

25.  Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  products . 541 

26.  Fertilizers,  crude  and  manufactured .  271,  561 

27.  Textile  yam  and  thread . 651 

28.  Textile  fabrics  and  made-up  articles  and  related  products  (excluding  floor  coverings  and  tapestries)  652  to  656 

29.  Iron  and  steel . 681 

30.  Copper,  nickel,  lead,  zinc,  aluminium,  tin  and  miscellaneous  non-ferrous  base  metals  employed  in 

metallurgy .  682,  683,  684, 

685  to  689 

31.  Manufactures  of  metals,  n.e.s . 699 

32.  Power-generating  (except  electric)  machinery . 711 

33.  Metalworking  machinery . 715 

34.  Agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  tractors  other  than  steam,  office  machinery,  mining,  con¬ 
struction  and  other  industrial  machinery . 712  to  714,  716 

35.  Electric  machinery,  apparatus  and  appliances . 721 

36.  Railway  vehicles . 731 

37.  Road  motor  vehicles;  road  vehicles  other  than  motor  vehicles,  aircraft .  732  to  734 

38.  Ships  and  boats . 735 

39.  Travel  goods,  handbags  and  similar  articles;  clothing,  footwear .  831,  841,  842,  851 

40.  Professional,  scientific  and  controlling  instruments,  photographic  and  optical  goods,  watches  and 

clocks . 861  to  864 

41.  All  other  commodities . — 


Corrigenda  to  the  “  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1957  ” 


Chapter  I 

Page  23,  first  column,  1 9th  line.  Delete  “  Czechoslovakia 

Page  23,  first  column.  Delete  last  two  sentences  and  remainder  of  paragraph  in  second  column.  The 
source  from  which  this  statement  was  taken  was  obscure  and  it  has  since  been  explained  by  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  authorities  that  the  reported  13  per  cent  rise  interpreted  as  a  planned  increase  in  gross  personal  , 
incomes  related  only  to  social  security  benefits.  The  secretariat  has  been  informed  that  in  fact  aggregate 
personal  incomes  rose  in  1957  in  accordance  with  the  plan. 

Page  27,  last  sentence.  For  “  In  Czechoslovakia  this  was  carried  to  the  length  of  obliging  the  pros¬ 
pective  buyer  of  especially  scarce  goods,  such  as  motor-cars  ”,  read:  “  In  Czechoslovakia  this  was  carried 
to  the  length  of  obliging  the  prospective  buyer  of  motor-cars  ”. 

Chapter  VII 

Page  25, 20th  line.  For  “  In  the  border  areas  of  Czechoslovakia  almost  half  a  million  hectares  of  land 
continue  to  lie  fallow”,  read:  “In  the  border  areas  of  Czechoslovakia  about  70,000  hectares  of  arable 
land  were  uncultivated  in  1957  ...” 


Corrigenda  to  the  “  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe  ”,  Vol.  10,  No.  1 

Page  22,  second  column:  The  Special  Case  of  France,  first  paragraph,  third:  line  Delete  “about”. 

Page  27,  Table  13,  Bulgaria,  first  column,  first  line.  For  “  15”  read  “  15"”;  first  column,  last  line: 
For  “0”  read  “0"”,  Czechoslovakia,  third  column  should  read  “  10'/2,  10,  9>/2,  3,  71,4”. 
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Fredsgatan  2,  Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND 

libroirie  Payot  S.A.,  Lousanne,  Gen4ve. 
Hans  Rounhordt,  Kirchgosse  17.  Zurich  1. 
THAILAND 

Pramuon  Mit  Ltd.,  55  Chakrowot  Road, 
Wat  Tuk,  Bangkok. 

TURKEY 

libroirie  Hochette,  469  Istiklal  Caddesl. 
Beyoglu,  Istonbul. 

UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Von  Schoik's  Bookstore  (Pty.),  Ltd.,  Box 

724,  Pretoria. 

UNITED  ARAB  REPUBLIC 
Libroirie  "Lo  Renaissance  d'Egypte",  9 
Sh.  Adly  Pasho,  Cairo, 
libroirie  Universelle.  Domas. 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

H.  M.  Stationery  Office.  P.O.  Box  569. 
London.  S.E.1. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
Internotionol  Documents  Service,  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Press,  2960  Broodwoy. 
Nevr  York  27.  N.  Y. 

URUGUAY 

Representocion  de  Editorioles,  Prof.  H. 
D'Eiia,  Plozo  Cagancho  1342-1*  Piso, 
Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA 

librerio  del  Este,  Av.  Miranda.  No.  52. 
Edf.  Golipbn,  Coracos. 

VIET-NAM 

Popeterie-Librairie  Xu6n  Thu.  Boite 
Postole  283,  Soigon. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Conkarjeva  Zalozbo,  Ijubljona,  Slovenia. 
Drzavno  Preduzece.  Jugoslovenska 
Knjigo.  Terozije  27/11.  Beogrod. 
Prosvjeta,  5,  Trg.  Brotstvo  i  Jedinstvo. 
Zogreb. 
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